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HERE is no book in existence, so far as I know, 
through which an American can make the need- 
ful preliminary acquaintance with English states- 
men, by way of preparation for attending or reading the 
Pariiamentary debates. It is easy enough to find books 
which portray these men, and that with much wit and 
vigor ; but they are all written by Englishmen for English- 
men : they all include many details to which an American 
is indifferent, and they all omit or take for granted a great 
deal that an American wishes to know. In this volume the 
attempt has been made to condense several of these 
books into one, making them supply one another's defi- 
ciencies, and filling the gaps, if need be, firom other sources 
still ; in the hope to produce something which, if no better 
than the rest in its ingredients, may at least be more usefiil 
to Americans through its arrangement 



VI PREFACE. 

The book is divided, for convenience, into three parts. 
The first of these includes sketches of six conspicuous 
men, already well-known in this country. The second 
includes as many of the minor Conservative leaders, 
members of the present Cabinet. The third includes the 
same number of Liberals, all of whom have heretofore 
held office. These pages, therefore, do not delineate merely 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, but their associates and 
their probable successors. Were this the only volume pro- 
posed, it should certainly include Professor Fawcett and 
Sir Charles Dilke also, as representative men ; but as the 
line must be drawn somewhere, and as they have not yet 
held office, it seemed better to leave them to be described 
in the companion volume of ** English Radical Leaders" 
now in preparation by Col. R. J. Hinton. This gentle- 
man, being of English birth, and having always kept him- 
self informed in regard to popular agitation in England, 
is peculiarly well fitted for the work he has undertaken. 
A volume of sketches of French statesmen will also follow, 
to be prepared by Edward King, Esq., whose admirable 
letters from Paris, during the Franco-Prussian War, afforded 
a guarantee of his special fitness for any such task. Other 
volumes are already planned and will appear as rapidly as 

circumstances may permit. 

T. W. H. 
Newport, R. I. Feb. 26, 1875. 
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Mr. Gladstone. 
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|HE Edinburgh Review for April, 1839, contained a 
brilliant article by Macaulay, based upon a book 
called * ' The State in its Relations with the Church. " 
* * The writer of this volume, " said the critic, * ' is a young man 
of unblemished character and of distinguished pariiamentaiy 
talents ; the rising hope of those stern and unbending Tories 
who follow, reluctantly and cautiously, a leader whose ex- 
perience and eloquence are indispensable to them, but 
whose cautious temper and moderate opinions they abhor. 
It would not be at all strange, " he adds, * ' if Mr. Glad- 
stone were one of the most unpopular men in England. " 

Nearly thirty-six years have passed, since this passage was 
written. The hope of the stem and unbending Tories has 
for years been the unquestioned leader of English Liberals, 
and though he may have been, at times, as unpopular as 
Macaulay could have predicted, the hostility has come 
mainly from the ranks of those who were thus early named 
as his friends. But whatever may have been Mr. Glad- 
Stone's opinions or affiliations, whoever may have been his 
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friends or foes, the credit of surjyassing ability has always 
been his. Even in 1839, the Chevalier Bunsen wrote of 
him, "Gladstone is the first man in England as to intel- 
lectual power." 



MR. GLADSTONES PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

When an American, on visiting the House of Commons 
for the first time, studies with eagerness the face of the 
great Liberal statesman, his first impression must be, I 
should think, not so much " how fine ! how intellectual ! " 
as ** how un-PLnglfsh ! how American ! " Mr. Disraeli him- 
self, though far remoter from the pre\*ailing English type, 
is hardly more distinctly sejKirated from it than is Mr. 
Gladstone. The more highly charged nervous organiza- 
tion, the greater sensitiveness, the mobility, the subtlety of 
mind that we habitually attribute, with or without reason, 
to the American type, — these all are visible, at the very 
first glance, in him. For myself, on the only occasion 
when I had the honor of meeting Mr. Gladstone in his 
own house, I was haunted throughout the inteniew with 
an increasing resemblance to another face and voice, till 
at last it almost seemed that it was Ralph Waldo Emerson 
with whom I N\*as talking. 

* ' When Mr. Gladstone first entered the House of Com- 
mons, in the heyday of his youth," says an English writer, 
"his looks earned for him the sobriquet, which he pre- 
sened in effect for some years aftcnvards, of ' Handsome 
Gladstone.' The handsome looks are gone, but it is a 
noble fece, for all that, — a far nobler countenance than it 
was then in its early bloom and freshness. Lined with 
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thought ; paled by years of toil ; the dark hair thinned ; 
the dark eyes cavemed under brows habitually contracted 
— it is essenti^ly the face of a Senator, one of the ' Patres 
Conscripti. ' And there are subtle traits of character, readily 
enough discernible at a glance, by those who care to look for 
therii, subtle though they are, in those nervous lineaments. 
A blending of generosity and scorn in the play of the nos- 
trils, an alternating severity and sweetness in the mobile 
mouth. It is a £ice betraying every emotion, concealing 
nothing — incapable of concealment. We speak of this, as 
of something not by any means to a debater's, and still less 
to a party leader's, advantage. It is a very considerable and 
perpetual disadvantage to Mr. Gladstone. He ' wears his 
heart upon his sleeve, for daws to peck at' He will visibly 
writhe under an ungenerous taunt, while it is being uttered. - 
His visage darkens with indignation, while his adversary is 
yet speaking. " * 

**Mr. Gladstone's fece," says another acute observer, 
"differs strangely from that of his great rival. It is the 
most mobile and expressive countjhance in the House of 
Commons ; it can no more conceal the thoughts flitting 
through the brain behind it than the mirror can refuse to 
reflect the figure placed before it ; it is incapable of reserve 
or of mystery ; hope, fear, anxiety, exultation, anger, pleas- 
ure, each of these in turn is 'writ large' upon it, so that 
the spectator watching it closely can read in it, as in a book, 
the varying thoughts and feelings of him to whom it be- 
longs. And the face is in the highest degree characteristic 
of the man. There never was a statesman more impulsive 
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The Gladstone Government, by a Templar," pp. 123, 124. 
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than the present Prime Minister ; never one who took less 
pains to hide the workings of his mind from those around 
him, or who was more determined to wear has heart upon 
his sleeve. His openness nn this respect is at once his &ult 
and his virtue. It is an error in any man to whom are : 
committed g^eat destinies, and the policy of a mighty na-» 
tion, and we cannot wonder that his critics should often 
have complained of it But it has at the same time re- 
deemed not a few of the mistakes and inconsistencies of his 
career, and has given the world evidence of the feet that, 
however impulsive and at times imprudent he may be, he 
is at least thoroughly sincere, even in his most impulsive 
actions."* 

MR. Gladstone's origin and public career. 

William Ewart Gladstone was bom in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, Dec. 29, 1809: the son of John Gladstone, Esq., 
and of Anne, daughter of Andrew Robertson, Provost of 
Dingwall, Ross, in Scojtland. The father was mentioned 
with respect in the House of Commons by Sir Robert Peel, 
in 18 1 9, as "Mr. Gladstones, the great Liverpool mer- 
chant." He was legally authorized, in 1835, ^^ drop the 
final letter of his name ; and was raised to a baronetcy in 
1846, being succeeded in that title, five years after, by his 
eldest son, the present Sir Thomas Gladstone, the states- 
man's half brother. 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone was educated at Eton and at Ox- 
ford, where he acquired an early eminence which had no 

♦ " Cabinet Portraits, by T. Wemyss Rcid," pp. 17, 18. 
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little influence on his future career. He entered Christ 
Church College in 1829, and took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in 1831, with the rare honors of a ** double-first- 
class man " — first-class both in classics and in mathematics. 
"He then became a Fellow of All Souls' College. In the 
year following, he entered Parliament for the first time, as 
member for Newark, being then under twenty- three. Two 
years later (1834), he took office for the first time, under 
Sir Robert Peel, as a Junior Lord of the Treasury. In 
1835, he became Under Secretary for the colonies, holding 
office, however, for but two months. In 1841, he was 
made Vice-president of the Board of Trade, and in 1843, 
its President, having also a place in the cabinet In 1845, 
he became Secretary for colonial affairs. 

Up to this time he had been a moderate conservative, 
and was regarded by many as an ** Oxford bigot." So 
faithful was his allegiance to his first chief that the Whig 
Examiner called him the ''Pony Peel." His father owned 
slave plantations in Demerara, and Mr. Gladstone's first 
speech was delivered in reply to Lord Howick, on the 
question of Negro Emancipation, and urged the right of 
the planters to be compensated. He opposed the reform of 
the Irish church, the reduction of the number of Irish 
bishops, the Dissenters* Chapel Bill, the Endowment of 
Maynooth, and the Emancipation of the Jews. But when 
Sir Robert Peel announced his Free Trade policy in 
1846, Mr. Gladstone was his firmest supporter ; and firom 
the time of his return to Parliament, in behalf of Oxf(n:i^ 
University, in 1847, he has heartily supported Libe^ 
measures. In 1852, he became Chancellor of tjie Ex- 
chequer, and while holding this office made, in int 
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ing his annual ''budget," a scries of speeches which were 
pronoui\cecl by Lord John Russell (now Karl Russell), 
** to contain the ablest expositions of the true principles of 
finance ever delivered by a British statesman." After the 
death of Lord Palmerston in 1865, Mr. Gladstone became 
the leader of the Liberal jKirty in the House of Commons, 
and in December, 1868, he became Premier of Kngland. 

At the session of 1873, ^^r- Gladstone introduced an 
elaborate bill for the reform of university education in 
Ireland, the main object of which was the establishment 
of a system which should be acceptable to both Protestants 
and Catholics. The bill satisfied neither class, and was 
defeated ; upon which the ministry resigned. Mr. Disraeli 
was called upon to form a new ministry, but declined, and 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues returned to their posts. 
The ministry was, however, again and again defeated, and 
on January 24, 1874, Mr. Gladstone unexpectedly issued 
an address announcing the dissolution of Parliament. 
The elections for a new Parliament gave a strong conserv- 
ative majority. On Feb. 17 Mr. Gladstone resigned, 
and on the next day Mr. Disraeli assumed the premiership, 
which he still holds. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS AN ORATOR. 

''The first .place among living competitors for the ora- 
torical crown," says Mr. A. Ilayward, in an admirable article 
in the Quarterly Review, ''will be conceded without a dis- 
senting voice to Mr. Gladstone. An excellent judge, a 
frequent opponent of his policy, whom we consulted, de- 
clared that it was Eclipse first and all the rest nowhere. 
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He may lack Mr. Bright s impressive diction, impressive 
by its simplicity, or Mr. Disraeli s humor and sarcasm ; 
but he has made ten eminently successful speeches to Mr. 
Bright's or Mr. Disraeli's one. His foot is ever in the 
stirrup ; his lance is ever in the rest He throws down 
the gauntlet to all comers. Right or wrong, he is always 
real, natural, earnest, unaffected, and unforced. He is a 
great debater,, a great parliamentary speaker ; with a shade 
more imagination, he would be a great orator. " * 

"In his pronunciation there is, ineradicably noticeable, 
the provincial twang of Lancashire. As for his voice, it is 
like a silver clarion. And the charm of that harmonious 
voice is this — that, after the delivery of a speech four or 
five hours in its duration, and {Usi€ Hansard !) there have 
been such speeches, the closing words of the peroration 
will ring as clear as a bell upon the ear, without the faintest 
perceptible indicatioUj to the last, of anything like physical 
exhaustion. " f 

'*Mr. Gladstone's oratorical manner," says a writer -in 
the Gentleman s Magazine, ** is much more strongly marked 
by action than is Mr. Bright's. He emphasizes by smiting 
his right hand in the open palm of his left ; by pointing 
his finger straight out at his adversary, real or representa- 
tive ; and, in his hottest moments, by beating the table 
with his clenched hand. Sometimes in answer to cheers 
he turns right round to his immediate supporters on the 
benches behind him, and speaks directly to them ; whcrc- 



♦ " The British Parliament ; its History and Eloquence." Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, April, 1872. 

f " The Gladstone Government," p. 125. 
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upon the Cgnservativcs, who hugely enjoy a baiting of the 
emotionable ex-Prcmier, call out * Order ! order I ' This 
call seldom fails in the desired effect of exciting the right 
hon. gentleman's irascibility, and when he loses his temper 
his opponents may well be glad. Mr. Bright always writes 
out the peroration of his speeches, and at one time was 
accustomed to send the slip of paper to the reporters. Mr. 
Disraeli sometimes writes out the whole of his speeches. 
The one he delivered to the Glasgow students in Novem- 
ber, 1873, ^'^s in type in tht office of a London newspaper 
at the moment the right hon. gentleman was speaking at 
the University. Mr. Gladstone never writes a line of his 
speeches, and some of his most successful ones have been 
made in the heat of debate, and necessarily without prep- 
aration. His speech in winding up the debate on the 
Irish University Bill has rarely been excelled for close rea- 
soning, brilliant illustration, and powerful eloquence ; yet 
if it be referred to it will be seen thatjt is for the greater 
and best part a reply to the speech of Mr. Disraeli, who 
had just sat down, yielding the floor to his rival half an 
hour after midnight 

** Evidence of the same swift reviewing of a position, and 
of the existence of the same power of instantly marshaling 
arguments and illustrations, and sending them forth clad 
in a panoply of eloquence, is apparent in Mr. Gladstone's 
speech when commenting on Mr. Disraeli's announcement 
of the withdrawal of the main portion of the Endowed 
Schools Act Amendment Bill. The announcement, and 
especially the manner in which it was made, was a surprise 
that almost stunned and momentarily bewildered the House 
of Commons. Mr. Gladstone was bound to speak, and 
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to speak the moment Mr. Disraeli resumed his seat He 
had no opportunity to take counsel, and no time to make 
preparations for his speech ; but the result of his masterly 
oration at this crisis was that the unpopularity and dissatis- 
faction created by the course he had taken in the matter 
of the Regulation of Public Worship Bill melted like snow 
in the firelight, and the conviction was borne in upon his 
discontented followers that as long as Mr. Gladstone lived 
and chose to hold the office, there was no other leader 
possible for the Liberal party." * 

"As a debater," says Wemyss Reid, *' he stands without 
a rival in the House of Commons. Mr. Disraeli possesses 
a brilliant wit, and powers of sarcasm to which he can lay 
no claim ; but no one who has seen Mr. Gladstone take 
his part in a great party battle will question his superiority 
as a debater to any of his rivals or colleagues. He is never 
seen to so much advantage as when, at the close of a long 
discussion, he rises in the midst of a crowded House im- 
patient for the division, to reply to Mr. Disraeli or Mr. 
Hardy. The readiness with which he replies to a speech 
just delivered is amazing ; he will take up, one after an- 
other, the arguments of his opponent, and examine them 
and debate them with as much precision and fluency as 
though he had spent weeks in the preparation of his 
answer. Then, too, at such moments time is precious. 
And he is compelled to repress that tendency to prolixity, 
which is one of his greatest feults as an orator. His sen- 



* ** Men and Manner in Parliament, by the Member for the Chil- 
tem Hundreds. Reprinted, with additions, from the Gentleman's 
Magazine." London, 1874, pp. 65-69. 
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tcnccs, instead of wandering on interminably, are short 
and clear, and from beginning to end of the speech there 
is hardly a word which seems unnecessary. 

**'rhe excitement, too, which prevails around him, al- 
ways infects him strongly ; his pale face twitches, his mag- 
nificent voice (juivers, his body sways from side to side as 
he pours forth argument, pleading, and invective, strange- 
ly intermingled. Tlie storm of cheers and counter-cheers 
rages around him, as it can rage nowhere except in the 
House of Commons on such an occasion, but high and 
clear above the tumult rings out his voice, like tlie trumpet 
sounding through the din of the battle-field. As he draws 
to a close something like a calm comes over the scene, and 
upon both sides men listen eagerly to his words, anxious 
to catch each sentence of his peroration, always delivered 
with an artistic care which only one other member of Par- 
liament can equal, and seldom failing to impress the 
House with its beauty. Tlien it is that his great powers 
stre seen to the fullest advantage — voice, and accent, and 
gesture, all giving force and life to the words which he 
utters. 

**And having upon such an occasion seen him in the 
most favorable light, let the reader go into the House of 
Commons during the * question hour,' set apart for the 
torture of ministers, if he wishes to see liow very different 
an appearance he can make under odier circumstances. 
The art of answering questions is by no means to be de- 
spised by a Cabinet Minister ; but of all the great minis- 
ters we have had in recent times, Mr. Gladstone has the 
least knowledge of that art. His great fault is that he does 
jiot know when to stop. Having, in reply to some troub- 
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lesome questioner, made what seems to be an explicit 
declaration of his intentions, instead of sitting down as Mr. 
Disraeli would do under similar circumstances, he pro- 
ceeds forthwith to explain, at interminable length, the 
alternative courses open to him, the reasons why none of 
those courses was suitable, and the arguments in favor of 
that which l\e has decided to adopt On and still on he 
goes, with an unbroken fluency, 'and with a command of 
language which is marvelous, until a shade of weariness 
steals over the faces of his colleagues on the Treasury 
Bench, and honorable gentlemen opposite unceremoniously 
show that they have heard enough by entering into a brisk 
conversation with each other. Some one, however, is 
watching him, and presently, as he glibly makes a state- 
ment upon a matter of fact, that some one, whoever he 
may be, gives him a direct contradiction. An angry frown 
instantly mantles upon the brows of the Premier ; he hesi- 
tates, pauses, whispers a word to one of his trusty lieu- 
tenants at his side, and then possibly is compelled to make 
a material modification in his original statement. These 
inaccuracies of his in matters of detail are of too frequent 
occurrence, and are so notorious, that one or two men 
have openly declared him to be ' constitutionally incapa- 
ble of speaking the truth.' This, of course, is a charge 
which no sensible person would for a moment believe in. 
Mr. Gladstone has, we are convinced, a most profound 
and genuine reverence for the truth as the truth ; never- 
theless, it cannot be denied that from carelessness, or some 
other cause, he is occasionally led into serious mis-state- 
ments, even of tte simplest facts. 

"And this failing is' the less excusable inasmuch as there 
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is no one in the whole kingdom who, as a public speaker, 
has a command over facts, figures, or small matters of 
detail at all to be compared to his. The budget speeches 
which, as Chancellor of the PIxchcquer, he has from time 
to time delivered, are so famous that we need merely refer 
to them. No one who heard any of those speeches, will 
forget the Chancellor's marvelous command over the regi- 
ments of figures he had to lay before tlie House ; his 
knowledge of the smallest details of his financial scheme ; 
and the wonderful art and skill which laid down the whole 
plan in its proper proportions, giving no undue promi- 
nence to one part, and showing no unmerited neglect 
towards another. Mr. Gladstone walks amongst figures 
like a king amongst his subjects ; he plays with them like 
a juggler with his balls. Something of his capacity in this 
respect he showed in the great speech in which he intro- 
duced the Irish Church Bill to the House of Commons. 
For three hours did that speech flow on without interrup- 
tion ; it was long enough to have filled a goodly-sized 
volume, and yet from first to last the Premier had each 
one of his countless figures and facts in its proper place ; 
and never halted or stumbled for a moment whilst per- 
forming his tremendous task."* 

**The most memorable passage of arms between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli came off in the debate on the 
budget (Nov., 1853), when the Derby govemirtent was 
defeated by a majority of nineteen. It had lasted four 
nights. Mr. Gladstone had not spoken. Sir James Gra- 
ham and Mr. Sidney Herbert were anxious that he should 

\ ♦ " Cabinet Portraits," pp. 23-26. 
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not speak after Mr. Disraeli, who rose at a late hour. In- 
deed, it was understood that Mr. Disraeli was to. close the 
debate. He fought his losing cause with spirit and dex- 
terity, till (an unusual thing with him) he lost his temper 
and broke through all bounds of conventional decorum. 
Strong language may have been justified by the provocation, 
but he went too for when he told Sir Charles Wood (Lord 
Halifax) that petulance was not sarcasm, nor insolence 
invective ; and . said he viewed Sir James Graham with re- 
gard, but not with respect. 

*' The moment he ceased, before he had well time to re- 
sume his seat amidst the loud acclamations of his party, 
Mr. Gladstone bounded to the floor. He was encountered 
by menacing and derisive cheers ; he was twice interrupted 
by an Irish member making unseemly noises in the gal- 
ler}'. But he was irrepressible : he stood firm as Guizot 
under his femous * Oui, fax He h Gand,* *This speech,' 
he repeated, * is one which must be answered, and 
answered at the moment The character of England, in- 
volved in that of her public men, the character of England 
is at stake.' After indignantly repelling Mr. Disraeli's 
charges and invectives, he ended a masterly analysis of the 
budget by describing it as based on principles against 
which all true Conservatives stood pledged. 

'*Mr. Gladstone's speeches (like Fox's or the late Lord 
Derby's) are not so well adapted for quotation as those of 
many inferior performers ; because they are essentially 
working speeches. But, as an average specimen, we take 
the peroration of that on Parliamentary Reform (April 27, 
1866, Lord Grosvenor's motion) : 

'* * This Bill is in a state of crisis and of peril, and the Government 
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along with it. We stand or fall with it, as ha< been declared by my 
noble friend Lord Russell. We stand with it now ; we may fall 
with it a short time hence. If we do so fall, we, or others in our 
places, shall rise with it hereafter. I shall not attempt to measure 
with precision the forces that are to be arrayed against us in the 
coming issue. Perhaps the great division of to-night is not to be the 
last, but only the first of a series of divisions. At some point of the 
contest you may possibly succeed. You may drive us from our seats. 
You may slay, you may bury the measure that we have introduced. 
But we will write upon its gravestone for an epitaph this line, with 
certain confidence in its fulfillment : • 

" Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor." 

You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. The 
great social forces which move onwards in their might and majesty, 
and which the tumult of these debates does not for a moment im- 
pede or disturb, those great social forces are against you ; they work 
with us; they are marshaled in our support. And the banner which 
we now carry in the fight, though, perhaps, at some moment of 
the struggle, it may droop over our sinking heads, yet will float 
again in the eye of heaven, and will be borne by the firm hands of 
the united people of the three kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, 
but to a certain and to a not distant victory.' 

*' It was in this speech that after replying to Mr. Lowe, 
who had twitted him with opposing the Refoim Bill in the 
Oxford Union Debating Club, when an undergraduate, in 
1 83 1, he turned to the Liberal party and said : 

* I came amongst you an outcast from those with whom I asso- 
ciated, driven from their ranks, I admit, by no arbitrary act, but by 
the slow and resistless forces of conviction. I t:ame among you, to 
make use of the legal phraseology, in forma pauperis, I had noth- 
ing to offer you but faithful and honorable service : you received me 
as Didu received the shipwrecked iEneas : 

" Excepi ejectum littore, egentem." 
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And I only trust you may not hereafter, at any time, have to com- 
plete the sentence in regard to me : 

" Et reghi, demens ! in parte locavi." 

You received me with kindness, indulgence, generosity, and I may 
even say with some measure of your confidence. And the relation 
l)etween us has assumed such a form that you can never be my 
debtors, but that I must be forever in your debt.' 

*' An old and highly esteemed member of the Liberal 
party (Mr. Philips, Member for Bury) said that the deliv- 
ery of this passage brought tears into his eyes ; and he 
added : * I was not ashamed to own it, when I observed 
that several friends near me were' similarly moved.' 

" Mr. Gladstone is more Ciceronian than Demosthenic. 
Amplification, not condensation, is his forte ; but he can 
be fanciful or pithy on occasions ; as when in a budget 
speech he compared his arrival at the part in which the 
remissions of taxation were to be announced, to the descent 
into the smiling valleys of Italy after a toilful ascent of the 
Alps ; or when he said that it was the duty of the Minister 
to stand * like a wall of adamant,' between the people and 
the Crown. His graceful reply to Mr. Chaplin will com- 
pensate for many a hasty reproof administered to assailants 
whom he had better have left unnoticed : 

" ' The hon. member who has just sat down has admonished us, 
and myself in particular, that the sense of justice is apt to grow 
dull under the influence of a long parliamentary experience. IJut 
there is one sentiment which I can assure him does not grow dull 
under the influence of a long parliamentary experience, and that is 
the sense of pleasure when I hear — whether upon these benches or 
upon those opposite to me — an able, and at the same time frank, 
ingenuous, and manly statement of opinion, and one of such a char- 
acter as to show me that the man who makes it is a real addition to 
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the intellectual and moral worth and strength of Parliament. Hav- 
ing said this, I express my thanks to the hon. member for having 
sharply challenged us. It is right that we should be so challenged, 
and we do not shrink from it.* " ♦ 

The severest test by which an orator can be tried is com- 
monly held to be that of immediate success — the actual 
changing of votes by eloquence, and the turning of defeat 
into victory. Tried by this standard, also, Mr. Gladstone 
is strong ; and there are repeated instances on record 
where his personal power alone reversed the expected fate 
of some important measure. For instance, when, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he brought in his budget, or 
financial estimate, in 1853, it was known that the most 
influential portion of the press, headed by the Times, had 
bent all its strength, for months, to compel a modification 
of the Income Tax, with a view to lighten the burden 
thrown on trades and professions by Schedule D. 

*' A strong pressure was put upon Mr. Gladstone, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to fall in with the current of 
opinion, which was deemed irresistible. The day before 
the financial statement, there was a large dinner company 
(ministerialists) assembled at Sir William Molesworth's, 
when a member of the Government came in with a face of 
dismay to announce that Gladstone was obstinate, and that 
they should be all out within the week. Such was the 
general expectation. Within twenty-four hours after the 
delivery of his speech (April 18), every rational person 
was obliged to confess that the proposed modification was 
impracticable ; and from that hour to this it has never been 

♦London Quarterly, April, 1872. 
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seriously entertained or formally proposed again. Another 
striking instance of the same kind is the revolution he ef- 
fected in public and parliamentary opinion (May 4, 1863) 
by his speech against the exemption of charities from the 
Income Tax. " * 

And it is still more remarkable that this sensitive and 
finely organized man can produce this effect of conviction, 
not merely among his equals in Parliament, but before a 
hostile out-door audience. 

**See him in the cold gray mist of that October after- 
noon advance to the front of the platform at Blackheath, 
bareheaded, pale, resolute. 

* Now one glance round, now upwards turns his brow. 
Hushed every breath : he rises — mark him now.' 

** Unluckily, every breath was not hushed. From that 
surging sea of heads and faces arose an angry murmur that 
presaged a storm. The audience was the reverse of favor- 
able : the reserved seats had been invaded by the populace, 
including many of the discharged dock -yard laborers ; and 
political emissaries were busy among the crowd. But a 
love of fair play, stimulated by curiosity, procured him 
his opportunity ; he began : his distinct articulation and 
finely-toned voice, * loud as a trumpet with a silver sound,' 
commanded a wide circle, which widened as he went on ; 
an English audience is more easily won by firmness than 
by flattery ; and such was the influence of his manly self- 
assertion, combined with a judicious choice of topics, that 
the heath far and near resounded with plaudits, when he 
wound up by devoting himself, * according to the mej re 

♦ London Quarterly, April, 1872. 
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of his gifts,' to the service of the country and the Queen. 
In little more than an hour he had recovered his waning 
popularity and set up his government." 

**The extreme subtlety of his mind," says the same 
critic, ** while supplying him with an inexhaustible store of 
replies and rejoinders, caused him to rely too much on 
over-refined distinctions, and on casuistical modes of rea- 
soning. During Garibaldi's visit to London, it was sug- 
gested that a noble and richly jointured widow, who was 
much about with him, should marry him. To the ob- 
jection that he had a wife living, the ready answer was, 
* Oh, he must get Gladstone to explain her away.' He 
has also Burke's habit of attaching undue importance to 
secondary topics. But the same liability to exaggeration 
which occasionally impairs the effect of a great speech, not 
unfrequcntly elevates an ordinary one, and enables him to 
compel attention to what may really be an important mat- 
ter, although an impatient or fastidious House may deem 
it small."* 

The undue copiousness of Mr. Gladstone's eloquence 
was pointed out, twenty years ago, by Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
in an admirable sketch of the House of Commons, in the 
Quarterly Review, f Mr. Brooks thinks that this statesman 
** would be a more popular orator if he would be less 
explicit ; but while he exhausts the subject, he sometimes 
exhausts the listener." The critic then contrasts Mr. 
Gladstone'iS mode of answering questions with that of the 
other ministers then in office. He * * points his finger, as 
one who is not going to let you off until you quite under- 

* London Quarterly, April, 1872. t July, 1854. 
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Stand the subject, and then he explains it to you at such 
length, and with such a copia vtrborum^ that you feel quite 
ashamed of the unreasonable trouble you have given to a 
man who has so much else to attend to. ♦ * * His an- 
swers contrast a good deal with those of Lord Palmerston, 
Supposing each statesman to be asked what day the ses- 
sion would be over, the Viscount would reply that it was 
the intention of her Majesty to close the session on the 
1 8th of August 

** Mr. Gladstone would possibly premise that, inasmuch 
as it was for her Majesty to decide upon the day which 
would be acceptable to herself, it was scarcely comfmtlble 
with Pariiamentary etiquette to ask the Minister V) antici- 
pate such decision ; but, presuming that he cjullr; ondcfr* 
stood the purport of the right hon. genttonan's q«^«rt)'ytt, 
of which he was not entirely assured, the C'>mp)^il'>« of 
the duties of the House of Commc;n«, an4 U*e U)\\w%\ 
termination of the sittings of the l^gisjbitfr*f, 'W^rr*? (>v^^ 
distinct tilings. He would say Uiai h<?f M^j^«ty'« Vi\\\U^,il 
had represented to the Qutsen t>iat the i^ftm^t *n^m\*\ \)^^)Sr>kr 
bly be accomplished about the i^th ^A h^^%^^K) m*^<J il^*i 
sadi day would not be unfiiy<>r^bk ior \J^m MV^/; Mi^i 
therefore, if the Sovereign should be \>\.*imfiA io ^*i)f/ iJ>i4 
view of the case, tb*t day he ha4 fjtatft^d wvmW <>*? j/fV^My 
that inquired afer by the ri^it h<Ax<jr^hk ^*;fXiUm^m/^ 



We have ladd,"' writer Mr. W^^y^ i^^id, ''tljtui tAh 
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lay no claim. Mr. Gladstone has many of the best quali- 
ties of a great leader. Like Mr. Disraeli, he can inspire 
on the. pyart of his followers a high degree of personal 
enthusiasm. Out of doors he has a still greater com- 
mand over the popular feeling than Mr. Disraeli ; nor is 
that fact to be accounted for by any question of politics. 
For whilst Mr. Disraeli's qualities, however much they 
may be admired by cultivated men of all political opinions, 
are 'caviare to the general/ Mr. Gladstone's are essentially 
popular. He has the passion, the enthusiasm, the fluency 
of speech, the apparent simplicity of action which are so 
dearly loved by the multitude. His name can be made a 
tower of strength for his party ; it might be adopted as the 
watchword or the rallying cry of a nation. 

**But in the House of Commons he finds the task of 
leading a majority one which is almost beyond his grasp, 
and in which he is only saved from the most serious blun- 
ders by the watchfulness of friends and colleagues. Partly, 
this ismnquestionably due to the fact that he is incapable 
of making any allowances for the weaknesses of his fellow- 
creatures. He has great strength of his own ; his soul, 
when he is engaged on any question of importance, is 
filled with an earnestness which is almost heroic, and he 
sees only one road to the end at which he aims — the short- 
est. Under these circumstances he is incapable of under- 
standing how any of his followers, who share his creed, '. 
and profess to be anxious to reach the same goal as him- 
self, can demur to the path which he is taking. For their 
individual crotchets he makes no allowances, and he is 
especially regardless of the unwillingness of the English 
gentleman to be driven in any particular direction. 
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*'It is curious to see as the result of this how much 
needless irritation he succeeds at times in causing amongst 
his followers. Over and over again the Liberal clubs have 
rung with complaints of his overbearing manner, of his 
'temper' — it ought, rather, to be * temperament ' — of his 
want of consideration for the ideas, the foibles, the preju- 
dices of the rank and file of his party. The general 
result is, that he makes a bad leader. Indeed, it would 
be safer to say, ^hat he does not lead at all, in the common 
sense of the word ; others lead for him. He has another 
weakness, which is strangely irritating, not perhaps to the 
majority, but at any rate to a very considerable minority of 
his followers ; we mean his abhorrence of such a thing as 
humor. He makes jests, himself, at times, and occasional- 
ly they are good ones ; but they are grim and ponderous 
jokes, such as one might expect to circle round the board 
of a funeral feast rather than in any livelier assemblage, 
and the fierceness of manner with which they are delivered, 
and the supernatural solemnity of his countenance, as he 
makes them, render it necessary that the man who ventures 
to laugh at them should havj a bold heart. As to such a 
thing as humor in others he cannot see it. More than 
once, when the House has been convulsed with laughter, 
at some exquisite bit of ' chaff ' — to use a slang phrase — on 
the part of Mr. Disraeli, he has risen, and in the most 
grave and emphatic manner, replied seriously to the lively 
sarcasm of his foe. 

** Then there is his * temper.' We hear a great deal — 
as it seems to us a great deal more than we ought to hear 
— ^about 'Gladstone's temper.' Even Liberal journals and 
Liberal members are fond of dwelling upon his hasty tern- 
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per, and it seems to be taken for granted that the Prime 
Minister is one of those |K|cvish and passionate men who 
make life a misery to those around them. The clubs 
dwell with much emphasis ui>on his arrogance and his 
domineering disposition ; and every little outburst of 
strong feeling which he displays is spoken of as though it 
were nothing more than that very contemptible thing — a fit 
of anger. As we have already said, it ought, it appears to 
us, to be Mr. Gladstone's temperament rather than his tem- 
per that should be held accountable for these occasional 
outbursts of which so much is made by those around him. 
That he is one of those finely-strung men of very tender 
susceptibilities, to whom the prick of a pin is more torture 
than the heaviest of downright blows, is certain. Equally 
certain is it that he has a will of enormous strength — Lord 
Salisbury has spoken of it in Parliament as an ' arrogant 
will,' and it is undoubtedly in the Cabinet a dominant 
will — that he holds, in a very considerable degree, the 
doctrine that the end justifies the means, and that he is in 
the heat of debate the victim of an impetuosity which 
sometimes hurries him into false positions, from which he 
is generally too proud to retreat afterwards. 

*' But against these serious fiiilings of temperament must 
be set the enthusiasm which is also a part of his nature, 
and which, when he has really worked himself up to 
boiling-point on a great question, he can always communi- 
cate to his followers ; and the resolution which enables 
him to persevere with any work he has undertaken, in 
the face of difficulties which would overwhelm most men. 
As a minister in charge of a great measure, one to which 
he has devoted the whole strength of his wonderful mind, 
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he has not an equal. When Mr. Gladstone gives himself 
\vith all his earnestness — and he is the most earnest man 
now living in England — to a great public question, he 
shows a knowledge, an ability, a power in handling- it, 
a g^rasp at once of the greatest principles and of the small- 
est details, a readiness to comprehend the objections raised 
to particular provisions of the bill, a fertility of resources 
in providing remedies for those objections, which no other 
English statesman can pretend to possess."* 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A STATESMAN. 

It is certainly a striking fact that the statesman first 
heralded by Macaulay as the rising hope of stem and un- 
bending Tories, should live to be seriously regarded by his 
opj)onents as * * a mixture of Cromwell and Gambetta ; " 
and to be charged with aiming at Dictatorship. *'He 
seizes, it is seriously said, the prerogative of the Crown, in 
order to coerce the independence of the House of Lords ; 
he uses his majority in the House of Commons to overbear 
the Sovereign ; and he dragoons the House of Commons 
by appeals to a public opinion and a national will, inde- 
pendent of and superior to it, of which he affects to be the 
priest and interpreter. " Even his warm admirers point out 
the existence in him of a democratic vein that seems to 
belong rather on the American side of the Atlantic. '* In- 
stead of governing the country through the House of Com- 
mons, he occasionally seems disposed to govern the House 
of Commons through the country. He sometimes speaks 

* " Cabinet Portraits," pp. 19-23. 
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as if he had an independent mandate from the nation to 
which its Parliamcntiry representiitivcs were bound to sub- 
mit No one can say that this dextrine has ever been dis- 
tinctly expressed or is consciously entertained by the Prime 
Minister ; hut phrases have been occasionally used, and a 
course of action has now and then been adopted, which 
point to the existence of some such feeling."* 

It will seem, to most Americans, that this criticism is a 
compliment, and that Mr. Gladstone simply accepts the 
inevitable tendency which is, even in England, substitut- 
ing a self-governing nation for a nation to be governed. 
The changes to which he yields are as inevitable as the 
change which, in America, has long since abolished the 
original functions of an Electoral College, and is soon to 
abolish tliat institution itself. Mr. Gladstone sees that an 
English minister must, after all, take his policy from the 
people, and show his genius by the skill with which he 
embodies this public demand. That Mr. Gladstone is 
thus skillful, all admit. The author of ** Political Por- 
traits" well says : 

*'In the power of giving legislative form to the policy 
on which the nation has determined, of organizing com- 
plex and difficult details into a complete and orderly 
scheme, and of recommending it by inexhaustible resources 
of exposition and illustration to Parliament, Mr. Glad- 
stone never had a superior, or, we may venture to say, an 
equal. As each reform has become what, in the slang of 
the House of Commons, is called a practical question, Mr. 
Gladstone has been ready to execute the mandate of the 

* " Political Portraits," from the London Daily News^ p. 17. 
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constituencies. If he had been in advance of public opin- 
ion, like Mr. Bright, or lagged behind it, like Lord Salis- 
bury, he could not have discharged this essential work : 
and his best genius and truest strength would have lacked 
their opportunity. To this peculiarity of character and 
circumstance the fact is owing that in Mr. Gladstone's 
career, more than in that of any other man who has lived 
through the same period, the history of England during 
the past forty years is reflected. If he had been from the 
first, or early in his career, a better theoretic politician, he 
might have been a less useful practical statesman." 

*'The feet is," says the critic of the Daily News, **that 
the early impression of Mr. Gladstone as a stern and un- 
bending Tory, and the later censure of-him as a capricious 
and erratic revolutionist, are equally without foundation. 
True, he has traversed nearly the whole space which sep- 
arates the opinions of Lord Eldon from the opinions of Mr. 
Bright. The distance is great ; but the time taken to ac- 
complish it has* been long. Mr. Gladstone has been forty 
years about it, and the journey is perhaps not yet com- 
pleted." 

And if we are to test Mr. Gladstone's practical states- 
manship, like his oratory, by its visible results, it is easy 
to point to such lasting monuments as the daring fiscal 
measures of Sir Robert Peers administration, largely 
planned and conducted by Mr. Gladstone ; the great ex- 
tension of suffrage, proposed in his Reform Bill of 1866, 
and afterwards carried through, almost of necessity, by his 
opponents ; the abolition of purchase in the army ; the 
disendowment and disestablishment of the Irish church j 
and the Treaty of Washington. 
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In Mr. Gladstone's record as a statesman, the point 
which will, to most Americans, seem peculiarly open to 
criticism, is his attitude in regard to our own civil vrar. 
Yet so far as criticism can be disarmed by frank apology 
and retraction, it was surely done by him. For Mi. Glad- 
stone wrote, in August, 1867, a letter to Mr. C. Kdwards 
Lester, — a letter first published in the New York Times^ 
eighteen months later, — in which he fully recognizes his 
mistake. ** He says" — to adopt the able summary con- 
taine<l in the London Spectator of Jan. 16, 1869 — **that at 
that time he had not only miscalculated the relative strength 
of the two combatants, but misunderstood the true issue 
for which they were fighting. The North had not yet 
identified itself with the cause of abolition ; and he mis- 
takenly believed the cause of the Union to be almost neces- 
sarily the cause also of slavery, because he supposed that 
the whole power of the Union was mortgaged to sustaining 
slavery in the South : while he held that as soon as the 
Union should be fairly divided, the slaveS would prove 
themselves too strong for the whites taken alone, since the 
latter would have been no longer backed by an executive 
of the United States bound to execute a fugitive slave law." 

Those who remember how much there was in the pub- 
lished speeches of both Abolitionists and Anti-Abolitionists 
to justify this point of view ; how constantly it had been 
urged by Messrs. Garrison and Phillips, that Disunion 
would be a benefit to the slaves, and how promptly Messrs. 
Seward and Adams had assured the English people that the 
war would not affect slavery ; can have some charity for Mr. 
Gladstone's difficulties. The Spectator, however, sees in 
these the proof of " a very strong previous prepossession 
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for the peculiar institution of the South ; " and Justia 
McCarthy declares this to have been a common solution 
of Mr. Gladstone's attitude. "The Gladstones had and 
have large West India property ; and when England eman- 
cipated her slaves by paying off the planters, the Gladstones 
came in for no small share of the national purchase-money. 
When the great Liberal orator came out so impetuously 
and unluckily with his celebrated panegyric on Jefferson 
Davis, a few years ago, some people shook their head, and 
remarked that the old planter spirit does not quite die out 
in the course of one generation."* Ee this as it may, it is 
certain that through all the long subsequent discussion of 
the Alabama claims, Mr. Gladstone was uniformly just and 
even friendly to the United States, and this in the lace of 
the bitterest opposition from the other party. His error 
was the error of educated England in general ; but from 
the moment when it was retracted, America had in the Eng- 
lish government no manlier friend. 
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rst tame before the public as an author 

a book piiblisUcd by him at Amiens in 

the Continent for relief from a 

Ht of this work was " The State 

h I ^I'Ci-ssed very High- 
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through three 
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editions, and had the h<'»nr)r, as has been already said, of 
an elaborate review by M.icaulay, wlm l>esto\ved the highest 
praise ufK>n the spirit and ability nf the author, while con- 
troverting his opinirms. This was f<jllowcd, in 1840, by a 
work of somewhat similar tone, entitled ** Church Princi- 
ples considered in their Results." In 1845, he published 
a " Manual of Family Prayers from the Liturgy," and a 
pamphlet on tlie commercial policy of Sir Rol>ert Peel. He 
wrote, in 1851, a iKimphlet under the title of ** Letters to 
the F3arl of Aberdeen," in which he asked the interference 
of the British Government in behalf of thirty tliousand 
political prisoners kept in confinement by the Neapolitan 
Bourbons. This pamphlet passed through eleven editions 
in a single year, was fonvarded by Lord Palmerston to all 
the British ministers on the continent of Europe, and was 
translated into the principal EurojKjan languages. 

Mr. Gladstone's ** Studies on Homer and the Homeric 
Age" (3 vols. Svo) were published in 1858. Ten years 
later, in 1868, he published " FIssays on Ecce Homo," 
and a pamphlet on the Irish Church question, entitled 
** A Chapter of Autobiography." F^arly in 1869 appeared 
** Juventus Mundi ; the Gods and Men of the Heroic Age." 
This was to some extent a condensation of his earlier work 
on Homer, and was even more highly creditable to the 
thought and scholarship of the Premier. No modem 
writer, perhaps, has brought out so strongly the essential 
refinement and dignity of tone pervading the great Greek 
poets ; and the high position conceded to woman in the 
heroic age of Greece. The "Juventus Mundi" was re- 
printed in Boston in 1869, but I was surprised to find Mr. 
Gladstone, three years after, still ignorant of the fact He 
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seemed much pleased to hear that he had thus a body of 
readers in America also. I suppose that an author's joys 
and solicitudes are much the same, to whatever heights of 
political preferment he may reach. 

Indeed, it has been given to Mr. Gladstone to prove, dur- 
ing the last few months, that it is now the author, not the 
statesman, who rules the world ; and he may have taken 
some secret pleasure in proving that he could, when out of 
office, move England more by his pen than his successful 
rival could influence it from his place in Parliament. The 
astonishing impression made by his recent pamphlet is 
well known. The work itself was an amplification of a 
text from an article of his own, in the Contemporaiy Review 
(Oct., 1874), and bore the title **The Vatican Decrees in 
their bearing on Civil Allegiance ; a Political Expos- 
tulation." The vigor of the style, the learning exhibited, 
and the source whence it came, all contributed to give it an 
extraordinary influence. Edition after edition was called for, 
and tens of thousands of copies were sold. It was boldly 
proclaimed in this pamphlet that, since 1870, *'Rome has 
substituted for the proud boast oi semper eadem^ a policy of 
violence and change in faith ;" *'that she has equally re- 
pudiated modern thought and ancient history ; " ** that she 
has refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool she was 
thought to have disused;" and **that Rome requires a 
convert who now joins her, to forfeit his moral- and mental 
freedom, and to place his loyalty and civil duty at the 
mercy of another. " 

Mr. Gladstone avoided committing himself as to the 
policy which might be necessary for England, in view of 
these facts, but his statement of the facts themselves proved 
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enough to rouse controversy to the utmost What was 
most important, this discussion eliciteil from some of the 
leading representatives of the old Roman Catholic ^milies 
in England the most positive disclaimers of divided alle- 
giance ; while Rev. Dr. J. H. Newman — whom Mr. Glad- 
stone himself describes as t*the first living theologian now 
within the Roman Catholic Communion" — has by no 
means proved himself so loyal to the Pope's temporal 
supremacy as might have been expected. 

CONCLUSION. 

The excitement produced by the pamphlet had by no 
means died away, when Mr. Gladstone again attracted all 
eyes to himself by writing to Earl Granville his formal res- 
ignation of the leadership of the Liberal pyarty. The 
announcement was made, Jan. i6, 1875, in the following 
terms : 

**I see no public advantage in my continuing to act as 
leader of the Liberal party. After forty-two years of labo- 
rious public* life, I think myself entitled to retire with the 
present opportunity. This retirement is dictated by per- 
sonal views regarding the method of spending the closing 
years of my life. My conduct in Parliament will continue 
to be governed on the same principles as hitherto, and ar- 
rangements for the treatment of general business and to 
advance the convenience of the Liberal party will have my 
cordial support." 

Earl Granville replied : '* I have communicated in detail 
the reasons, for which I profoundly regret, and deprecate 
your decision. My late colleagues fully agree in this 
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regret at the failure of the endeavors to dissuade you from 
your purpose, and doubtless the Liberal party also concur 
with us in the observations we addressed you, prompted by 
considerations of public advantages and not merely by a 
sense of your service and our admiration and attachment." 

Among the various comments on this unexpected event, 
it is probable that none better speaks the average feeling 
of the Liberal party than the following from the Spectator : 

'* Every man, however necessary to his fellow-men, must 
be the ultimate judge of his own conduct, but Mr. Glad- 
stone's letter of resignation is nothing less than a calamity. 
His decision has been made final just at the moment when 
the party, and to a large extent the country, had made up 
its mind to renew cordially and thoroughly its old allegi- 
ance, and to follow him as Englishmen follow a leader 
who is fighting up the hill in the face of overpowering foes. 
The appreciation of Mr. Gladstone is probably stronger 
with his party now than it has ever been. Time has shown 
those who honestly dissented from him, such as the non- 
conformists, that they have nothing to expect either from 
the policy, or the squeezeableness, or the good-nature of 
his adversaries, and they were openly rearranging them- 
selves to fight under his banner. Time has also worn away 
the bitterness of those who were discontented with him on 
personal grounds, many of whom failed to obtain seats in 
the new Parliament, and time has riveted the faith of the 
old Whigs in the wisdom of their originally unwilling 
choice. Above all, time has shown the Liberals through- 
out the country that for Mr. Gladstone no equal substitute 
is obtainable. The party has many able leaders, but some 
objection of some sort can be raised to each ; and there is 
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this objection to them all, that no one of them is or could 
be an effective leader in the presence of the disapproving 
member for Greenwich. That i)art which Sir Robert Peel 
played successfully fur some years is not open to Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

** There is not a competent follower behind him who 
docs not know that he must either lead, or travel abroad, 
or, by occasional interventions, dwarf any other leader into 
powcrlessness, and who was not therefore ready to accept 
him, if not with his whole heart — and that is the case with 
nine out of ten — ^at least with his whole brain. If Mr. 
(jladstone had only said that he would lead, there would 
have been one mighty cheer, and a party as thoroughly 
disciplined as Liberals can ever hope to be. It would have 
taken but one session of real hardship, of daily watchhil- 
ness and contest and intellectual victor}-, to make the party 
again strong, and give them that distant sight of power 
which impels political leaders to their highest projects and 
most strenuous efforts to achieve them. And now the pros- 
pect is overcast, the party thrown into anarchy, — for, after 
all, its chiefs were Mr. Gladstone's ministers, and after his 
resignation cease to form an organism, — and the rulars of 
the future are left without the guidance of the man on 
whose genius they could most confidently rely. Still 
young, as years are counted in English politics, in the 
fullest vigor of health, with his brain teeming with capaci- 
ties, with an army of followers ready at his beck, Mr. Glad- 
stone retires from the service of the country which owes to 
him more than to any man now living, and at least as 
much as to any premier in her constitutional record. 

'*And painful as it is to say it, there is another word 
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remaining to be said. This last duty done — ^and we main- 
tain that it is a moral duty of the most imperative kind — 
Mr. Gladstone must bethink himself whether, until the 
new leadership is compacted, he can conscientiously inter- 
vene even occasionally in debate. It seems so hard to 
write, but the plain truth lies there, that Mr. Gladstone in 
the house so dwarfs every other Liberal, the sound of his 
voice so terrifies every other orator, the words of his coun- 
sel so outweigh the advice of any other Ulysses, that leader- 
ship may be an impossibility or a humiliation. There is 
not a possible leader who,, if he knew that Mr. Gladstone 
were coming after him, would not lose half his powers in 
the depressing consciousness that he was sure to be out- 
shone, that he might possibly be rebuked, and that he 
might be criticised into inanition. With Mr. Gladstone 
in the house, no ecclesiastical policy is possible to the 
front Liberal bench, and no financial policy can be pressed 
with a certainty of acceptance. With Napoleon in the 
ranks, no marshal can command, and it is from very ad- 
miration, from an enthusiasm of belief in his powers, that 
we repeat the advice of those who wish him no good, arid 
pray him, if he will be kingmaker instead of king, not to 
let his shadow take all brightness out of the new-made 
crown and all authority out of a scarcely welded sceptre." 

This action on Mr. Gladstone's part appears now (Feb- 
ruar}', 1875) to be final. But who can say? He is but 
sixty-six — ** still young, as years are counted in English 
politics" — and it is safe to say that his public career is not 
ended. It is even possible that his period of greatest influ- 
ence may yet lie in the future. But in what direction that 
influence may lie, it is impossible to tell. There is a va- 
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riable and incalculable clement in Mr. Gladstone, result- 
ing from the very earnestness of his nature and the sensi- 
tiveness of his conscience. His very love of justice is liable 
at any moment to put him into attitudes which astonish 
his own allies, and he was once charged by Mr. Grant 
Duff with a habit of ''turning round and firing his revolver 
in the face of his followers." 



II. 
Mr. Disraeli. 



■♦-♦♦- 




HE visitor to the House of Commons, asking to 
have Mr. Disraeli pointed out, is directed to the 
middle of the first Treasury bench, where sits a 
man whose aspect, temperament, and career make him 
unique among Englishmen. He is of middle height, of 
rather slender figure, and of scrupulously neat aspect. He 
looks self-absorbed and utterly alone. "Either because 
his colleagues do not care to chat with him, or because he 
discourages private conversation in the House, Mr. Disraeli 
invariably sits apart, in a kind of grim loneliness. Mr. 
Gladstone is, except when he sleeps, rarely quiet for a 
moment, frequently engaging in conversation with those 
near him, often laughing heartily himself, and being the 
cause of laughter in his interlocutors. When Mr. Disraeli 
enters the House and takes his accustomed seat, he crosses 
one leg over the other, folds his arms, hangs down his 
head, and so sits for hours at a time in statuesque silence." * 
"Over the high, arched forehead," says Wemyss Reid, 



* i< 



Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 45. 
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' * there hangs from the crown of the head a single curl of 
dark hair, a curt which you cannot look at without feeling 
a touch of pathos in your inmost heart, for it is the only 
thing about the worn and silent man reminding you of the 
brilhant youth of * Vivian Grey.' The (ace below this soli- 
tar)' lock is deeply marked with the furrows left by care's 
ploughshare ; the fine dark eyes look downwards, the 
mouth is closed with a firmness that says more for this 
man's tenacity of will than pages of eulog)' would do ; but 
what strikes you more than anything else is the utter lack 
of expression upon the countenance. No one looking at 
the face, though but for a moment, could fall into the 
error of supposing that expression and intelligence are not 
there ; they are there, but in concealment 

" Much is said of the power possessed by Napoleon the 
Third of hiding his thoughts from the keenest scrutiny ; 
but more than once even his power over his countenance 
has been sorely taxed, and he has been glad of the grateful 
shelter of the curling mustache that shades his mouth. 
Without any such help, however, Mr. Disraeli has a face 
that is simply inscrutable. Again and again have hun- 
dreds of keen eyes been turned at critical moments towards 
that face, to read, if it might be possible, something of the 
thoughts of the man himself; but never once, not even in 
the most exciting crisis of personal or political conflict, has 
the face unwittingly relaxed, or friend or foe been able to 
read aught there. It is the face of a sphinx, inscrutable 
and unfathomable ; it is, as men of every party will admit, 
the most remarkable face in England. " * 

* " Cabinet Portraits," p. 3. 
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MR. Disraeli's origin and political career. 

The brilliant painter of '* Political Portraits" in the DaUx 
News, thinks that none of Mr. Disraeli's early novels dis- 
close as much of the man as is given in the brief sketch of 
his family history, prefixed, under the form of a memoir 
of his father, to the later editions of ** Curiosities of Lite- 
rature." **In the short memoir in question, Mr. Disraeli 
accounts for himself more satisfactorily than any formal 
autobiography could do. For the purpose of understand- 
ing him, it is worth all the rest of his works, put together. 
It shows the medium, as naturalists call it, in which he 
was reared, the influences which acted upon his genius 
and character, and against which in turn his genius 
and character reacted. In relating the history of his 
fcimily, Mr. Disraeli supplies us with the key to his politi- 
cal life. 

' * In the fifteenth century Mr. Disraeli's ancestors, under 
a name different from that which they subsequently bore, 
were settled in Spain, whence, towards the close of that 
century, they were driven by the persecutions of the Inqui- 
sition to seek a refuge in the territories of the Venetian 
Republic. * Grateful to the God of Jacob, who had sus- 
tained them through unprecedented trials, and guarded 
them through unheard-of perils, they assumed the name 
of Disraeli — a name never borne before or since by an}' 
other family, in order that their race might be forever rec- 
ognized.' In 1745 Mr. Disraeli's grandfather, Benjamin 
Disraeli, the younger of tAvo brothers, settled in England. 
Mr. Disraeli would seem not only to have received his 
grandfather's name, but to have inherited from him some 
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ofhm quzhittH, He is depicted as 'a man of ardent duv* 

act/;r, Hangulnc, counif(couff, ftpcculativc^ and fortunate; 
with a U:Tfi]ff:r which no (liMapjK;intmcnt could disturb, and 
a brain, arriid rf:vt:rH<:Hf full of resource,' The immignui^ 
an hiH ^rand.H^^n relates, made his fortune, laid out an Ital* 
ian i('dTf\(:n at Knfichl, jilaycd whist with Sir Horace Mann, 
'at/; mjwxaroni which was dressed by the Venetian consul,' 
and safjg carixonett;is. He had married a daughter of hit 
own raf.e, wlio, however, 'never jiardoned him for bis 
name,' mtkj: it identified her with a |K;ople of whom ibe 
was anliamed, anrl from whom they kept a]r>of« As often 
haj/fi/:ri«» in similar caw:s, the only son of the enterprising 
Jewinh merchant was the very opposite of his father, a timid 
Tf'jJuHf:, YvAui^ amon;( his books, simple as Goldsmith, and 
hfATTifif] as a jrrarnmarian of the Middle Ages. His birth, 
as his y/fU has (>^^inted out, left him without relations or 
family acquaint;ince. 'He nr;t only never entered into 
the politics of the day, but he couUl never understand 
them. He never was connected with any [^articular bodj 
or set of men ; comrades of school or college, or confed-* 
eratr.-s in that public life which, in Kngland, is, perhaps 
the only foundation of real friendship,' 

" iienjarnin Disrafjli, the grandfather, who, but for bis 
retirement from business before the era of the revolutic/narjr 
wars anrl the great h^ns, would j>rolxibly, his descendant 
thinks, have become a millionaire, died when the future 
Prime Minister of Kngland was a lad of twelve. Reared 
in a home of as al^solute seclusion from Knglish society as 
if it ha<^l been placed in an island of the Mediterranean, 
with occasional glirnjises, perhaps, at Knfield, of a strange 
society, more foreign than English, and more cc^mopolitaa 
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than either, the young Disraeli must early have felt that 
strange sense of moral detachment from the nation in which 
he has lived, and in which he has attained the highest 
place, which is visible in his writings and his career. In 
both homes he must soon have learned that his name and 
race placed a certain barrier between him and the distinc- 
tions to which he aspired. By a somewhat sweeping and 
incredible negative, he describes his grandmother as *so 
mortified by her social position, that she lived until eighty 
without indulging a tender expression.' She disliked her 
race, and was, as Mr. Disraeli himself bears witness, 
ashamed of the name she bore. Mr. Disraeli deserves 
only praise for the contrary impulse, which has led him to 
assert that name and that race against ignorant and bigoted 
contempt. Still they set him apart. He was outside the 
English .world ; and, in spite of his intimate participation 
in English politics, he has been as a foreigner in them. 
He has understood them with a sort of external intellect ; 
but he has never thoroughly entered into them, and has 
cared for them as little on their own account as his father 
did. Parties and questions have been with him weapons, 
and not causes. He has written a formal * Vindication of 
the British Constitution,' and in the 'Adventures of Cap- 
tain Popanilla' has composed one of the most caustic 
satires upon it that have ever appeared. He was the cham-. 
pion of Free Trade in his earlier books, and won party- 
leadership as the advocate of Protection. He has laughed 
at our aristocracy — in * Lothair ' he laughs at them still — 
and has done them homage, denounced them as a Vene- 
tian oligarchy, and eulogized them as the dignified pillars 
on which order and liberty rest. He has been a Radical, 
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a 'rory-I<:i(li(:;Ll, and :i Tory without tin; Radical, a Con- 
Hcrv.'itivc, iiixl a ('onsiiUitioiialist ; \ho. (limit of Mr. Hume 
and jMr. O'Connrll, ilic ( oI1«m^;u(; of Lord f4jiliKl)iiry, the 
Mentor of Lord John Manners, and ihc < hicf adviser of 

ih'* lilt«: Lrird I)rrl)y."* 

Mr. I)isia<li w;is horn in Lon(h)n (al No. 6 i)h)ofnKl)ury 
Srjuarcj, !)'•< (Mnl)''r 21, 1^05, hdn)^ th<: rhh-sl. mou of Iwiac 
I>isra('H. His nioihcr's maiden riiinic was Has(rvi, lie was 
t;ui;.',hlhy piiv;it'- Miton, and was phurd, when v<!ryyoiii% an 
artit led < hnk with :tn eminent. M)li< itor, who was an inti- 
mat'* (liend of the elder hi-.raeli, ;ind who, hiring childleHM, 
wi.hed to tian .mil. his hn lative prat tier to his f'ricnd'H Notl. 
The yonn;^ m:in remained in this position for sornc three 
yiMrs ; after whi( h he trave|e(l on iIk; (!ontirMrnt, and, on 
retnrnin)^ to l'!n;',l:ind, pnhlishefl, when r^nly twenty, liiM 
novel cij' " Vivi;in ^Irey." It imm<'di:it(rly attra<t<:d much 
noti( (!, and won for iis:ntthor m:iny fhitlerin^ social atten- 
tions. Lady IJles';in;;ton thus d<:.s( rihed to Willis, a few 
ye:Li'; later, lIk; yoniij^ anthoi s first appraram <; in h<rr draw- 
liiy, room : 

" I)i:aaeli, th*: rider, ( ame hen: with his son, thr other 
nij^ht. It wonid have rjelii^hted yoti to ser: the old Iiiau'll 
prid" in him, :ind th'; son's leiptrd for his f'alher. Disraeli, 
the elder, live'i in the jonntiy, ahont twenty miles from 
town ; M'ldom ( onws tip to i/uidon, and leads a lif'o of re- 
tired lei-.iMe, (•:!( h d:iy hoardih); n|)and dispeiiiin/^fordi treaM- 
n res of liteiiitnie. He is(onitly, yetnihane, and impressefl 
one at ohm: with (onlideme in hi:( f.^oo(lne..s. In his man- 
ner, DiMaeli the yc>nn/;er is <piite the < liiinK t(rr of Vivi^H 

•• I'oliticaj I'orliaiiri," |iji. Mf, jo. 
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Grey, full of genius and eloquence, with extreme good 
nature and perfect frankness of character." * 

The young author then traveled in the East, published 
more novels, and, in 1832, offered himself as a candidate 
for Parliament, in the borough of High Wycombe, in 
Buckinghamshire. He appeared on that occasion as a Radi- 
cal, recommended by Mr. Hume and Sir E. L. Bulwer. 
It is said that he had applied unsuccessfully to O'Connell 
for indorsement He was defeated again, and yet again, 
and on hearing that Earl Grey, whose relative he was 
opposing, had asked the question *' Who is he ? " Disraeli 
published a vehement political pamphlet under that title, 
and then another pamphlet entitled **The Crisis Exam- 
ined." He again announced himself as a candidate at 
Marylebone, and this, too, failing, became a candidate at 
Taunton, in 1835, as a Conservative. 

On one occasion, during this canvass, he publicly 
denounced O'Connell as **a bloody traitor." To this 
O'Connell afterwards replied that, for aught he knew, 
Disraeli might be **the true heir-at-law of the impenitent 
thief who died on the Cross." For this Disraeli challenged 
Morgan O^Connell, but the challenge was not accepted ; 
Disraeli was bound over to keep the peace, and the corre- 
spondence was published. One letter to O'Connell closed 
with the words : ** We shall meet at Philippi, where I will 
seize the first opportunity of inflicting castigation for the 
insults you have lavished upon me." Two years later, when 
he at length obtained a seat from the borough of Maid- 
stone, in the first Parliament of Queen Victoria's reign, 

* " Pencilings by the Way." London, 1835, III. 77. 
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his fnni «i«cth contained a violent denunciation tf O'Cott-l 
ij':)1, Urifiirliinatoly, ttii<i firnt fipcedi vfna a &ilure, t&roti|ft 
tin: cxiiftunrntion 'ifliiH mannor of spciiking. It was greeted 
wrih tin; liiiiKliRT of llic Hihihc, Ho closed it, however, 
Willi tlicfn: winU: "I ain not BuriiriHcd at the receptiOQ 
I l]:ivi.- i:xji^ri>:n(.'(:il. I Unvc bc^un several times man]' 
tliirit;<i, nnil 1 hiive often micccedeJ !tt last. I shall sit down 
ntiw, hiittlic time will come when you will hear me." Two 
yciira inter, in 1B31J, tljif> prediction began to be fulfilled, 
iind he ina<le a ki>ccc1i that cummandcd the rcspectfal atten- 
tion oftl.uHonHe. 

Ill 1K39, Mr. Dinmcli married Ihc widow of his friend 
and t'llieagtic in the Maidntonc representation, Wyndbam 
lx;wi!i. 'I'liiH lady's Tortunc and her personal character had 
niilie a hajipy infliicn(-e on his destinies, and he has dedi- 
cated one of his novels to her as to "a perfect wife," On 
liis declining a pceraf^c in 1868, she was created VisconDt- 
ess Heatonsfield, 

During tlic few years afler Iiis marriage, he published 
another remarltahic scries of novels, which, lilce his earlleit 
fiction, were supposed to portray real characters, and 
which sketched the outline of a new parly called "Ycmog 
Kngland," IwHed upon a sort of IIi«h-Churcli radicalism. 
'riiescmi-polilical character of these works helped hisparlla* 
mcntsiry prestige. Hut tlie turning-point in his political 
career is commonly considered to have been the occasion 
when, in 1844, he separ.ilcd himself from .Sir Robert Peel, . 
liecoming the spokesman of those who adhered to the pol- 
icy of I'roleclion, " Hitherto he had been rather endured 
than cncouraf^ed, llie elder folk among the parly with wbidi 
he had allied himself looking with suspicion upon the 
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young man who came down to the House with carefully 
prepared epigrams and not too pellucid adumbrations of a 
new philosophy, and who was in personal aspect not alto- 
gether dissimilar from Maud's brother, 

* That jeweled mass of millinery. 
That oiled and curled Assyrian Bull 
Smelling of musk and of insolence.' 

But there was no one ready and able to say such cruel 
things of a great Minister tottering to his fall as he : and so 
it came to pass that Mr. Disraeli was accepted as the spokes- 
man of a party, and having once gained a responsible and 
weighty position in the House of Commons, improved his 
opportunities till he reached the highest eminence of Eng- 
lish political life."* 

It is said by those who heard these extraordinary attacks 
that no printed reports can give any impression of their 
venom and their vigor. This may well be, and yet enough 
of these qualities remains to astonish the reader. For in- 
stance, Mr. Disraeli said of his antagonist that he *'had all 
along, for thirty or forty years, traded on the ideas of others ; 
that * * his life had been one great appropriation clause ; 
and that '* he had ever been the burglar of other men's in- 
tellects." H^ described Sir Robert Peel's speeches as 
*' dreary pages of interminable talk; full of predictions 
falsified, pledges broken, calculations that had gone wrong, 
and budgets that had blown up. And this not relieved by 
a single original thought, a single generous impulse, or a 
single happy expression. " The policy of the Premier was 

* " Men and Manner in Parliament/' p. 245. 
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described as ** a system so matter of fact, yet so ^llacious ; 
takin;^ in everjbody, thouj^h everybody knew he was 
deceived ; a system so mechanical, yet so Machiavellian^ 
that he could hardly say what it was, except a sort of hum- 
tlrum hocus-pocus, in which the * Order of the Day ' was 
nuned to take in a nation." And Mr. Disraeli called on 
the House of Commons to *' dethrone a dynasty of decep- 
tion, by putting an end to this intolerable yoke of official 
despotism and Parliamentary imposture." 

In 1849 he became the recognized leader of the Con- 
senative party in the House of Commons. In 1852 he 
became Chancellor of the E.xchcquer, and a member of the 
Privy Council, under Lord Derby. This ministry remained 
in office less than a year, but resumed power in February, 
1858, and he was reappointed to the same position. In 
February, 1859, he brought fonvard a reform bill, extend- 
ing the suffrage ver}' widely, and basing it rather on educa- 
tion than on property. It was defeated in the House of 
Commons, March 31, 1859, and Parliament was dissolved 
in consequence. In July, 1866, Lord Derby again became 
Premier, and Mr. Disraeli Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and the new reform bill was soon after passed, giving the 
right of suffrage to all householders in a borough, and to 
every person in a county who had a freehold of forty shil- 
lings. In February, 1868, Lord Derby resigned, and Mr. 
Disraeli became Premier, but resigned in December, hav- 
ing been defeated on the Irish Church question ; and the 
country having meantime pronounced against him, at a 
general election, Mr. Gladstone succeeded him, but in turn 
resigned in February, 1874, when Mr. Disraeli again be- 
came Prime Minister, a position which he still holds. 
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MR. DISRAELI AS AN ORATOR. 

** When he rises to speak/' says a writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of Mr. Disraeli, ** he generally rests his hand for a 
moment upon the table, but it is only for a moment, for he 
invariably endeavors to gain the ear of his audience by mak- 
ing a point at the outset, and the attitude which he finds most 
conducive to the happy delivery of points is to stand balancing 
himself upon his feet with his hands in his coat-tail pockets. 
In this position, with his head hung down as if he were 
mentally debating how best to express a thought that had 
just occurred to his mind, Mr. Disraeli slowly utters the 
polished and poisoned sentences over which he has spent 
laborious hours in the closet.* * * 

**But the merest tyro in the House knows a moment 
beforehand when Mr. Disraeli is approaching what he 
regards as a convenient place in his speech for dropping 
in the phrase-gem he pretends to have just found in an odd 
corner of his mind. They see him leading up to it ; they 
note the disappearance of the hands in the direction of the 
coat-tail pockets, sometimes in search of the pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which is brought out and shaken with a light and 
careless air, but most often to extend the coat-tails, whilst 
with body gently rocked to and fro, and an affected hesi- 
tancy of speech, the speaker produces his ban mot. For the 
style of repartee in which Mr. Disraeli indulges — which, 
may be described generally as a sort of solemn chafTing, 
varied by strokes of polished sarcasm — this manner is ad- 
mirable, in proportion as it has been seldom observed. But 
it is monotonous to a degree perhaps exceeded only by that 
of Mr. Card well, who, during his last speech on the Army 
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Estimates, was timed with a watch, and found to go throngfa 
the following series of oratorical performances with the regu- 
larity of a pendulum, preserving throughoutan hour the ex- 
act time allotted at the outset to each manoeuvre : First, he 
advanced to the table and rested upon it, leaning his left 
arm upon the edge ; secondly, he stood bolt upright and 
retired half a pace from the table, letting his arms hang stiffly 
by his side ; thirdly, he put both hands out and arranged 
the papers before him ; fourthly, he retired a full pace, 
folded his hands behind him under his cr^t-tails, and again 
stood bolt upright, looking like an undertaker who had 
called for orders. This latter was his favorite position, and 
he remained in it for the longest period. But when the 
time came to forsake it, he advanced, leaned his arm upon 
the table, and again went through the full round of grace- 
ful action. Mr. Disraeli is not as bad as this ; but his 
oratorical movements are formed in the same school, and 
are spoiled by the same defects. Not being an orator by 
nature, and knowing the necessity of some action while 
speaking, he stiflly performs a series of bodily jerks, which 
are as much like the easy, natural gestures of the true orator 
as is the waddling of a duck across a stubble-field like the 
progress of a swan over the bosom of a lake. * * ♦ ♦ 
** It seemed a special providence that the rival leaden 
of party should be men of such diametrically opposed tem- 
perament, and that a feast so spiced with variety should 
be provided for the delectation of the connoisseur. An 
artificial, highly-polished, keenly-sharpened, epigrammatic, 
terse, unemotional style that of Mr. Disraeli ; and then 
to be followed by Mr. Gladstone, trembling through 
every fiber with the quick, hot rush of passion, glowing 
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and copious in language, luxuriant in fancy, fervid in 
conviction, and often beside himself with righteous 
rage."* 

An acute observer, Mr. Shiriey Brooks, remarked of Mr. 
Disraeli's oratory of twenty years ago, that his premeditated 
speeches, no matter how brief the time for preparation, 
were far better than his off-hand replies. ''Unprepared, 
he has a tendency to verbiage, and to a repetition of the 
same idea, without a sufficient variety of treatment : pre- 
pared, and not a blow misses ; not a sarcasm is impeded 
by a weakening phrase. The arrow, stripped of all plumage 
except that which aids and steadies its flight, strikes within 
a hair's breadth of the archer's aim ; whether it finds the 
joint of the harness, or shivers on the shield^ is occasionally 
matter of opinion ; but that it often wounds deeply would 
seem to be proved by the exceeding ferocity with which, 
out of the House, Mr. Disraeli is assailed. In the House, 
it is rare for any one but Mr. Gladstone to meddle with 

him."t 

Mr. Escott thus describes the demeanor of Mr. Disraeli, 
under fire, in the House of Commons. ''There, seated 
in the middle of the Treasury Bench, is Mr. Disraeli, calm, 
impassive, and to all appearance ' in inward meditation 
wrapt,' and dreamily unconscious of all that is going on 
around him. Immediately opposite is Mr. Gladstone 
speaking — for we will suppose it to be one of the occasions 
on which the leader of the Opposition camp has forsaken his 
Cambrian seclusion at the bidding of the Public Worship 

♦ " Men and Manner in Parliament/* pp. 47-49, 280. 
f London Quarterly^ July, 1854. 
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Bill — in his most effective manner. Occasionally Mr, 
Disraeli leans fonvard to the table, dips a pen in ink, and 
notes down a single word on a diminutive piece of paper. 
But the motion seems merely mechanical, and the Prime 
Minister once more lapses into apparent lethargy. Mr. 
Gladstone is now drawing on to his peroration ; and pres- 
ently, having brought his final sentence to a close in a tone 
full of emphasis and passion, sits down. Not a moment 
is lost ; the cheers have not died away when Mr. Disraeli 
springs from his seat, with all the artificially suppressed 
impetuosity which marked his manner twenty years ago. 
The management of his voice is much now as it was then. 
In gesture Mr. Disraeli never much indulged. He used 
indeed, to be very* much in the habit of toying, somewhat 
affectedly, with a cambric pocket-handkerchief at particu- 
lar points of his address. That device he has now dis- 
carded, and a slight inclination of the body is the only 
sign which he gives of any access of momentary emotion. 
His utterance is clear as of old, and the occasional very 
slight hesitation only serves to give emphasis to the phrase 
or word which it precedes. It has been said, with truth, 
of the Parliamentar}' manner of Mr. Disraeli, that no orator 
ever carried to a higher perfection the art of compelling a 
hearer to listen to every word spoken. It is his character- 
istic to adopt a tentative manner until he discovers, by the 
acclamations with which some cleverly turned phrase is 
received, that he has hit the House between wind and 
water. Then his voice changes, his attitude becomes 
more erect. Confident of the result, he proceeds to en- 
force the argument, or to point the moral, first flashed on 
the House by a single verbal felicity, with every variety 
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of illustration, and with a luxurious abundance of epi- 
thets."* 

Mr. Disraeli has also much more of wit and lightness of 
manner — that convenient quality which Edmund Quincy 
once defined as '* specific levity" — than his great rival. 
Being or seeming to be far less in earnest than Mr. Glad- 
stone, he finds it more easy to joke with his opponents, or 
even to flatter them. '* Not merely has he been in a great 
degree all things to all men, complimenting now the 
Home Rulers on their good taste and moderation, now 
some erewhile antagonist on the conscientious energy of 
his career, but he has seldom failed, when opportunity 
offered, to import an element of jocularity into the senato- 
rial routine. One is reminded by the reception given to 
Mr. Disraeli, when he rises to answer the most trivial in- 
quiry, of the old story of Theodore Hook. If the author 
of Sayings and Doings asked for the mustard, the whole 
company went into roars of laughter. Mr. Disraeli has 
acquired such a reputation for witty antithesis, and odd 
combinations of words, that the most commonplace of his 
replies is quite enough to elicit an anticipatory titter from 
both sides of the House. It can hardly be said that Mr. 
Disraeli's colleagues are equally successful in this line of 
effort. Mr. Cross frequently essays the humorous roie, 
but his very mild jests fall flat, and not the faintest suspi-, 
cion of cachinnation is audible. Mr. Disraeli s weapon 
can be handled by himself alone. 

''Taking a retrospect of all the rhetorical incidents and 
episodes in the House of Commons between the months 

* T. H. S. Escott, in Erasers Magazine^ Oct., 1874. 
4 
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of March aiul August, the most assiduous habitue will be 
able only to call to iniiui one genuine joke, and that was 
the hap{>y comparison by Mr. Disraeli of Mr. Fawcett's 
incessant (lueries addressed to the Government, in the 
ccjurse of the debate on the second reading of the Endowed 
Schools Amendment Bill, with * a practice of which we 
have heard a great deal lately — the Catechism after the 
Second Lesson/ But Mr. Disraeli has coined phrases 
which have excited momentar)' merriment, some of which 
may win a permanent place in the riper hire of Parliament* 
ary good things." * 

One of the latest observers of Parliamentary traits, in the 
Gentleman s Magazine^ thus states the weak points of Mr. 
Disraeli's oratory: **The Prime Minister is a successful 
parliamentary speaker, but his oratorical merits do not 
range higher. He lacks two qualities without which true 
elocjuence is impossible — to wit, earnestness and sincere 
conviction. It is only on the rarest occasions that Mr. 
Disraeli even affects to be righteously roused ; and then 
he is rather amusing than otherwise. He has a lively 
fancy, and an art, highly and carefully cultivated, of coin- 
ing polished phrases, generally personal in their bearing. 
When these are fla«hed forth, he carries the House with 
him ; but for the rest he is even dull. Just as the merits 
of the pudding at a school dinner are gauged by the fre- 
quency of the plums which occur in a slice, so is the suc- 
cess of Mr. Disraeli's speeches measured by the number of 
sparkling sentences distributed throughout an oration. 
The plums are of the best, but the pudding is unques- 

* T. H. S. Escott, in Fraser's Magazine, Oct., 1874. 
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tionably heavy ; and of course the actual quantity of the 
latter is immeasurably greater than that of the former. 
There are, to tell the truth, few things more dreary in the 
experience of a session in the House of Commons than a 
long speech from Mr. Disraeli. At short, sharp replies or 
interrogations, he is supremely effective ; but when it 
comes to a long speech, the lack of stamina manifests itself, 
and we have something which, if not occasionally incom- 
prehensible, is often involved. To cite an instance which 
will be within the personal recollection of readers, — was any 
one able to follow Mr. Disraeli through that argument 
about indirect and direct taxation, with special reference to 
the income tax, with which he, a fortnight before the disso- 
lution, bewildered the farmers at Aylesbury, after having 
dined with them at their ordinary ? He himself evidently 
staggered under the unwonted weight of the argument, 
and finally hustled it off his shoulders, returning with a 
sense of relief, in which his audience shared, to a lighter 
style. 

**No one has more accurately gauged Mr. Disraeli's 
especial abilities than has Mr. Disraeli himself, and he is 
at his best when, by reason of fortunate circumstances, he 
is so powerful that he can act untrammeled by foreign 
influence. We see proof of this in the matter of making 
long speeches. Whilst he was in opposition, the leader of 
a party which never loved him, and to which he is linked 
by bonds of sympathy that are on both sides artificial, he 
occasionally felt it incumbent upon him to make long 
speeches. Mr. Gladstone had filled the House for two 
hours or more with a flood of oratory, and it seemed to 
some of the more intelligent of Conservatives that *the 
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party' were not fairly treated, and did not bjr ccraparison 
shine, if their leader uttered only half as many word* and 
occupied ihe attention of the House for but one moie^ of 
the time engrossed by the other side. Mr. Disraeli, an- 
swering' gallantly to the impulse of the spur, has, under 
these circumstances, spoken for two hours or even mon^ 
with the result of greatly weakening his argument, and 
damaging his cause and his reputation. Since his advent 
to power at the head of a great majority, he has felt him- 
self to be above dictation, and the result has been, that 
although the necessity for his making set speeches has in- 
creased, he never makes a long one. During the session 
of 1874, there were some momentous debates, in which 
the Premier interposed to state the views and intentions of 
the Government ; but on no occasion did he speak at so 
much as an hour's length, and the majority of his speeches 
did not occupy more than half an hour in the deliveiy. 
What was, take it for all in all, perhaps the cleverest speedl 
he ever delivered, that in the Home Rule debate, was com- 
menced and brought to a conclusion within the space of 
three quarters of an hour. The consequence of this free- 
dom to follow the bent of his genius is recorded in the 
unanimous verdict of the journals sitting in judgment on ■ 
the session — that never in his long career did Mr. Disraeli 
shine more brilliantly in debate."* 

It is generally admitted that during his present term erf 
power Mr. Disraeli's oratory, whether it has changed in 
quality or not, has been intentionally diminished in quan- 
tity. 

* " Men and Manner in Parliament," pp. 39-43. 
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" In the late Parliament ' the Talker' was by far the most 
prominent and the most largely represented individual type 
in the House of Commons. This was owing in a great meas- 
ure, as has been hinted, to the force of the example set by 
the Leader. Mr. Gladstone not only talked frequently him- 
self, but was the cause of frequent talking in others. ]Mr. 
Disraeli, on the contrary, never speaks when a speech can 
be dispensed with, and his personal influence is so para- 
mount that whilst some of his ofiicial colleagues were 
known in the late Parliament as amongst the most weari- 
some Talkers in the House, they are now notable for the 
brevity with which they make explanations, answer ques- 
tions, or urge arguments."* 

Another sharp critic testifies yet more emphatically to the 
same point : 

'*Mr. Disraeli is often bombastic, often enigmatical, but 
he is never circumlocutory. ♦ * * If a question is put to 
him, he either replies at once affirmatively or negatively, as 
the case may be, or lets his questioner understand, in as 
few words as possible, that the subject is one on which he 
declines to give any information. He is humorous or con- 
temptuous ; he administers a snub, or he lanches an epi- 
gram ; he is solemn or he is flippant ; but he is always 
terse and sententious. Silence wherever silence is possible, 
and if not silence, a pregnant brevity, is the lesson which 
Mr. Disraeli perpetually labors by his own example to in- 
culcate upon his followers. He has not been unsuccessful. 
If an anal>T5is were made of the time devoted by members 
of the House of Commons to debate last session, it would 

• '• Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 172. 
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be found that Liberal garrulity stood to Conservative cl 
in the ratio of three to one. It would be also found 
whereas, under the Liberal regime, the political general left 
nothing, or scarcely anything, forhis lieutenant to dischai;ge, 
Mn Disraeli has religiously avoided opening his lipa in the 
House of Commons, whenever he could secure the vicari- 
ous performance of the task."* 

UR. DISRAELI AS A PARTY LEADER. 

It is generally agreed that the House of Commona has 
undergone a great transformation under its present leader. 
In Mr. Gladstone's time it " breathed an electrical atmos- 
phere," from the intense earnestness of its leader. A writer 
in the Gentleman's Magazine has said of the present House 
that it is, "except in matters affecting religious belief, a 
sober, business-like assembly, that comes down to get a 
certain amount of work performed, and is chiefly concerned 
to run through it as quickly as possible, and ' go home to 
bed.' For this marked alteration in demeanor the change 
in the personnel of the Ministry is undoubtedly principally 
accountable. It is impossible to conceive a more complete 
contrast than that presented by the principal men in the 
late and the present Governments. Mr. Disraeli vi^e Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir Stafford Northcote vice Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Hardy wVf Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Ward Huntwi-^ Mr. Goschen, 
Lord George Hamilton vice Mr. Grant Duff, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach vice the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Cross vk» 
Mr. Bruce, Lord Henry Lennox vice Mr, Ayrton 1 Is nol 

• ■' Frasit's Magazine," October, 1874. 
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the marshaling of these names a chapter in itself? Both 
the men and the circumstances under which public affairs 
are administered are radically the opposites of each other. 
All Mr. Gladstone's colleagues were stars, and all his un- 
dertakings heroic. Mr. Disraeli appears to have so selected 
the bulk of his colleagues that he might paraphrase the 
famous boast attributed to Lord Brougham, — * The Whigs 
are all ciphers, and I am the only unit in the cabinet that 
gives a value to them.' He has been content to surround 
himself with men of whom, as individuals, no great things 
are expected, and his policy upon taking office, a policy 
approved by a nation somewhat wearied out by the rack of 
expectancy upon which it had been stretched for the pre- 
ceding five years, was to do nothing in a manner as harm- 
less and as pleasant a manner as possible. 

* Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast. 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 
All things are taken from us — 

(including the Irish Church revenues, the right of the Irish 
landlord to do what he liked with his own, the privilege of 
purchase in the army, the right to know how our depend- 
ents vote, and virtually, the control of the education of our 
poorer neighbors' children) — 

* All things are taken from us and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? ' 
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'Tiis slumberous, petulant murmur of the Lotoa-eaters 

presses fairly enough the spirit of the Ministry wbi 
seated on the Treasury Bench, and up to within the last six 
weeks of the close of the session, it succeeded in pervading 
the House of Commons in a manner marvelous tobebolJ. 
' ' For such a [>oIicy as is herein indicated Mr, Disraeli is a 
Heaven-born leader. He possesses in a remarkable degree 
the great gift of silence, which is absolutely requisite In a 
Minister leading the House of Commons in epochs like 
that which succeeded the vigorous and soaring government 
of Mr, Gladstone. It has always been the fatal &ult of Mr. 
Gladstone, regarded as a Parliamentary leader, that be 
could not from time to time sit still and say nothing. Mr. 
Disraeli can, and the advantage he has hereby occasionally 
gained over his great rival has been enormous. There is a 
passage in ' Coningsby ' — a book which opens more win- 
dows looking on the soul of Mr. DisraeU than are to be 
found in all his other utterances bound in a volume— 
which recurs to the mind in a study of the Premier as a 
Parliamentary leader. ' A leader who can inspire enthu- 
siasm,' says the author, ' he commands the world. Divine 
feculty I Rare and incomparable privilege 1 A Parliament- 
ary leader who posesses it doubles his majority ; and be 
who has it not may shroud himself in artificial reserve, but 
he will nevertheless be as far from controlling the spirit as 
from captivating the hearts of his sullen followers.' The- 
preface to the volume in which this passage occurs is dated 
exactly thirty years ago. 'May-day, 1844,' wrote Mr. 
Disraeli, little dreaming how a quarter of a century later 
this curious feshion of dating epistles should, in the case of 
'Maundy Thursday,' create quite a sensation througbotit 
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the empire, and lead to the penning of innumerable leading 
articles. Mr. Disraeli was at the period a young man, shin- 
ing in Parliament and society, it is true, but with a glitter- 
ing, uncertain light that did not inspire in the mind of the 
unprejudiced beholder any confidence in its continuance. 
Like his own Coningsby, he had a circle of attached friends, 
*all men whose position forced them into public life,' 
forming * a nucleus of honor, faith, and power,' and lacking 
only a leader who would ' dare. ' It is conceivable that at this 
epoch Mr. Disraeli set out with the hope of inspiring enthu- 
siasm,' and so 'commanding the world.' The effort, if made, 
is one in which he conspicuously failed, and in the picture he 
drew thirty years ago of the leader shrouding himself in arti- 
ficial reserve, we have a curiously exact portrait of himself, 
whilst he sketches Mr. Gladstone in the opposite panel."* 
'*He is a great party leader. That is beyond dispute. 
To him belongs the honor of having, with an exquisite 
tact and skill, led the House of Commons, when he had 
only a minority of supporters at his back, and of having 
led it in such a way that the most watchful of foes were 
unable to trip him up, or even to change the secretly- 
formed purpose of his mind. Those who saw him first as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, then as Prime Minister dur- 
ing the last Conservative Administration, leading his party 
and the House of Commons at the same time, witnessed a 
spectacle, the like of which has perhaps never been seen 
before ; for we have no previous record of such general- 
ship as that which Mr. Disraeli then displayed. 

* *' Men and Manner in Parliament," from the Gentleman^ s Maga* 
nnty pp. 74-78. 
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**Tho writer, when wiilcliin^: him during that eventful 
jK.Tiod, was curiniisly c-n<ni.i;h constantly reminded of aline 
in C(>w|)cr's wcll-known hymn, for if ever a man seemed 
t») 'ride upon the storm' of party politics, to be above it, 
and superit>r to its fury, it was Mr. Disraeli. Once and 
a;^Min there was mutiny in the ranks of his own party : as 
a minister he could have crieil with the Psalmist against 
his own familiar friend in whom he trusted ; opposite to 
him was a foe bent upon mischief, sui)erior in numbers, 
and led by a man who, with many great and noble quali- 
ties of his own, has never once during a long career been 
betrayed into the weakness of an act savoring of tenderness 
towards his brilliant rival. From this man Mr. Disraeli 
had to look for nothing; but the most uncompromising and 
relentless opiM)sition — and he knew it. He was himself 
cnp^aged in a tisk which, to the most sanguine of his own 
followers, hatl but a short time before seemed an utterly 
hopeless one, and which, to those of them who were unable 
to see as far as he did, seemed worse than hopeless — 
suicidal. 

*' But he went on, in spite of dilTicultics and discourage- 
ments which would have broken the spirit and destroyed 
the strenp^th of any oth(»r party leader of modem times. 
And he went on with wonderful success. Past rocks and 
shoals, and (juicksands, without number, and by a channel 
on which it had never before entered, he steered the vessel 
of the State ; he faced obstacles which seemed insurmount- 
able, and which to any other man would have been what 
they seemed, and lo ! they vanished away under his mar- 
velous manipulation ; with a party sorely reduced in 
strength, he kept at bay the overwhelming numbers of the 
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enemy ; nay, he even used them as instruments of his own, 
and it was by their aid that he passed the great measure 
w^hich will henceforth be associated with his name, and 
balked his eager ri\als. This is what Mr. Disraeli has 
accomplished within the last few years ; and no impartial 
man will deny that it is one of the greatest political achieve- 
ments recorded in the history of Parliament 

**It was during the trying period between 1866-9 ^^^^ 
he developed his ripest powers. Until he became leader 
of the House of Commons on the last occasion, he had 
never shown his remarkable fitness for such a post. On 
previous occasions he had done well ; but then he did his 
work superlatively well. It is true that when he had 
formerly been leader of the House he had labored under 
the disadvantage of having opposed to him the skilled 
veteran who was the most popular party man ever seated 
within the walls of Parliament 

**But making allowances for the difference in his posi- 
tion which was made by Lord Palmerston's death, we yet 
cannot doubt that there was a ripening and maturing of 
his powers during the long interval of opposition through 
which he passed whilst that nobleman and Lord Russell 
were at the helm of the State for the last time, which con- 
tributed materially to his success when he himself was 
recalled to the leadership. It was not until he was re- 
called, that in addition to all his other great qualities, he 
displayed that geniality and humor which the House of 
Commons is so quick to appreciate in its leader, and the 
absence of which in the present Prime Minister it feels so 
strongly. 

*' It is the parrot-cry of those who criticise Mr. Disraeli's 
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cliarai tcr, to say that, despite his wonderful genius, he is 
iiuapaMe <>f appreciating the i>eculiaritics, the weaknesses 
if vou will, (if the charatter of the average English gentle- 
man. What better answer can there be to this charge, so 
constantly bn night against him, than to point to the way 
in which he has made himself master of the greatest weak- 
ness of the House of Commons — its love of a good laugh? 
During his Premiership, despite all that there was to worry 
and annoy him, he kept the House of Commons in good 
temi)er by his constant use of an unflagging and unfailing 
humor. He put down bores, or he silenced awkward 
questions, with one of those happy phrases or pleasant 
jests which Lord Palmerston loved so dearly, and which 
did so much to smooth the [Kith of that great statesman 
whilst he was at the head of affairs. It seems a very small 
thing, this ability to cope successfully with the bores of the 
House of C'omnK.jns, but no one who has studied the 
science of i)arty government will regard it with contempt 

** Mr. Disraeli is perhaps never so happy as when he is 
putting down one of those terrible children of Parliament 
who will know cver}'thing, and who will ask their ques- 
tions, or air their most recently-accjuired knowledge at the 
most inappropriate moment. Who, for instance, has for- 
gotten the way in which he met Mr. Darby Griffith, when 
that hon. gentleman had put a question which looked like 
' a poser ? ' Amongst the bores Mr. Griflith is, or rather 
^'7is, /(uile prituYps ; and at times, by the very perseverance 
of his boring, he has wormed some secrets out of unwilling 
Governnicnts. But when Mr. Disraeli, instead of giving 
him the information for which he asked, got up, and in 
that aiiy, off-hand manner that sits so well upon him, con- 
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gratulated the member for Devizes upon the possession of 
a 'luminous intellect/ the House was so delighted with 
the saying that it gave the Minister full liberty to sit down, 
and leave Mr. Griffith to digest the unexpected compli- 
ment — if he could. 

"And somewhat akin to this humor is that higher power 
of sarcasm for which Mr. Disraeli has been famous through- 
out his whole public life. He is not, in one sense of the 
word, a good debater. It cannot be denied that at times 
he contrasts unfavorably with Mr. Gladstone. But upon 
some subjects he makes speeches which are far above the 
level reached by any other man in the House of Commons. 
No one has the power of investing a great political event 
with more of the interest attaching to domestic affairs than 
he has. Over and over again he has brought down inci- 
dents, which were so far above the ordinary level of the 
House of Commons as to be beyond the reach of its sym- 
pathy, to the region of every-day life ; as, for instance, in 
the case of Mr. Lincoln's assassination, when he made the 
speech of all the speeches made the world over upon that 
most terrible and most touching of tragedies, and brought 
tears into the eves of men to whom before that moment 
the President of the United States had been a mere ab- 
straction. " * 

The speech in question — delivered May i, 1865, in 
seconding the motion of Sir George Grey for an address 
to the Queen, expressing the sorrow and indignation of the 
House of Commons on the assassination of Mr. Lincoln — 
is here given in full. If it does not quite justify the un- 

♦ "Cabinet Portraits," p. 5. 
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Henry IV., of France, and the Prince of Orange, are conspicuous 
illustrations of this truth. 

" In expressing our unaffected and profound sympathy with the 
citizens of the United States at the untimely end of their elected 
Chief, let us not, therefore, sanction any feeling of depression, but 
rather let us express a fervent hope, that fpom out the awful trials 
of the last four years, of which not the least is this violent demise, 
the various populations of North America may issue elevated and 
chastened ; rich in that accumulated wisdom, and strong in that dis- 
ciplined energy which a young nation can only acquire in a pro- 
tracted and perilous struggle. Then they will be enabled not merely 
to renew their career of power and prosperity, but they will renew 
it to contribute to the general happiness of mankind. It is with 
these feelings, Sir, that I now second the Address to the Crown."* 



MR. DISRAELI AS A STATESMAN. 

As the late leader of the Liberal party of England began 
with being the hope of * * the stern and unbending Tories, " so 
the present Conservative Premier was at first denounced as 
a Radical. He was described, thirty years ago, as ** Mr. 
Disraeli, who has now been thirteen years more or less 
prominently before the public, either as an ultra-Radical, 
seeking to be a joint of O'Connell's tail ; as a Liberal, 
seeking to be elected for a Liberal constituency under the 
auspices of Sir E. L. Bulwer ; or as an ultra-Tory, or Tory- 
Radical, actually representing Shrewsbury." 

** Marvelous dexterity in manipulating a question, and 
wonderful skill in seizing every advantage offered by the 
enemy, though they make a man a great party leader, do 
not necessarily make him a great statesman. We believe, as 



♦ Hansard's " Parliamentary Debates," 3d sen. Vol. 178, p. 1246. 
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for independence. ^Ir. Gladstone was bursting with zeal- 
even when oflficial restraints ought to have tied his tongue — 
on behalf of Mr. Da\-is, and * the nation * he had made. 

** Mr. Disraeli was in opposition, and therefore at liberty 
to act entirely in accordance with his own sympathies ; his 
party were almost to a man the enthusiastic adherents of 
the South. It would have seemed, to an ordinarilv acute 
person, that the safest and most profitable game he could 
possibly have played would have been that of the Confed- 
eracv. But Mr. Disraeli himself knew better. A cool 
judgment and a clear foresight had led him to see the 
ine\'itable end. He was beyond his own part}', beyond 
his colleagues, beyond his ri\'als, in the prescience which 
enabled him to see what the results of the American war 
would be ; and whilst we believe that this statesmanlike 
sagacity did much to save England at the time from im- 
measurable evils, we cannot but deplore the fact that those 
who are put for\^'ard as his superiors in statesmanship did not 
in this instance show that they possessed, it in something 
like the same degree. Had they done so, we should not 
now have had an * American difiBculty to contend with.' " * 

MR. DISRAELI AS AN AUTHOR. 

It is rarely that an author "wakes up and finds himself 
famous" through a single book. In the extraordinary 
career of Mr. Disraeli, he has thrice had this experience ; 
first with ''Vivian Grey," in 1826 ; then with '' Coningsby," 
in 1844 ; then with ** Lothair," in 1870. 



• " Cabinet Portraits, p. 12. 
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Those who read in their college-flays the firrt of th 

rcmiirkablc novels — oven many years after its publications- 
can vividly recall its peculiar fascination. It offered a pic* 
tiire of all that is most exciting to youth — love, romance, 
ambition, power — achieved by i)crsr)nal wit and daring 
alone. Those who read it were almost prepared, like 
Poe's hero in his delirium, to find ** beauties in Vivian 
Grey — more than beauties in Vivian Grey — profundity in 
Vivian Grey — everything in Vivian Grey." 

'J'hen came Ccmingsby. In 1844, as Wemyss Reid justly 
says, "everybody read 'Coningsby/ and everybody talked 
about it. A few [)raise(l, and many abused the work. The 
critics lashed the author with more than their accustomed 
vigor, and the pamj)hlets and 'advertisements' published 
against both author and book helped to keep up the ex- 
citement. Nay, to such an extent did it go, that some 
gentleman — aj)j>arently an ambitious journalist — followed 
up the original work by a caricature, which, under the 
title of ' Anti-Cpningsby,' met with a very moderate 
success. 

**Iiow was it that this story of a young man's experi- 
ence in the great world of fashion and politics produced so 
deep) and wi(le-s})rcad a sensaticm ? The explanation is a 
simple one. It was not the [)Iot, or the style, or the wit, 
or the ])olishcd sarcasm of the volume, which drew all 
readers to it. It was the fact that those who opened its 
pages believed that they found in them, drawn by a mas- 
ter's hand, sketches — caricatures if you like, photographs 
if you will — of the leading statesmen of the day. At iirst 
each reader exercised his own ingenuity, and his personal 
knowledge of the political world, in order to discover for 
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himself the identity of the various characters portrayed in 
the fiction. 

**It was a pleasant and exciting task to discover the real 
name of the Marquis of Monmouth, of Mr. Jawster Sharp, 
or Mr. Rigby. The man who had hit upon the identity 
of any of these personages rushed off to his club with the 
conviction that he was a benefactor to his race, and has- 
tened to pour his secret into the ears of his companions of 
the morning, or the smoking-room. Ere long, however, 
this process of individual exertion in the great task ap- 
peared to have unsatisfactory' results, and then there ap- 
peared — ^what do our readers think ? — a * Key to Conings- 
by,' by which the dullest member of the world of fashion 
was enabled to see at a glance who was who in the fasci- • 
nating and daring romance. 

**Very curious is it to glance nowadays over one of 
these 'Keys* (for more than one appeared) to the politicah 
novel which *B. Disraeli, Esq., M.P.' had given to the 
world. If they satisfy the reader of nothing else, they must 
at least convince him of the wonderful ingenuity of their 
authors. Everybody in *Coningsby,' down even to * Boots* 
at Eton, was shown to be somebody else. Sidonia, the 
wonderful Hebrew, who had ' mastered all arts, all lan- 
guages, all sciences,* who had been everywhere and seen 
everything, and penetrated the hearts of everybody, was 
shown to the world as * Baron Alfred de Rothschild of 
Naples ; * Mr. Jawster Sharp was ' John Bright, Esq. , 
M.P. ;' the Marquis of Monmouth was a nobleman whom 
Thackeray subsequently presented to the world under the 
title of Lord Steyne — the Marquis of Hertford ; Coningsby 
himself was the amiable peer who is now known as Lord 
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Lyttelton ; Oswald Milbank, the twin hero of the stoiy, 
was *\V. K Gladstone, Esq., M.P.'(l) ; Vere was Lord 

Edward Howard; and the infamous Rigby was ; 

well, at this point the 'Keys' left a discreet blank, which 
the world immediately filled up with the name of Mr. J. 
Wilson Croker, for some time Secretary to the Admiralty. 
There was, of course, not a little reason to doubt the accu- 
racy of these different keys." 

Unluckily, as Mr. Disraeli had followed up "Vivian 
Grey" by *'Contarini Fleming," so he followed up **Con- 
ingsby" by ** Sibyl" and **Tancred," which were only 
dilutions of their original. Lowell, writing in those days 
his very first article — if I mistake not — for the review which 
he has since edited, denounced it in a strain more lively 
than was then familiar to the readers of the North Ameri- 
can Review, ''Yox our own part," he said, ** we cannot 
see any use that is to be answered by such books as Tan- 
cred. It is as dumj) as the poor choked hunchback in the 
Arabian Nights, when we ask what its business is. There 
are no characters in it. There is no dramatic interest, 
none of plot or incident. * * * Moralists tell us that 
every man is bound to sustain his share in the weight of 
the world's sorrows and trials, and we honestly feel as if 
we had done our part in reading *Tancred.'"* 

Other works of imagination by Mr. Disraeli were "The 
Voyage of Captain Popan ilia" (1828), "The Young Duke" 
(1831), "Alroy, the Wondrous Tale" (1833), "The 
Revolutionary Epick " (1834), "Henrietta Temple" 
(1836), and "Venetia" (1837). He wrote also "Lord 

* N. A, Remew^ Ixv. 223. 
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George Bentinck, a Political Biography," which appeared 
in 1852. But his audacious pen had been for many 
years silent when *'Lothair" appeared, in 1870. Its suc- 
cess in respect to circulation was enormous, but opinions 
are still divided as to whether its assumed deference for 
rank and station is to be regarded as genuine or as a satire. 
It is certain, that Bret Harte's amusing burlesque entitled 
* * Lothaw " seems in these respects hardly an exaggeration 
of the original. 

The author of ** Political Portraits" sums up the career 
of Mr. Disraeli by declaring that he will be remembered 
when many wiser and greater men are forgotten. *'To 
meet him in the long roll of English Prime Ministers is a 
perpetual surprise, something like that of encountering 
Saul among the prophets. * * * It will be one of the stand- 
ing jokes of history, as amusing to future students of the 
Victorian era as to us who have had the happiness to enjoy 
it at first hand. It supplies the vein of comedy which runs 
through a momentous epoch, as the frolics of Falstaff and 
Prince Henry lighten the intrigues and wars of Shake- 
speare's chronicle plays. It is not likely to be forgotten, 
since what is great often attracts attention less than what is 
curious. A paradox, however trivial, an unsettled point, 
however trumpery — the sex of the Chevalier d'Eon, or the 
authorship of the Letters of Junius — engage men more 
than an important but unperplexing truth. Mr. Disraeli 
is a curious puzzle. Nobody ever mentions his name 
without a smile ; nobody hears it without a corresponding 
smile. It awakens that sense of incongruity in the percep- 
tion of which we are told that humor consists. Among 
the staid respectabilities of English politics, Mr. Disraeli is 
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as Fifine at Court or turned duenna. la one Ms&e this 
to Mr. Disraeli's credit It shows that he has had the 
courage .to be himself, and has not shaped his nature upcm 
any conventional model. He has spoken and acted ac- 
cording to his disposition, and brought forth- works and 
deeds after his kind. He has not suppressed or pated 
away his individuality into commonplace," 

<i* « * * Mr. Disraeli's Premiership is remarka- 
ble chiefly for the feet that he was Prime Minister. His 
career yields the moral of the Industrious Apprentice and 
of books on self-help, showing that by resolution and 
capacity a man may become not only a Lord Mayor, ft 
Lord Chancellor, or an Archbishop of Canterbury, bnt 
even a Prime Minister, in spite of obstacles seemingly in* 
superable."* 

• " Political Portraits," pp. 33, 38. 
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MR. BRIGHT S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

M * i^Ha»T7NUINE SAXON, by the soul of Hengist 1 ' 
was the exulting shout of Cedric [in Ivanhoe] 
on hearing the name of a Saxon knight who 
had been victor in the lists. * Genuine Saxon * will be the 
exclamation of every critical listener to Mr. Bright. His 
look, his tone, his choice of word and illustrations, his 
stubborn independence, his boldness, his pugnacity, are all 
redolent of race." * 

** Within the last few years the art of photography has 
made Mr. Bright's features so well known to his fellow- 
countrymen, that it is no exaggeration to say that he can 
go nowhere within the limits of the United Kingdom 
without being recognized. It has been the lot of the 
writer to see the member for Birmingham stared after by 
every tnird man he passed in Regent Street on a summer 
afternoon ; surrounded by an admiring but respectful 



* A. Hay ward, in London Quarterly ^ April, 1872. 
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proup on the deck of one of the Holyhead and Kingstown 
steamboats ; greeted with enthusiastic cheers when acci- 
dcntly detected on the platform of a Scotch wayside station ; 
and followed with glances of affectionate pride as he stur- 
dily strode throuj^^h the crowded Market Street of Man- 
chester, * tlie city of his love/ * * ♦ * 

** A great many men have l)een, from time to time, pointed 
out as the handsomest members of the House of Commons. 
There is, no doubt, very great difference of taste in deciding 
what men are personally handsome and what men are not ; 
and some of those who have enjoyed for a twelvemonth the 
j)alm of beauty in our great representative assembly have, 
in our eves at least, had no claim whatever to that distinc- 
tion. It is a pure matter of taste ; and we may be alto- 
gether in the wrong, yet it seems to us that John 
Bright is the handsomest man in Parliament His 
figure, it is true, is heavy and unwieldy ; he barely 
reaches middle height, and of late years he has become 
very stout ; but his broad, yet lofty forehead, firm, clean- 
cut mouth, and, above all, the wuntlerfully fine eyes 
which can flash fire or shed tears at will, seem to us to 
make up a countenance possessing the highest kind of 
manly beauty. 

*' Within the last few years a transformation, too, has 
taken place in his appearance, which has been in one sense 
a great improvement Within that period his hair has 
turned fnjm an iron-gray to a pure white, so that now there 
is something venerable about his outward aspect, leonine 
though it is, withal." * 

♦ " Cabinet Portraits," pp. 59, 60. 
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BRIGHTS ORIGIN AXD PUBLIC CAREER. 

John Bright was bom No\*ember i6, iSii, at Green- 
bank, Rochdale, England, the residence of his Hither, 
Jacob Bright, a cotton spinner and manufacturer. After 
an ordinary school training, he was placed at fifteen in his 
Other's counting-house. Except during a \*isit to tlie Con- 
tinent in 1835, his life for twelve years \^*as one of entire 
devotion to his business. 

** He has himself told the world how, when he was stay- 
ing at Cheltenham, as a young man, stricken down by the 
sorest blow which fate can inflict, with none living of his 
household save a motherless child, Richard Cobdcn came 
to him and urged him to join in the struggle for Free 
Trade. The man whose whole life had been darkened 
shook his head sadly, and would have turned from the 
prospect which his friend held out to him. Then Cobden 
besought him, not for his own sake, but for the sake of 
the English poor, to *come with him,' and win cheap 
bread for the people ; and at this Bright yielded, and they 
went out upon that wonderful campaign in which many 
feults were, no doubt, committed upon both sides ; but in 
which, as time has shown, a splendid victory was won for 
the people of this realm." 

It was during this corn law campaign that his remarka- 
ble powers of argument and persuasion first became mani- 
fest. In the words of a contemporary writer : *' While Mr. 
Cobden lent his calm and unanswerable logic to the cause, 
Mr. Bright gave it the impetus of zeal and passion. The 
one sapped the foundations of economic error, the other 
battered at its walls. The one convinced his opponents, 

4 
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the other carried them away captive ; and both rendered 
such eflicient scnicc as to make it difficult to say which 
was the most useful or the most powerful. Public meet- 
ings were held in every part of the British kingdom ; news- 
papers were established in the interest of the agitation ; 
wherever there was a possibility of success, the country was 
deluged with pamphlets ; eminent men entered the ranks, 
but towering high above them all were the names of Cob- 
den and Bright The speeches of the latter were of the 
most effective description, and thoroughly English in man- 
ner as well as in phraseology. Powerful and impassioned, 
he so won his auditors that even those who opposed his 
theories were compelled to admire his genius." 

He was nominated to Parliament for Durham, under the 
auspices of tHe Anti-Com-Law League, in the year 1843, 
but failed. His successful opponent was unseated for brib- 
er}-, and on a second trial, the same year, Mr. Bright was 
returned a member. He at once became the ally of Mr. 
Cobden, who had entered Parliament two years earlier. 
Their main object was the repeal of the Com Laws ; and 
they afterward co-operated in other reforms. In 1847 
Mr. Bright became a member for Manchester, and was re- 
elected in 1852, but lost his seat in 1857, in consequence 
of his opposition to the war policy of the Government He 
was, however, returned from Birmingliam during the same 
year, and has remained in Parliament ever since. He 
took office for the first and only time during Mr. Glad- 
stone's last administration, becoming in December, 1868, 
President of the Board of Trade, and being the first Quaker 
who ever held a Cabinet office in England. He resigned 
in 1870, however, his health failing; and during the 
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last few years he has been rarely seen in his seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Bright has been^ twice married; first in 1839, ^^ 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Jonathan Priestman, Esq., 
of Benwell House, Newcastle-on-Tyne. She died in 1841, 
and he was a second time married, in 1847, to Margaret 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William Leatham, Esq., of 
Heath, near Wakefield, in Yorkshire. He is the father.of 
several children by the last marriage. ** When I get home 
from this House," he said, in 1863, in Parliament, **Ifind 
half a dozen children playing upon my hearth." 



MR. BRIGHT AS AN ORATOR. 

A writer in the Edinburgh RevieWy speaking of Mr. 
Bright's published speeches, goes so far as to say, **We 
doubt if our language possesses a record of any speeches, 
really spoken, which are superior to them." 

*' During three years," writes the critic of the Daily News, 
"Mr. Bright has been an involuntary absentee from Par- 
liamentary life. * I shall not know the House of Com- 
mons without Sir Robert Peel,' said Macaulay, when his 
re-election for Edinburgh restored him to his old place 
there. The Reformed House of Commons has scarcely 
been itself without Mr. Bright. His accustomed seat be- 
low the gangway has lacked him, and his absence was even 
less conspicuous when his place was empty than when it 
was filled by some veteran Leaguer, or some perfervid 
Home Ruler from the upper benches. The portly figure 
and the lion-like head caught the glance of all strangers ; 
and 'Bright' was pointed out with . pride by the habitues 
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or the attendants of the place. The time is probably ap- 
proaching when he will be seen there again ; when visitors 
will comment on the sharp, decisive gestures with which 
the member for Birmingham accompanied his talk to his 
neighbor ; and watch for the quick, nervous glance toward 
the Chair, and the slight movement which seldom &iled to 
catch at once the eye of the Speaker, and to arrest the 
attention of the House, as he rose to take part in the de- 
bate. Whatever differences of opinion might exist in the 
House of Commons with respect to Mr. Bright as a poli- 
tician, there never was any question as to his consummate 
ability as an orator. The emptiest House — if perchance 
he rose in an empty House, which he was seldom prone 
to do — speedily filled when he was known to be on his 
legs. Beginning in low and measured tones, with a sort 
of conversational hesitation in the opening sentences, he 
speedily rose to animation. The first condition of his 
success was this — that business was the backbone of his 
speeches. They were always animated by a purpose which 
was clear to himself, and which he never failed to make 
clear to his hearers. No one could fail to know what he 
was driving at. 

*' Though essentially a plain speaker, both in the literary 
and in the moral meaning of the phrase, there can be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that he is (if one may still 
speak in the present tense) a rude or unpolished one. In one 
sense, he is the most cultivated speaker in the House of 
Commons, inasmuch as he has most elaborately and success- 
fully trained his natural gifts of eloquence. A presence 
which fills the eye, a voice which at once takes the ear, and 
a slow and deliberate utterance which seems to choose the 
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best word, and to watch its effect in order that he may so 
choose and place the next as to heighten, or, if need be, 
to soften and qualify the impression of the first, compel 
attention and interest. Mr. Bright's power of convincing 
does not lie so much in strict logic — he does not often 
affect the forms of logic, though his speeches never want 
the substance of it — as in the submission of the essential 
elements of a question to sagacious common sense and 
right feeling. Nothing can be better fitted than his words 
to his thought. The best answer to the imputation that 
he is un-English in character might, perhaps, be found in 
his language, which is more thoroughly and racily English 
than that of any speaker in either House. It combines, in 
happy blending, alike the simple and the dignified elements 
of our tongue. Mr. Bright, if he has not as much wit as 
Mr. Disraeli, has a great deal more humor ; he has as 
much earnestness as Mr. Gladstone, with more self-posses- 
sion ; and he has a simplicity of pathos, and an occasional 
grandeur, scorn, and indignation, which belong to neither. 
No orator has contributed to the public stock more images 
and phrases that will live than Mr. Bright. Mr. Disraeli 
as the mountebank, with a pill for the earthquake, and Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Horsman as the Scotch terrier party of which 
no one could tell the head from the tail, belong now to 
history as completely as the Adullamites and the fancy 
franchises to our political vocabulary. Few things finer 
have ever been uttered by any orator than Mr. Bright's 
appeal to the rival leaders to lay aside their animosities in 
order to seek a remedy for the wrongs of Ireland, than the 
passage in which he described the angel of death visiting 
the homes to be desolated by the Crimean war, or than the 
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lU'ivA i\\yu\\y *i\ i}i<: vrnt'rn";s in which he vindicated Ui ' 

'/v.n *:jt"t u*. J/jnnjn;.'li:ifn."* 

'* ''In*'. '/f<:iU::i f,t:t\',r *A hi* tim';' i» the verdict which 
j//>V;.ty v.jj] ij/ih' ■it:jtiri;;)y pioJiounre MyjXi John Bright. 
V/}i:it' v I lij^ ;:ink in:iy I;': ;r4 ;i Mat'rsriian — ^aiid upon that 
|/'/:jj' '/j>,f<;'/?j^ 'Jjff'i v/i'l«:ly th'rrfM.an ]x;, and there will 
l/«. u*/ 'j'/'jl/t :J^ i'> liji I hiitn to ili': foremost pla^xr amongst 
ih'/v v.lio h:>v«: yn'M \\\*: Kn;^)i'ih llous'; of Oimmans a 
;* jy«ji:*ij'/f» for «rlo'|ii''rK': jjov/:vv:d l;y no other modern 

"'\ i.'A' v.fj', }j;r/*- JMiir'! Ijirri inoHt fr':'|ij'rntly, and those 
v.Ij', ;if' ih< 1/' : I :ilil'' \'t t \\\'u\:*'. his oratory, have formed 
!ii« /i v1j'::» ojyjni'/n of if. It )•) '-.or/j'Mhinj^ whjf.h no words 

I Au ;i'J' 'ju:i»' ]y '1^ ■.' ijh': ; jyOinrtliin;^ whi« h mUht l>e fcit to 

I/' :i;^;;M' j:ii"l ; but yt rio»ji'-thin;; whj«,h ui'rn of all par- 
ij':-., :m'\ 'A :il) :-.Ij:m1' :> of ojMui'yii, r<'j^irfl with an adminir 

\\',\i ■fAi\i\i :i]iii'/-.l :i|;pio;u li'"i to vfMMrration. 

"^)i\t of il^': I^^-'ri'".t an^I nio',t skillful Parliamcntarf 
Mill':-, of ih'r H;iy, a inwri who <.onstaiitly of;p'/»e» Mr. 
J/Tj;^h!':-, vi'wv on piihlit, polity, arifl almost H<;off» at the 
j'j< :i if;:it |j" \;\i',\M tV.uui to );': a rvtat'-'^iinan, has likened 
lijin, :<:i :«n orator, to a if'-l/nr'A* po':t or l<Nuh;r -to a MoSed, 
:i I;;ivi'l, or :iii r.:ii:>l» Jr/iply b':':Miv; he looks UJ^'^n him 
:\-% h' in^ all hut in.pir'rM, wh'rn he is ^.fiviii^ Utterance tO 
oij" of ihovr ijj:i;;rjifi'.':iit orations whicji we believe arc 
<l<';-.tin"l to fonn j/art of tli*: <h;athles» liU;raturc of our 
MMintiy." j- 

" ni> inannrr, wh«'n t»jMrakin;;, is quiet and Ktibdued, btit 
it i ■; the aj;jAr':nt wuhju^^Uion whidi a bar of iron under- 
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goes when it passes from the red-hot stage to the condition 
of white-heat. The red-hot bar splutters and sends forth 
sparks, and is, on the whole, the more imposing to the 
passing glance. But there are more heat and power in the 
quiet-looking bar that steadfastly burns, content, without 
calling attention to the process, by occasionally spluttering 
forth an ineffectual shower of sparks. In the course of a 
speech Mr. Bright generally manages to say some things 
damaging to his opponents and helpful to the cause he 
advocates. But when he sits down, there is invariably a 
feeling amongst his audience that he has by no means 
exhausted himself, but could, if he pleased, have said a 
great deal more that would have been equally effectual. 
To this end his quiet, self-possessed manner greatly tends. 
He has himself well in hand throughout his orations, and 
therefore maintains his hold upon his audience. His 
gestures are of the fewest ; but, unlike Mr. Disraeli's, they 
always seem appropriate and natural. A simple wave of 
the right hand, and the sentence is emphasized. Nature 
has gifted him with a fine presence and a voice the like of 
which has but rarely rung through the rafters of St. Ste- 
phen's. * Like a bell ' is the illustration usually employed 
in the (fndeavor to convey by words an impression of its 
music. But I think it were better to say * like a peal of 
bells,' for a single one could not produce the varied tones 
in which Mr. Bright suits .his expressions to his theme. 
On the whole, the dominant note is one of pathos. Pos- 
sibly because nearly all Mr. Bright's great speeches have 
been made when he has been pleading the cause of the 
oppressed or denouncing a threatened wrong, a tone of 
melancholy can (be heard running through all. And fcr 
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/riM' '!' friivo;/!!' , fi/i'/ //'I fnit ;i :;iriiM'- (\i int.f. U<tU\ th6 
/ ori'I;ri/»r» of ,i --.O' ,,il /lurli'/. 
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watched them, as slowly, word by word, he was rolling 
forth the magnificent peroration of one of his great speeches, 
and we have seen upon their countenances such a rapt, 
and almost awe-stricken expression, as — to return to the 
simile we mentioned at the beginning of this sketch — one 
might have expected to see on the faces of a Hebrew con- 
gregation before whom an Isaiah was delivering himself of 
his heaven-born visions. 

**We cannot resist the temptation of transcribing this 
one * vision ' of the Member for Birmingham, which formed 
the peroration of a speech delivered at Birmingham, in 
1862, on the subject of the American War, and the deliv- 
ery of which will ever dwell, in the memories of those who 
heard it uttered, as one of the most wonderful incidents in 
their lives. 'The leaders of this revolt,' said he, after 
speaking for nearly two hours with regard to the war, 
' propose this monstrous thing — that over a territory forty 
times as large as England the blight and curse of slavery 
shall be forever perpetuated. I cannot believe, for my 
part, that such a fate will befall that fair land, stricken 
though it now is with the ravages of war. I cannot believe 
that civilization, in its journey with the sun, will sink into 
endless night, in order to gratify the ambition of the leaders 
of this revolt, who seek to 

* Wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.' 

I have another and a far brighter vision before my gaze. 
It may be but a vision, but I will cherish it. I see one 
vast confederation, stretching from the frozen North in 
unbroken line to the glowing South, and from the wild 
6 4' 
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billows of the Atlantic westward to the calmer watets ofthe 
Pacific main — and I sec one people, and one language, 
and one law, and one faith, and over all that wide conti- 
nent the home of freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed 
of every race and of every clime.' 

*'And yet, whilst the effect produced by Mr. Bright 
upon those who listen to him is wonderful, the first im- 
pression of those who hear him for the first time is one of 
disapix>intment When he begins to speak to any audi- 
ence, he generally opens his address in a low tone, pauses 
occasionally, as though to find a suitable word, and seems 
to have no idea whatever of rousing the enthusiasm of those 
who listen to him. lliose w.ho have taken with them pre- 
conceived notions of Mr. Bright, presenting him to their 
imaginations as a reckless demagogue, full of sound and 
fury, will hardly be able to recognize the great orator in 
the quiet and unimpassioned speaker who stands motion- 
less before them, pouring forth a stream of noble Saxon 
words, the very simplicity and appropriateness of which 
rob the orator of a portion of the credit which is due to him. 

**But presently, while the stranger is wondering at the 
infatuation of those who have placed upon the brows of 
this man the crown of eloquence, he is himself drawn 
within the circle of his influence, and, forgetting his pre- 
conceived notions, his subsequent disappointment and his 
whole theory of the art of oratory, he listens enchanted to 
the man "who can put the most difficult questions so plainly 
before his audience, and in whose hands the dryest subject 
becomes so interesting. 

"Then, when the speaker has drawn the whole of his 
hearers into sympathy with him, he begins to work on their 
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emotions like a skillful player on the harp. And first he 
rouses the scorn of scorn in their hearts by a few simple 
words, which, when we read them in the morning, appear 
altogether innocent, but which, as he utters them, scathe 
the object of his wrath more terribly than the bitterest or 
most violent invective. Perhaps in nothing has Mr. Bright 
so much power as in his use of sarcasm. The manner in 
which, by a mere inflection of his voice, he can express 
the intensest scorn, and so express it as to make his feel- 
ings naore completely known to his audience than if he 
spent an hour in trying to explain them, is simply marvel- 
ous. We remember one or two instances in which the 
mere tone of his voice has conveyed an impression of his 
boundless contempt for his adversaries which no language 
could have expressed half so well. 

" But almost directly after the audience has been stirred 
by the orator's sarcasm, he begins in the calmest and most 
deliberate manner to tell some story. Mr. Bright is a 
wonderful story-teller, and some of the best anecdotes and 
illustrations that have been given to us in modern times 
have come from him. The story of the old gentleman, 
for instance, who used to say that * a hole wore longer than 
a patch,' is worthy of being placed beside the history of 
Dame Partington ; and the old lady who 'felt very badly 
in her inside,' and the Syrian monk, to whom 'tears were 
as natural as perspiration,' are good examples of the ready 
wit with which he supplies every argument he employs with 
an appropriate illustration. 

' * More notable examples of the same quality are to be 
found in that speech in which he christened the Adullam- 
ites, and added a new phrase — 'the Cave' — to the vocab- 
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ulary of party politics. The speech itself was a triumph 
of humor, nothing in it being more grotesquely irresistible 
than that never- to-be forgotten description of the 'party of 
two/ which bore so striking a resemblance to the young 
lady's terrier, * which was so covered with hair that you could 
not tell which was the head and which was the tail of it' 

"Perhaps none of Mr. Bright's qualities does so much 
to render him popular, as a speaker, both in the House of 
Commons and in the provinces, as his humor. And one 
peculiarity of his humor is, that it always appears to be 
unconscious. When he is telling one of his best stories, 
or uttering one of his best sayings, he hardly moves a mus- 
cle of his face, and seemingly takes no share in the merri- 
ment of his audience. 

"It is almost unfortunate that he draws so many of his 
illustrations from a book which, in certain circles, is now- 
adays going somewhat out of fiishion. There are, how- 
ever, good reasons why Mr. Bright should indulge as spar- 
ingly as possible in classical quotations, which, as they 
reflect discredit upon no one, need not be concealed here. 
In the course of instruction at the Quaker schools and 
colleges where he received the whole of his education, no 
j)!acc is found for the classics. The study of the dead lan- 
guages is deemed a mere weakness and vanity by the sect 
of which he is a member, and so it happens that the great 
English orator has never enjoyed the adNTintages of reading, 
in the original tongue, the masterpieces of his rivals of 
Greece and Rome. That he has studied them as far as he 
could possibly do so by the help of translations is evident, 
and, indeed, he has himself more than once admitted the 
value of a classic model. 
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"If the rich stores of classical learning are, however, 
almost closed to him, he has made excellent use of those 
other fountains of knowledge which are open to his study. 
No other public man has such a command of all that is 
strong, and pure, and noble in the Saxon tongue, whilst 
few show a greater familiarity with our English classics — 
with the works of the poets and dramatists of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and their successors. All his greater speeches 
are illustrated by wonderfully apt and appropriate quota- 
tions, some from the Scriptures, and some from the stand- 
ard authors of our country. No one who hears these 
quotations employed can imagine for a moment that they 
are the result of a resort to any * Dictionary of Elegant 
Extracts,' or other work of the same kind. They show 
the orator's thorough familiarity with those authors who 
have done most for English literature. It is said, indeed, 
that Mr. Bright makes a habit of committing to memory 
the works of some one of our chief poets every year."* 

'*Mr. Bright's humor," says another critic, "is not sar- 
donic like Mr. Disraeli's, but it resembles it inasmuch as 
its manifestations have chiefly been in the direction of 
hitting off some person or party by a single phrase, in ]\Ir. 
Bright s case containing a parallel or a comparison drawn 
from a source familiar to the least educated mind. Two 
at least of his happiest strokes of this sort have their in- 
spiration from the Bible. Had Mr. Lowe wanted to say 
something damaging about Mr. Bright, he would, in all 
probability, have looked through his Homer or his Horace 
for an illustration. When Mr. Bright desired, during the 

♦ "Cabinet Portraits," pp. 61-66. 
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rIdaU! (»n the Kcfrirm Bill, to cover with ridicule the clique 
of wliic h Mr. T/iwe was the hrad, hr lifthoii^ht him of 
David's vHcn\x: from Ac.hish, Kiii^ of f Jath, and tlie char- 
iidcr <}f l\w. jK;o|»le wlio snl»sr(|ii(:ijt.Iy lorrgalh^rrrd with hirn 
in the Cave f)f Adiillain, ;itid a new name was added to the 
politi<;d vrKfdjiiIary. When, p(^ndin^ the (ieneral Klec- 
tion, he had (K:casi(;n to (omplain of the dfteimined di^ 
Mitisfadion (>[ the ( -on sf.rva lives, he ii^ain turned to the 
(hissical ho(;k of the |H!(;[>le, and on th(r morrow all Kng- 
Innd was laii^hin^^ ;it the jiaity who, 'if (hey had been in 
the wilderness, would hav(! ( omphiincd of the Ivu ('^)m- 
mjindrrifiitsas a lifirassin;^ piece (if h'^^i.shition.' Mr. JJrij^htH 
illustnitions, when drawn from oth<T sourer-f^, are erptally 
Jiomely, and, thf-reforf, eir<:( live. Thus, wh^n he dnbhed 
Mr. Disraeli 'the mystery man of tlie Ministry,' and when 
he Iikenf:d Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman to a Scot* h tcr- 
ri^-r, *of whi( h no one (onld wilh (ertainty say whidi w«i» 
the li^ad and whi( h ihe tail,' everyhfjfjy (onM (rimprfrhend 
and enjoy the refeienee. The ffarful stir»;^ contained in 
his (asual retnark ahont Sir (Charles Adderly, in a letter to 
a eorrf:sj)onflent who had hron^^dit ntider his rjoli(e a min- 
npres^iilation of fart whi(h Sir TharN-s had permitted 
hims'-lf to indnl^^: in * I liope. he thon^^ht h^' was s|»<"ak- 
in;^ the truth, hut hr- is rathf-r a dull man, and is liahle to 
make filunder;' will l)e l><;st appr^-eiat'-d |>y thosr; who 
know the ri^;ht honorahle haronz-t. I»ut the volume of 
sarcasm hidd^-n in thf parenlhrti( al remark ahout the ^en- 
tl'-rnan's anM'str,rs who (arne ovz-r with the ( "(jFifpieror--* I 
n^-ver heard that thry did anythint; elsf: ' is plain reading 
for all. So is the well ru'-rited retort upon a nohle lord 
who, durin^^ a time when Mr. I}ri;.dit was temporarily laid 
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aside by illness, took the opportunity of publicly declaring 
that, by way of punishment for the uses he had made of 
his talents, Providence had inflicted upon Mr. Bright a 
disease of the brain. *It may be so,' said Mr. Bright to 
the House of Commons when he came back ; * but in any 
case, it will be some consolation to the friends and family 
of the noble lord to know that the disease is one which 
even Providence could not inflict upon him/"* 

**The chief defect of Mr. Bright's oratory is a certain 
&ilure in variety both of thought and of manner. He 
lacks the sparkling fancy and vivacity of Sheridan and Can- 
ning. Those metaphors, blending poetry and philosophy 
with oratory, in which Burke's speeches abound, and which 
reveal depths of meaning and a delicacy of discrimination 
beyond the range of the proposition they enforce, have no 
counterpart in Mr. Bright's eloquence, which is often 
sombre, and, apart from the animation given to it by tone 
and gesture, slightly monotonous. The bitter and vehe- 
ment things which Mr. Bright has sometimes said savor of 
the Puritanic temper, which is prone to confound error 
with willful wrong-doing, and to smite it as with the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon. There has been some contro- 
versy — a one-sided controversy of course — of a modem 
with an ancient author, on the nice question whetlier rhet- 
oric may be better likened to the closed fist and lo^ic to 
the open hand, or whether the illustration should be re- 
versed ? Mr. Bright's rhetoric, at least, has certainly a 
great deal of the clenched fist in it ; and when it exhibit^ 
the open hand, if is usually to administer a slap in the face, 

P ** Men and Manner in Parliament," pp. 56-58. 
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He appears, occasionally, to have taken as much pains to 
conceal real moderation under a form of violence as other 
men have done to hide their violence under a mask of 
moderation. There has, however, been much exaggera- 
tion in the imputations made against him on this head. 
The extremest things which he has said may be paralleled in 
the language of his predecessors. In the days of the strug- 
gle of the first Reform Bill, Lord John Russell and Sir 
John Hobhousc used words as threatening as any employed 
by Mr. Bright ; and the same might be said of^Fox and 
Grey before them, to say nothing of the virulent abuse from 
Tory squires of which Mr. Bright himself has been the 
object. But the fact is, that Mr. Bright's antagonists have 
often read their own heated passions into his speeches ; and 
some of them have had the candor to acknowledge that 
language which, in the newspaper reports and in the sharp- 
ness of conflict, appeared to be unjustifiably vehement, 
loses that character in the printed volume and in calm 
historic retrospect. " * 

One of the passages oftenest quoted in illustration of the 
simple and commanding eloquence of Mr. Bright is the 
close of one of his speeches on the condition of Ireland. 
It ends as follows : 

" The noble Lord (Palmerston), toward the conclusion of his 
speech, spoke of the cloud which rests at present over Ireland. It 
is a dark and heavy cloud, and its darkness extends over the feelings 
of men in all parts of the British Empire. But there is a consola- 
tion which we may all take to ourselves. An inspired king, and 
bard, and prophet, has left us words which are not only the expres- 

* '• Political Portraits," pp. 64-66. 
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sion of a fact, but which we may take as the utterance of a prophecy. 
He says, * To the upright their ariseth light in the darkness/ Let 
us try in this matter to be upright. Let us try to be just. That 
cloud will be dispelled. The dangers which surround as will van- 
ish, and we may yet have the happiness of leaving to our children 
thei heritage of an honorable citizenship in a united and prosperous 
empire." 

But the most memorable of all ^Ir. Bright's speeches — 
that which produced the deepest impression on his hearers, 
and that which he is said to remember with the greatest 
j)ersonal pleasure — was his speech against the further pros- 
ecution of the Crimean war. Its most impressive passage, 
it is said, was this : 

" I do not suppose that your troops are to be beaten in actual con- 
flict with the foe, or that they will be driven into the sea ; but I am 
certain that many homes in England in which there now exists a 
fond hope that the distant one may return — many such homes may 
be rendered desolate when the next mail shall arrive. The angel of 
death has been abroad throughout the land ; you may almost hear 
the beating of his wings. There is no one, as when the first-born was 
slain of old, to sprinkle with blood the lintel and the two side-posts 
of our doors, that he may spare and pass on ; he takes his viclims 
from the castle of the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and the 
cottage of the poor and lowly, and it is in behalf of all these classes 
that I make this solemn appeal." 

The parliamentary critic of the Gentleman s Magazine 
says that no one who heard can forget those solemn sen- 
tences. It was **a bold oratorical flight to take in the 
House of Commons ; which is, above all things, practical, 
and kills by good hearty laughter any approach to mere 
sentimentality. * * * « if you had said the flapping 
of its wings,' said Mr. Cobden to Mr. Bright, as they 
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walked home together after the speech, ' we should have 
gone into a fit of laughter.' Hut Mr. Bright had selected 
the right word, had fitted it in the right place, and the true 
pathos of the Umca in which the sentence was slowly 
spoken carried it far above the level of laughter."* 

But I confess that no extended piece of eloquence that 
ever came from Mr. Bright's lips is to me so impressive, at 
least in the reading, as those four sentences in which he 
bore witness to the House of the personal nobleness of 
Mr. Cobtlen. It was on April 3, 1865. Lord Palmer- 
ston had announced to the House the death of that emi- 
nent man, and had very warmly eulogized him ; Mr. Disraeli 
had followed, speaking in language as strong. Mr. Bright 
was the only other s[)caker, and he spoke only these words : 

" Mr. Bright: — Sir : I feel that I cannot address the House on 
this occasion ; but every expression of sympathy which I have heard 
has been most grateful to my heart. But the time which has elapsed 
since, in my presence, the manliest and gentlest spirit that ever 
quitted or tenanted a human form took its flight is so short, that I dare 
not even attempt to give utterance to the feelings by which I am 
oppressed. I shall leave to some calmer moment, when I may have 
the opportunity of speaking before some portion of my countrymen, 
the lesson which I think may be learned from the life and character 
of my friend. I have only to say that, after twenty years of most 
intimate and almost brotherly friendship with him, I little knew 
how much I loved him until I found that I had lo>it him."f 

It seems to me that Ben Jonson's famous 

•* Wouklst thou hear what man can say 
In a little ? Reader, stay ! " 

♦ Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 54. 
f Hansard, 3d ser., vol. 178, p. 677. 
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might iitly be prefaced to this brief passage ; and that it 
must rank with 

** Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother," 

among the masterpieces of the English tongue. 



MR. BRIGHT AS A STATESMAN. 



In a speech by; Mr. Bright on the Russian War, he dis- 
avowed, once for all, the claim of statesmanship. He then 
said: 

*' I am not, nor did I ever pretend to be, a statesman ; and that 
character is so tainted and so equivocal in our day, that I am not 
sure that a pure and honorable ambition would aspire to it. I have 
not enjoyed for thirty years, like these noble lords, the honors and 
emoluments of office. I have not set my sails to every passing 
breeze. I am a plain and simple citizen, sent here by one of the 
foremost constituencies of the empire ; representing — feebly, per- 
haps, but honestly, I dare aver — the opinions of very many, and the 
true interests of all those who have sent me here." 

• Nevertheless, in spite of this disclaimer, the laurels of 
statesmanship are surely his. A keen critic thus responds : 
'* Mr. Bright has said, in more than one of his speeches, 
that the title of statesman has been so much abused that 
he has never very eagerly coveted it. Yet in a certain 
real, though limited sense, Mr. Bright is a statesman. He 
is the statesman of a class struggling toward direct par- 
ticipation in affairs, and of a policy, militant through the 
greater part of his career, but toward its close, and mainly 
through and by that career, substantially triumphant. In 
the intellectual and moral qualities of political foresight 
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and fertile resource which the word statesman expresses, it 
belongs to him, perhaps, more accurately than to most of 
his contemporaries. Of course, if statesmanship means 
or requires the tenure of office ; if a statesman is essentially 
a man whose name is on the back of bills destined to be- 
come law ; if the word applies only to the skillful executive 
instrument of legislation ; in other words, if a Parliament- 
ary adapter is a statesman, Mr. Bright has slender title to 
the name. He held office but for a few months, just long 
enough to crown by his presence in the Cabinet some of 
his own most important works, and to symbolize the na- 
tional recognition of the real character of his labors. In 
this fact lies the justification of the claim made in his be- 
half to the title of statesman. The statesman is a mid- 
term, so to speak, between the speculative thinker in poli- 
tics and the mere executive or legislative instrument, the 
accident of a party or a Ministry, of a combination or an 
intrigue, who simply registers and effects the decision of 
the nation. The speculative thinker, looking far backward 
into causes and far forward into effects, is usually lost to 
his contemporaries in the past which he explores or in the 
future which he foreshadows. The Minister of the day, or 
at least of our day, deals only with the exigencies and pos- 
sibilities of the moment The statesman takes into his 
view the problems of the generation in which he lives, the 
actual conditions of society and the reforms which are 
most urgent, the questions which are unsettled and the 
methods and details of settlement. If the word statesman 
is to mean anything else and anything more than office- 
holder and Parliamentary middle-man, it must mean as 
much as this ; and in this sense the title belongs to Mr. 
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Bright quite as much as to some people who seem disposed 
to monopolize it."* 

" But, taking Mr. Bright as he is, it is indiSputiblc that 
he has discerned with keenness the questions of the time, 
and not simply discerned the questions, but prompted tlie 
answers. Not only in the Corn Laws, and in the restriction 
of the suffrage, and the coercion or corruption of the voter, 
but also in the condition of Ireland and in that of India, 
and in much of our inherited system of fcjreign and colo- 
nial policy — the policy of interference and of guarantees — 
he has placed his hands upon the wounds of the Emi)ire, 
and suggested the curative treatment His therai)eutics 
have been as sound as his diagnosis. The Irish measures 
of the present Government were, in some of their main 
provisions, sketched out and recommended by Mr. Bright, 
when to hint at such projects was to challenge vituperation 
as an incendiary, a dcspoiler, and a communist. The 
Church-rate question was adjusted on the basis of a com- 
promise suggested by him. His si)ecches on India con- 
tain the outlines of a scheme for reconstructing the (iov- 
emment of that great dependency. The late Treaty of 
Commerce with France is said to have its origin in a sug- 
gestion of his. More than half-a-dozcn years ago he i)ro- 
posed arbitration on the Alabama differences, when no 
Minister would listen to the project It needs not be said 
how complete the confirmation of his judgment has been 
on the issue of the Southern Rebclli(m, on which so many 
official persons went wildly wrong. The imi)olicy of the 
Russian War, denunciation of which cost him his seat, 

• " Political Portraits," pp. 67-69. 
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has been practically acknowledged by a Government 
some of whose members were parties to the conflict On 
domestic questions, instead of mere abstract principles 
equally applicable to all times, or equally inapplicable to 
any, Mr. Bright has always pointed to definite action, 
called for by the actual conditions of affairs, and to be 
reached by specific and assigned means. In the Reform 
agitation, he sketched out a plan for the redistribution of 
seats, which, if we may judge from some indications, has 
a good chance of being accepted as a safe middle-path be- 
tween the present arrangement and the sweeping and sys- 
tematic change insisted on by some younger Reformers. 
He labored for the extension of the franchise less as an 
end itself than as an instrument of the other reforms which 
have followed or promise to follow it. If he had contend- 
ed for it as a ' right of man ' he would not have limited 
his demand to household suffrage, nor qualified that by 
safeguards against the residuum. 

"If this estimate of Mr. Bright as a politician be cor- 
rect, it is difficult to say which of two opposite views is the 
more absurd — that which represents him as a common- 
place Radical of the Joseph Hume type, with an extraor- 
dinary gifl of eloquence, or that which dresses him up as 
a great revolutionary character, thrown away upon settled 
and orderly times. Mr. Bright is essentially a sagacious 
English politician, with views larger and wider than those 
of hand-to-mouth Ministers, but narrower than those of 
speculative thinkers ; fertile in resources and expedients, 
and not indisposed to compromise in unessential points in 
order to secure a freer assent to what is essential. No 
Tory, sitting behind Mr. Gathorne Hardy, or side by side 
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that the most striking evidence of statesmanlike percep- 
tion given by Mr. Bright was his comprehension, from the 
beginning, of the causes and probable consequences of our 
own Civil War. Other Englishmen were then the friends 
of America, but Mr. Bright's speeches were like those of an 
American. In reading Mill, for instance, we often come 
upon phrases which an American would not have used ; 
allusions an*ci assertions which seem to need qualification. 
Among all Mr. Bright's speeches we hardly find a single 
instance of this ; he knows us as we know ourselves, indeed 
better than we knew ourselves. Take, for instance, that 
admirable statement of the whole question with which he 
opened his address before the Trades Unions of London, 
March 26, 1863 — the meeting which adopted resolutions 
and an address to President Lincoln. 

" The subject which we have met to discuss is one of surpassing 
interest, — which excites at this moment, and has excited for two 
years past, the attention and the astonishment of the civilized world. 
We see a country which for many years— during the lifetime of the 
oldest amongst us — has been the most peaceful, and prosperous, and 
most free, amongst the great nations of the earth — (Hear ! Hear !)— 
we see it plunged at once into the midst of a sanguinary revolution, 
whose proportions are so gigantic as to dwarf all other revolutionary 
records and events of which we have any knowledge. But I do not 
wonder at this revolution. No man can read the history of the 
United States, from the time when they ceased to be dependent 
Colonies of England, without discovering that at the birth of that 
great Republic there was sown the seed of its dissolution, or at least 
of its extreme peril ; and the infant giant in its cradle may be said 
to have been rocked under the shadow of the cypress, which is the 
symbol of mortality and the tomb. (Cheers.) 

" Colonial weakness, when face to face with British strength, made 
it impossible to put an end to slavery, or to establish a republic free 
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from slavery. To meet England, it was necessary to be united, and 
to be united it was necessary to tolerate slavery : and from that hour 
to this — at least to a period within the last two or three years — the 
love of the Union and the patriotism of the American people have 
induced them constantly to make concessions to slavery, because they 
knew that when they ceased to made these concessions they ran the 
peril of that disruption which has now arrived ; and they dreaded 
the destruction of their country even more than they hated the evil 
of slavery. (Hear !) But these concessions failed, as I 1/elievc con- 
cessions to evil always do fail. These concessions failed to secure 
safety in that Union. There were principles at war which were 
wholly irreconcilable. The South, as you know, for fifty years has 
been engaged in building fresh ramparts by which it may defend its 
institutions. The North has been growing yearly greater in free- 
dom ; and though the conflict might be postponed, it wa.s obviously 
inevitable. 

"In our day, then, that which the statesmen of America ha/i 
hoped permanently to postpone has arrived. The great trial is now 
going on in the sight of the world, and the verdict upon this {frcat 
question must at last be rendered. But how much is at stake? 
Some men in this country, some writers, treat it as if, after all, it was 
no great matter that had caused this contest in the United States. 
I say that a whole continent is at stake. (Cheer-.; It i» not a qij':»- 
tion of boundary ; it is not a question of lariff" ; it is not a question 
of supremacy of party, or even of the condition of four rnillions of 
negroes. (Cheers.) It is more than that. It is a question of a 
whole continent, with its teeming millions, and what shall be their 
present and their future fate. (Cheers.j It is for these millions 
freedom or slavery, education or ignorance, light or darkness, ('Ain->- 
tian morality, ever-widening and ali-ble?sing in its influence, or an 
overshadowing and all-blasting guilt. (Cheers./' * 

Again, at a meeting held at the London Tavern, June 
i6, 1863, to receive Mr. !M. D. Conway, Mr. Bright gave 

♦ " Speeches of John Bright on the American Question." Bos- 
ton, 1865, p. 172. 
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the following strong statement of the influence exerted on 
England by America : 

^ We all of us know that there has been a great effect produced 
in England by the career of the United States. An emigration of 
three millions or four millions of persons from the United King- 
dom, during the last forty years, has bound us to them by hundreds 
and thousands of family ties,— {Hear! Hear!) — and therefore it fol- 
lows that whatever there is that is good, and whatever there b that 
is free, that we have not, we know something about it, and gradually 
may begin to wish for, and some day may insist upon huving. (Loud 
cheers.) 

•' And when I speak of * us,' I mean the people of this country. 
When I am asserting this fact that the people of England have a 
great interest in the well-being of the American Republic, I mean 
the people of England. I do not speak of the wearers of crowns or 
of coronets in matters of this kind, — (Hear! Hear!) — but of the 
twenty millions of people in this country who live on their labor, 
and who, having no votes, are not counted in our political census, 
but without whom there could be no British nation at all. (Loud 
cheers.) I say that these have an interest, almost as great and direct 
as though they were living in Massachusetts or New York, in the 
tremendous struggle for freedom which is now shaking the whole 
Northern population. (Cheers.) 

" During the last two years there has been much said, and much 
written, and some things done in this country, which are calculated 
to gain us the hate of both sections of the American Union. I be- 
lieve that a course of policy might have been taken by the English 
press, and by the English Cif)vernment, and by what are called the 
influential classes in England, that would have bound them to our 
hearts and to their hearts. I speak of the twenty millions of the 
Free North. I believe we might have been so thoroughly united 
with the people, that all remembrance of the war of the Revolution 
and of the war of 1812 would have been obliterated, and we should 
have been in heart and spirit for all time forth but one nation. 

" I can only hope that, as time passes, and our people become 
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better informed, — (Hear! Hear!) — they will be more just, and that 
ill-feeling of every kind will pass away ; that in future all that love 
freedom here will hold converse with all that love freedom there, 
and that the two nations, separated as they are by the ocean, come 
as they are, notwithstanding, of one stock, may be in future time 
united in soul, and may make together every possible effort for the 
advancement of the liberties and the happiness of mankind. (Pro- 
longed and enthusiastic applause.) " * 

Again, in his great speech on this subject in the House 
of Commons (June 30, 1863), how admirably he took up, 
point by point, the questions of interest, of honor, of 
humanity, even of family ties, which identified, as he 
argued, the Union cause with the prosperity of Kn^laiid. 
It is thus, for instance, that he appeals to the cotton in- 
terest : 

" And first, with regard to the supply of cotton, in which the nol)]e 
lord, the member for Stamford, takes such a prodigious interest. I 
must explain to the noble lord that I know a little about cotton. I 
happen to have been engaged in that business — not all my life, for 
the noble lord has seen me here for twenty years — but my inlcn!sts 
have been in it ; and at this moment the firm of which I am a nu?in- 
bcr have no less than six mills, which have been at a stand for nearly 
a year, owing to the impossibility of working under llie present con- 
ditions of the supply of cotton. I live among a people who live by 
this trade : and there is no man in England who has a more direci 
interest in it than I have. Before the war, the supply of cotton was 
little and costly, and every year it was becoming njore costly, for tlie 
supply did not keep pace with the demand. 

"The point that I am going to argue is this: I believe that tlie 
war that is now raging in America is more likely to abolish slavery 
than not, and more likely to abolish it than any other thing that can 
be proposed in the world. I regret very much that the pride and 
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passion of men are such as to justify me in making this statement 
The supply of cotton under .slavery must always be insecure. The 
Ho'ise felt so in past years; for at my recommendation they ap- 
pointed a committee, and but for a foolish minister they would have 
appointed a special commission to India at my request, — (laughter) 
— and I feel the more regret that they did not do so. Is there any 
gentleman in this House who will not agree with me in this, that 
it would be far better for our great Lancashire industiy that oar 
supply of cotton should be grown by free labor rather than by slave 
labor? (Hear!)*** 

The conclusion of this speech was as follows : 

** I have not said a word with regard to what may happen to Eng- 
land if we go into war with the United States. It will be a war on 
the ocean. Every ship that belongs to the two nations will, as far as 
possible, be swept from the seas ; but when the troubles in America 
are over — be they ended by restoration of the Union, or by separa- 
tion — that great and free people, the most instructed in the world, 
— (loud cries of * No ! *) — there is not an American to be found in 
the New England States who cannot read and write, and there arc 
not three men in one hundred in the whole Northern States who 
cannot read and write, — (cheers) — and those who cannot read and 
write are those who have recently come from Europe,^-(laughter) — 
I say the most instructed people in the world, and the most wealthy 
' — if you take the distribution of wealth among the whole people — 
you will leave in their hearts a wound which probably a century 
may not heal, and the posterity of some of those who now hear my 
voice may look back with amazement, and I will say with lamenta- 
tion, at the course which was taken by the honorable and learned 
gentleman, and by such honorable members as may choose to follow 
his leading. (No ! No!) I suppose the honorable gentlemen who 
cry * No !' will admit that we sometimes suffer from some errors of 
our ancestors. (Hear ! Hear !) There are few persons who will not 
admit that, if their fathers had been wiser, their children would have 
been happier. (Hear! Hear!) 
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" We know the cause of this revolt, its purposes, and its aims. 
(Hear !) Those who made it have not left us in darkness respecting 
their intentions, — (Hear ! Hear !) — but what they are to accomplish 
is still hidden from our sight ; and I will abstain now, as I have 
always abstained with regard to it, from predicting what is to come. 
(Hear ! Hear !) I know what I hope for, and what I shall rejoice 
in, but I know nothing of future facts that will enable me to ex- 
press a confident opinion. (Hear ! Hear !) Whether it will give 
freedom to the race which white men have trampled in the dust, or 
whether the issue will purify a nation steeped in crime in connection 
with its conduct to that race, is known only to the Supreme. (Hear ! 
Hear !) In His hands are alike the breath of man and the life of 
states. I am willing to commit to Him the issue of this dreaded 
contest ; but I implore of Him, and I beseech this House, that my 
country may lift nor hand nor voice in aid of the most stupendous 
act of guilt that history has recorded in the annals of manlcind. 
(Loud cheers, amidst which the honorable gentleman resumed his 
seat.) " » 

In a speech at Rochdale, duiing the excitement caused 
by the Mason and Slidell seizure, he showed this more 
than sympathy, this community of spirit with the United 
States, in express words. ' * The crisis to which we have 
arrived," he said, *' — I say 'we,' for after all we are nearly 
as much interested as if I was making this speech in the city 
of Boston or the city of New York — this crisis, I say, 
which has now arrived, was inevitable." Elsewhere he has 
generously said, speaking of America : 

" We see there a nation whom I shall call the Transatlantic Eng- 
lish nation, — (Hear! Hear!) — the inheritor and partaker of all the 
historic glories of this country. We see it torn with intestine broils, 
and suffering from calamities from which for more than a century 
past — fn fact, for more than two centuries past — this country has 
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l)con exempt. That st nipple is of especial interest to ill. We «- 
invnibcr the description which one of our great poets gives of 
Rome— 

* J^one mother of dead empires.' 

Hut Knj^land is the living mother of great nations on the American 
and on the Australian continents, which promise to endow the world 
with all our knowledge and all our civilization, and even something 
more than the freedom she herself enjoys. (Cheers.)"* 

Tt shows hf)w slowly Mr. Bri^ht's real character made 
itself rcmi;n\7Ai{\, tJiat he wiis mentioned by an otherwise just 
and (Iisj)assi()nate American observer, lonpj after the bcgin- 
niii^' of our war, as a mere demafi^ogue. Hon. F. Way- 
l:md, Jr., in an excellent article in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December, 1861, thus refers to Mr. Bright: "The un- 
wearied exertions of Hri^ht, Koebuck, and other leading 
Radicals, could not arouse the people to that state of un- 
reasoning' excit('ment in which these dema^o^ues delight."'|' 
And though Mr. liright was adniiltc?d by this writer to be 
*'the best declaimer in the House,'' it was remarked that 
"he labors under the prevalent susjiicion of being insincere, 
and, beyond a small circle of devoted admirers, hjis no 
influence whatever in J*arlianient." Probably the subsc- 
(pient career of this great man has forever removed this 
impression. 

It has, however, also removed the imi)rcssion of his ex- 
treme radicalism. For instiince, he has never yet avowed 
himself une(iuivocally as being in favor of republican insti- 
tutions in luigland ; though no one has ever expressed 
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with more eloquence the principle of self-respect and self- 
government, on which republican government rests. Thus 
he said at Rochdale (Dec. 4, 1861) : 

" We know what an election is in the United States for President 
of the Republic. There is a most extensive suffrage, and there is 
the ballot-box. The members of the House of Representatives are 
elected by the same suffrage, and generally they are elected at the 
same time. It is thus, therefore, almost inevitable that the House of 
Representatives is in accord in public policy with the President for 
the time being. Every four years there springs from the vote created 
by the whole people a President over that great nation. I think the 
world offers no finer spectacle than this ; it offers no higher dignity; 
and there is no greater object of ambition on the political stage on 
which men are permitted to move. You may point, if you will, to 
hereditary rulers, to crowns coming down through successive gener- 
ations of the same family, to thrones based on prescription or on 
conquest, to scepters wielded over veteran legions and subject 
realms — but to my mind there is nothing so worthy of reverence and 
obedience, and nothing more sacred, than the authority of the freely 
chosen by the majority of a great and free people (applause) ; and if 
there be on earth and among men any right divine to govern, surely 
it rests with a ruler so chosen and so approved. (Renewed applause.) " * 

It was predicted long since of Mr. Bright, as it is often 
foretold of radicals, that actual power would produce con- 
servatism. Lord Lytton wrote long since, 

" Let Bright responsible for England be, 
And straight in Bright a Chatham we shall see." 

And the subject of these lines himself said in 1846, when 
defending Sir Robert Peel: ''You placed him in office. 
When a man is in office, he is not the same man as when 
he is in opposition * * * There are such things as the 

• " Speeches on the American Question," pp. 19, 20. 
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rcs|X)nsil)ilitics of office." It cannot be said of Mr. Briji^ht 
that he has ever recanted a jirofcssion or sacrificed a prin- 
ciple, hut it is undoubtedly true that he has disapiK^inted 
those who rcj^arded him as a radical by tcmi>erament, 
and not merely by conviction. *'The extent of Mr. 
iJright's denuKratic tendencies," says Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
'* would probably disai)point some Americans. I may say 
now what I should, probably, have been laughed at for 
saying some years ago, that there is a good deal of the 
conservative about John Bright ; that he is by nature dis- 
posed to shrink from innovation ; and that he is about the 
last man in England who would care to make political war 
for an idea. " * 

Yet, even as these pages go to press, there has come 
the report of a s[)eech by Mr. Bright to his constituents, 
with an ai)peal for anoUier daring reform, the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England. But that very able ob- 
server, Mr. Smalley, who describes it for the New York 
Tribune, is compelled to admit that from ill-health, or from 
some other cause, the s|)eaker did not show his usual power. 
The letter o])ens thus : 

"London, Jan. 26. — Mr. Bright's speech last night at 
Birniinghain w(;uld Ix; thought a great speech for anybody 
but him, or in any circumstances but the present I can 
judge of it only by report, for I could not go down to hear 
Mr. Bright, as I had meant to. But it is pretty clear, from 
what is said in this mornings f)ai)ers, that the sjxjcch has 
disaj)pointed people. The greatest oratorical effort would 
not have satisfied expectiitions. What was wanted from 
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Mr. Bright was some practical solution of the difiiculties 
which encompass the Liberal party, some counsel for its 
guidance, a new programme, a consoling explanation of 
its defeat last February, a remedy for its internal dissen- 
sions, and many other things beside, I remember no 
period in English politics, since the organization of the 
Liberal party, when there was so much discouragement and 
such a stress of helplessness. Men don't know what to be 
at They looked to Mr. Bright to tell them, and he has 
not told them. Of course there are programmes enougli, 
in one sense ; there are even too many. The trouble is 
that there is no one which unites the different sections of 
the party. There is more difference between them than 
between one of these and the Tory party. They are not 
even animated by the hope of regaining office ; or perhaps 
even by the desire of it. They would not know what to 
do with the power if some miracle should restore them to 
place. Abandoned by Mr. Gladstone, the more thought- 
ful of the advanced Liberals turn naturally to Mr. Bright — - 
to him who, for a quarter of a century, had supplied the 
party with ideas. But Mr. Bright has no distinct i)lan or 
purpose. He has not spoken in public since the general 
election, but he refers to it only in an incidental way. He 
deplores the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, but has no oi)in- 
ion to offer on the choice of his successor ; still less on the 
choice of a policy which that successor should follow. His 
speech is nearly all devoted to a discussion of ecclesiastical 
matters, yet it is very far indeed from being a si^eech with 
which to open a campaign for disestablishment. 

'*The truth is, I suppose, that Mr. Bright did not feel 
equal to the situation. He did not think it was for him 
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to attempt a task from which Mr. Gladstone had withdrawn 
in discouragement Yet the fifteen thousand people — or 
twenty thousand, as others compute — who filled the great 
hall in which he spoke must have gone away feeling that 
they had listened to a great intellectual effort ; to a speech 
which, as an effort of pure orator}', was not unworthy of 
Mr. Bright's days of unbroken health. In truth, it was an 
effort in the most painful sense of the word. Mr. Bright 
spoke in circumstances of great physical discomfort He 
has been suffering from nervousness, and fi-om a return of 
his old throat troubles. It was doubtful yesterday whether 
he could speak at all. His will, and his dislike to send 
his constituents away empty, triumphed over his maladies." * 
The following extracts, if they give no just impression 
of the speech itself, give us at least the last public words, 
up to the present moment, from Mr. Bright : 

*' Then we are brought face to face with this great fact, which is — 
and I wish you to consider this — that the State Church, as we have 
it now, is not and cannot be in harmony with the age. (Cheers.) 
I should like to ask you what there is that was established in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth that is in harmony with the reign of Queen 
Victoria ? (Applause.) Why, the difference between the two Queens 
is enormous, and cannot be exaggerated. The arbitrary doings, the 
absolute power, and the insulting assertion of it in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, cannot be in harmony with the moderation, the justice, 
the kindness, and the sympathy which you have in the Queen of our 
own day. (Cheers.) 

*' I will not complain, though I might complain — and it is a strong 
argument in the case — that wherever you find the Church of England 
powerful there you find the opposition to any legislative or adminis- 
trative reform most powerful also. (Hear, hear.) We have received 
no service from the Church of England as a body. There have been 

* New York Tribune, Feb. ii, 1875. 
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occasional, and remarkable, and admirable exceptions, but as a body 
we have received no service on all the great measures of change and 
improvement which have so blessed this country during the last half 
century. (Hear, hear.) * * * * 

" I do not recommend this meeting or any constituency that they 
should pledge their candidates to vote for the abolition of the Estab- 
lished Church. I do not in the least degree recommend or approve 
of any body of men who complain that a party or party leader is 
chosen who has not formed the same opinion that I have upon this 
question. This is a question which has not come near that point 
yet. It is one of the gravest questions which a people has ever had 
to consider. It is far more important, and far more difficult than 
the question of the extension of the suffrage or of the redistribution 
of seats. (Hear, hear.) It is a question that goes down deep into 
the hearts of hundreds of thousands of good men and women in this 
country, and you cannot by a wrench make a great disturbance of 
this kind. What you have to do is to discuss it like intelligent and 
Christian men, with fairness to its ministers, with the sole object of 
doing what you believe to be good to your country and to the re- 
ligion which the country profes.ses. (Applause.) * * * * 

"Now, Sir, in conclusion, I say I am not asking you or your con- 
stituencies, or any party or section of a party, to plunge into a violent 
agitation for the overthrow of the Established Church of England. 
I think it would be a great calamity, indeed, that a great change like 
that should come of violent hatred and discussion, and that it should 
be accomplished in a tempest which is almost like the turmoil of a 
great revolution. I ask you only to consider it, and I appeal not 
only to you who may be Nonconformists, but I appeal to those who 
do care about it, who do care, as they say they do, about I'rotestant- 
ism and religion. It is not for me to join in any crusade against the 
Church. I have offered to you to-night my humble contribution to 
the di.scus.sion of the greatest cpiestion of our time. ('Oh !') If I 
am able to form any just judgment ui)on it, I should say that will be 
a great day for freedom in this country, and for Protestantism and 
Christianity, which shall witness the full enfranchisement of the 
Church within the realm of England. (Loud cheers.) " 
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IV. 

Earl Russell 




|HE name of Earl Russell—or the far more ^.miliar 
name of Lord John Russell — is to most Ameri- 
cans indelibly associated with the pages of Punch, 
For myself, at least, I had always seen him in imagination 
as an alert little page in buttons, called before Queen Vic- 
toria as a candidate for office, and standing in visible eager- 
ness to run, fetch, and carry for his future mistress ; while 
she sits and looks doubtfully at him with the anxious re- 
mark, **rm afraid you're not strong enough for the place, 
John ! " With this vivid picture in my mind, it was hard 
to substitute for that image the little old man who entered 
the House of Lords amid a hush of silence, during the 
exciting debate on the Alabama claims, and who was an- 
nounced to me in a whisper as Earl Russell. 

Next to the pictures in Punch, a single sentence of Syd- 
ney Smith's has probably done most to characterize this 
statesman f(jr American readers. It occurs in his second 
letter addressed to Archdeacon Singleton : 
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"There is not a better man in England than Lord John 
Russell ; but his worst failure is, that he is utterly ignorant 
of all moral fear ; there is nothing he would not undertake. 
I believe he would perform the operation for the stone, 
build St Peter's, or assume (with or without ten minutes' 
notice) the command of the Channel fleet ; and no one 
would discover by his manner that the patient had died, 
the church tumbled down, and the Channel fleet been 
knocked to atoms. I believe his motives are always pure, 
and his measures often able ; but they are endless, and 
never done with that pedetentous * pace and that pedeten- 
tous mind in which it behooves the wise and virtuous im- 
prover to walk. He alarms the wise Liberals ; and it is 
impossible to sleep soundly while he has the command of 
the watch. " 

In his late volume of " Recollections and Suggestions," 
Lord Russell takes pains to plead "not guilty" to this 
indictment And as, in general, autobiography is the 
most interesting form of biography — and as this book is 
fer more attractive for its particular passages than as a whole 
— I shall extract liberally from its pages, in illustration of 
certain special aspects of Earl Russell's career. 

EARL RUSSELL AS DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF. 

Lord Russell thus describes his early education. He 
was born, it must be remembered, August 19, 1792 : 

" It may interest some persons to learn what education 
I had received before I entered Parliament That educa- 

* This word is adapted by Sydney Smith from Cicero's word 
pedetentim^ meaning step-by-step, cautiously or gradually. 
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tion was in part broken and disturbed. After being at a 
private school at Sunbury, I went to Westminster, but was 
so ill there that, by the care and affection of my step- 
mother, the Duchess of Bedford, my father was persuaded 
to remove me, and I was sent with several young men of 
riper age to receive private tuition from the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
of Woodnesbury, in Kent There I formed relations of 
friendship with the Earl of Clare, the late Duke of Leinster, 
his brother. Lord William Fitzgerald, and others. But I 
had not remained there long, when Lord and Lady Hol- 
land proposed that I should accompany them on a journey 
to Spain, in the troubled year 1808. When I returned 
from Spain, in 18 10, I asked my father to allow me to go 
to the University of Cambridge. But he told me that, in 
his opinion, there was nothing to be learnt at English Uni- 
versities, and procured for me admission to the house of 
Professor Playfair, at Edinburgh. 

** There I had my studies directed and my character de- 
voloped by one of the best and the noblest, the most up- 
right, the most benevolent, and the most liberal of all 
philosophers. 

* * Some years afterwards I traveled again in Spain with 
my cousin, the late Earl of Bradford, and Robert Clive, 
the son of Lord Powis. In the course of these travels I 
became acquainted with the Duke of Wellington, and had 
occasion to admire the calmness, the directness, and the 
patriotism which distinguished his character. 

*'But I need not follow this narrative any further. I 
was about to accompany my companions to Constanti- 
nople, and return home by way of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, when I was informed by a letter from my /ather 
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that his old friend, the acute and witty Fitzpatrick, was 
dead, and that he intended to propose me as candidate for 
Tavistock. Thus I became a member of Parliament before 
I was of age, and from that time my political life begins." 

Of these travels in Spain, and of his early initiation into 
the great contests of Europe, he has left this vivid picture : 

* ' In the autumn of 1 808, when only sixteen years of 
age, I accompanied Lord and Lady Holland to Corunna, 
and afterwards to Lisbon, Seville, and Cadiz, returning by 
Lisbon to England in the summer of 1809. They were 
eager for the success of the Spanish cause, and I joined to 
sympathy for Spain a boyish hatred of Napoleon, who had 
treacherously obtained possession of an independent coun- 
try by force and fraud — force of immense armies — fraud of 
the lowest kind. 

**In 1 8 10, I went on a visit to my brother. Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, at the Isla de Leon. He then served on the 
staff of Sir Thomas Graham, who was gallantly defending 
Cadiz against two French divisions. 

"When my visit was over. Colonel James Stanhope, 
who likewise was on the staff of Sir Thomas. Graham, pro- 
posed to me to go with him and Colonel Walpole to the 
head-quarters of Lord Wellington, who had just occupied 
with his army the lines of Torres Vedras. 

''This offer I joyfully accepted, and, after a voyage to 
Faro, and a pleasant journey by Almodovar, we arrived at 
the quarters of General Hill. 

"The next morning we rode with General Hill through 

♦** Recollections and Suggestions," 1817-1873, by John Earl Rus- 
sell. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1875. P. 4. 
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he small town of Alhandra, beyond which abattis were 
placed to stoj) the French cavalry, as this was the farthest 
Knf!;!ish jiost. Indeed, it had been intended to leave Al- 
handra to the French ; and I remember that Lord Grey, 
whom I met at dinner at Holland House on my return to 
Kn^dand, was much surprised when I told him that I had 
ridden through the place within a fortnight 

** My friends and I proceeded next day to Pero Nero, 
where we were most kindly received by Lord Wellington. 
We were furnished with bedsteads though not with beds, 
and the next morning before daylight we accompanied our 
general to the fort of Sobnil. 

"Never was I more struck than with the physical, mili- 
tary, and political s{>ectacle which lay before me. Stand- 
ing on the highest point, and looking around him on every 
side, was the English (jcneral, his eyes bright and search- 
ing as those of an eagle, his countenance full of hope, 
beaming with intelligence, as he marked with quick per- 
cej)tioii every movement of troops and every change of cir- 
cumstance within the sweep of the horizon. On each side 
of the f(;rt of vSobral rose the intrcnchments of the Allies, 
bristling with guns and alive with the troops who formed 
the garrison of this fortified position. Far off, on the left, 
the clilTs rose to a moderate elevation, and the line of 
Torres Vedras was i)rominent in the distance. 

** Below us, over a large extent of hill and valley, plain 
and eminence, was the j)osilion of the French army. The 
viihiges were full of their soldiers ; the white sails of the 
rortuguese windiniils were actively in motion for the sup- 
j)iy i){ flour to tlie invading army. There stood the. ad- 
vanced guard of the concpiering legions of France : here 
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was the living barrier of England, Spain, and Portugal, 
prepared to stay the destructive flood, and to preserve from 
the deluge, the liberty and independence of three armed 
nations. The sight filled me with admiration, with confi- 
dence, and with hope. 

** Impressed with these sentiments I returned to Eng- 
land. Being some time, in the succeeding autumn, at Lord 
Grey's at Ilowick, I betted a guinea with his brother-in- 
law. Lord Ponsonby, that at that time next year Lord Wel- 
lington would still hold the lines of Torres Vedras. Lord 
Grey thought that I had made a foolish bet, and referred 
to the lines of Marshal Villars, called the ne plus ultra of 
Marlborough, and which Marlborough successfully pene- 
trated, as a proof that the lines could not be held. At the 
end of a year Lord Ponsonby paid me my bet. 

'*I remember that in the year 181 2, being at dinner at 
Lord Wellington's head-quarters, he called to Lord March 
(afterward Duke of Richmond), * What are you talking of 
at that end of the table ? ' Lord March : * We are discuss- 
ing, sir, the question whether, if we went back to the lines 
at Torres Vedras, we should again be able to hold them.' 
Lord Wellington said : * That may be a political question, 
but as a military question, I would go back twenty times 
to the lines, and be confident of holding them.' I saw 
Lord Wellington on three other occasions during the Pen- 
insular War. 

"The second was, when in company with my cousin 
George Bridgeman, and my friend Robert Give, I entered 
Spain from Oporto. We joined the army at the time when 
Lord Wellington, after the victory of Salamanca and the 
capture of Madrid, had failed in his siege of the castle of 
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liur^fA. I ^at n^xt to him at dinner, in the evening, wben 

he had Tri;\f\f: lip hi-; mind to retire, anri to withdraw his 
arrny hotfi fr^»m the sie;(e of f5iirj(''><j and the occupation of 
Mndrid. f knew nothini( of this imfK>rtant and mortifying 
(U:f\-i\ftu, nor rould anyrhinp^ les^ prejiarc me for it than 
the <'/;nv^:r^iM'>n of the ^re;it commander. He 5iaid he was 
ft''»rry he f/Mild not show me the r:astle ; talked of the ad- 
vance of the f'Vench army, of which I had f)f;en a witness, 
as a />/rU rr.fonnahutmf:, and laii;(hed at the luxury of a 
ffif(fil?ind «^oldier, who had piled up a whole tree and set 
it in a hhi/zr, in order to make himself a comfortable fire^ 
«irle. The r'st (n his conversation was taken up by comic 
dey.ri prions of the defects of his three iron %\\\v^ — ^Thunder, 
f.i^ditnin:^, nnd N'els^/n -of which one ha^l a Revere wound 
in the rnoiirh, and another }iad lost its trunnions by the 
fire of the enemy. Affer rl inner, my companions and I 
were informed hy '''olone! f'onsonhy that a retreat was re- 
solved iif/on for that ni:.dit, and we were advised to pack 
oijr.s/;lv#'.s off as ^jnickly as we r.oiild. We lost no time in 
followin;^ that advice, and, for my p>art, I found a very 
cornfortahle hed on a heap of chopp^ed .straw some leagues 
from fiiir;;«'»s. VVe tri^-d to reach Madrid by San Ilde- 
fons/'>, },iit v/ere attain driven hack by the French advance, 
and ^<>x(tA to proceerj }/y Sa!amanca and the Sierra de Gata 
to f'Adajoz, Seville, and r.;jdiz. *'* 

'I'he condition of Knghind when T/;rd Russell entered 
f'arliament, is thfjs dev,rit>ed : 

'''f he foreign po!if;y of our f/overnment was at this time 



* " H^'ollforion? ari'l Sufjjj'-^MoTi^;, I?. 13 •r^73, by John Earl Ri 
sell." fV>>ton : Hohf-rt-; iJrorhor.s, r^75. Page 4 ^ 
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a timid repudiation of all those doctrines of national liberty 
and independence which had been inscribed on our flag at 
the end of the war, and which had led Madame de Stael 
to declare that the Tories of England were the Whigs of 
Europe. 

**Our financial system was based on the necessity of 
keeping up a Navy and Army suited to our high position, 
and of paying the interest of a debt which, having amounted 
to one hundred and thirty millions before the American 
War, had risen to eight hundred and thirty-six millions at 
the death of George III. In order to defray these ex- 
penses, the taxation of the country had penetrated to every 
comer and cranny of an Englishman's life, in the manner 
described with so much humor, and no less truth, by Syd- 
ney Smith. 

"With the same object of collecting a large revenue, 
and also of promoting native industry, prohibition and 
protection pervaded our commercial code. 

"No Roman Catholic could hold high civil office, or be 
admitted to a seat in Parliament No Protestant dissenter 
could hold any official position without nominally, at least, 
submitting to what, in his eyes, were degradation and pro- 
fanation. 

"Last of all, our Parliamentary representation was a 
mockery and a scandal." * 

Entering Parliament in 1813, he took part in debates on 
various points connected with the social condition of Eng- 
land ; and in 1819 he first took a position of leadership, 
as an advocate of Parliamentary Reform. This being, 

* " Recollections," etc., p. 14. 
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probably, the most important course of action undertaken 
by any modern Pln;^lish stitesman, it will be quite worth 
while to give in some detail his narrative of the whole move- 
ment : 

' * The state of the representation of the people in the 
House of Commons, which in 1780 had excited so much 
popular discontent, had in the course of a long lapse of 
time become more and more unsatisfactory. Successive 
sovereigns had granted the right, or imposed the burden, 
of returning members to Parliament on the corporations, 
freeholders, or burgage- ten ants of numerous small towns. 
Powerful peers and wealthy commoners had bought prop- 
erty in these small boroughs with a view 10 increase their 
political influence. One noble lord used to go out hunting 
followed by a tail of six or seven members of Parliament of 
his own making. Another, being asked who should be 
returned for one of his boroughs, named a waiter at White's 
Club ; but as he did not know the man's Christian name, 
the election was declared void, and a fresh election was 
held, when, the name having been ascertained, the waiter 
was duly elected. The object of the borough mongers, as 
they were called, was generally to buy up the freeholds or 
burgage tenures in a small borough, in order to reduce the 
number of electors to a manageable number. If a free- 
holder or burgagc-tenant refused to sell, it was not a very 
uncommon practice to blow up his house with gunpowder, 
and thus disfranchise a political opponent. 

" In this manner a nnmber of boroughs, called nomina- 
tion boroughs, were created, and became valuable property. 
A seat for the whole duration of a Parliament was sold for 
£5,000. But as Parliaments were subject to sudden death, 
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prudent men made a bargain to pay £1,000 a year so long 
as they sat in the House of Commons. Mr. Ricardo, and 
many others, were members of the House of Commons in 
virtue of such payment. Sir Francis Burdett entered Par- 
liament by purchase of a seat from the trustees of the Duke 
of Newcastle — a minor. Other proprietors of boroughs 
sold their seats to the Treasur}^ for rank, office, or patron- 
age. A friend of mine was concerned for a friend of his 
in a transaction of this kind. A valuable sinecure was part 
of the assets to be allotted to the seller of a portion of the 
representation of the people — I think not less than four 
seats. The partial remedies applied from time to time by 
Parliament did little to cure a wide-spread and notorious 
evil."* 

**0n the other hand, while a few men governed the 
Government, large commercial and manufacturing cities 
had grown up which had no representatives in Parliament. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley conducted all the local business of 
Yorkshire — of Leeds, Haliflix, Bradford, and Sheffield ; 
Lord Stanley that of Lancashire — that is, of Manchester, 
Oldham, and other populous towns. On public affairs 
these great centers of industry, skill, intelligence, and 
wealth had no representative voice whatever. 

**With a view to work my way to a change, not by 
eloquence — for I had none — but by patient toil, and a 
plain statement of facts, I brought before the House of 
Commons the case of Grampound. I obtained an in- 
quiry ; and, with the assistance of Mr. Charles Wynn, I 
forced the solicitors employed in bribery to reveal the se- 

* •* Recollections," etc., p. 28. 
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crets of their employers : the case was clear ; the borough 
was convicted. 

**At this time Lord Castlercagh, who had always been 
personally very kind to me, invited me to speak to him on 
one of the benches behind the Treasury Bench. He told 
me that the Government would cordially support me, if I 
would content myself with extending the right of voting 
for Grampound to the neighboring hundreds. I answered 
him that I could not agree to that proposal, and that I 
must persist in proposing that the franchises of Gramj)ound 
should be transferred to the town of Leeds. This was, in 
fact, tlie whole principle at issue between the Government 
and the reformers. The hundreds of Cornwall represented 
the stationary policy of the Ministry ; Leeds, the new pop- 
ulation which I sought to admit, and with them, the prin- 
ciple of reform. When, twelve years afterward, I proposed 
a bill of reform, on behalf of Lord Grey and his col- 
leagues, Mr. Alexander Baring said, * The plan takes away 
representation from the barley-field and gives it to the coal- 
field.' This was the truth in 1819, as in 1832. My pro- 
posal took away representation from the dead bones of a 
former state of England, and gave it to the living energy 
and industry of the England of the nineteenth century, 
with its steam-engines and its factories, its cotton and 
woolen cloths, its cutlery and its coal-mines, its wealth 
and its intelligence. The present vindicated its rights ; 
the past lost its privilege. 

"But to return. 

"After a long conversation, Lord Castlereagh persisted 
in his view and I in mine. I carried my bill in the House 
of Commons ; but when it went to the House of Lords, 
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the town of Leeds was expunged, and the two disposable 
seats were given to the county of York. Thus the intro- 
duction of new representation was avoided. It is singular, 
however, that the Government of 1820 should have thought 
that by excluding Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham 
from representation, they were consulting the Conservative 
interests of the Constitution ! Such, however, was the spirit 
of the Government of Liverpool and Castlereagh. 

''After the disfranchisement of Grampound, I revolved 
in my mind a plan for the reform of the whole state of the 
representation. 

**In meditating upon this subject, I had to survey not 
only the danger of shaking an edifice which resembled 
rather a strong fortress than an ordinary dwelling-house, 
but also party objections which would be brought against 
me."* 

In 1822, Lord John Russell, having been expressly urged 
to it by Sir James Mackintosh, brought for\vard a more ex- 
tended measure of reform. In a speech of three hours, 
he proposed that '* one hundred members should be added 
to the House of Commons and that they should be chosen 
b)' the larger counties and the great commercial and 
manufacturing communities of the kingdom." This was 
strongly opposed by Mr. Canning, in a speech from which 
the following is an extract : 

**That the noble lord will carry his motion this evening, I have 
no fear ; but with the talents which he has ghqwn himself to possess, 
and with (I sincerely hope) a \on^ and brilliant career of parliamen- 
tary distinction beffire him, he will, no doubt, renew his effort^ 

* *• Recollections," etc.^ p. 32. 
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hereafter. Although I presume not to give any weight to observa- 
tions or warnings of mine, yet on this, probably the last opportunity 
I shall have of rai-.ing my voice <m the question of Parliamentary 
reform, while I conjure the House to pau^e before it consents to 
adopt the proposition of the noble lord, I cannot help conjuring the 
noble lord himself to pause before he again presses it upon the 
country. If, however, he shall |>erscvere — and if his perseverance 
shall be successful — an<l if the result of that success shall be such as 
I cannot help apprehending — his be the triumph to have precipi- 
tated those results — be mine the consolation that to the utmost, 
and the latest of my power, I have opposed them. (Loud cheers.) " 

No immediate result followed, Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation being then the absorbing question, and being 
destined t(j lead the way to other agitation. This was 
foreseen. Lord Russell tells us, by shrewd statesmen : 

**One of die shrewdest of the Tory party, who after- 
ward held a Cabinet ofTice, is reported to have observed 
that he should not have felt so much objection to Catholic 
emancipation had he not felt sure that it would be fol- 
lowed by reform of Parliament. 

*' lie was nf>t mistaken. The Catholic question having 
been moved out of the way, attention was more eagerly 
directed to the faults of the existing state of the represen- 
tation of the people. 

''Standinf^ one day at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, in the year 1830, I showed Mr. Huskisson some 
resolutions (;n parliamentary reform which I intended to 
move. Huskisson said: 'I cannot vote for 'these reso- 
lutions, but something to this effect will be carried before 
long.' * * * 

* Quoted in " Recollections," etc. p. 38. 
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" Few men saw justly and clearly the consequences at 
home of the course pursued by the Duke of Wellington 
abroad. The Revolution in France, overthrowing Legit- 
imacy, and crowning a monarchy founded upon popular 
resistance ; the excitement of a general election, and the 
accession of a new sovereign ; the internal state of the 
country, resulting from long mismanagement ; all 
contributed to bring about, on the one side a desire 
of change, and on the other discouragement and despon- 
dency. 

*' When, therefore, at the meeting of Parliament, Novem- 
ber the 3d, the Duke of Wellington declared that the 
constitution of the House of Commons was perfect, and 
that the wit of man could not h priori have devised any- 
thing so good, the general feeling was one of dismay. 
The House of Lords, usually so calm, showed signs of 
amazement and perturbation. The Duke whispered to one 
of his colleagues, * What can 1 have said which seems to 
make so great a disturbance ? ' ' You have announced the 
fall of your Government, that is all,' replied his more 
clear-sighted colleague. 

** Accordingly, when Sir Henry Parnell, in the House 
of Commons, moved an amendment respecting the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on the Civil List, which Mr. 
Tierney had frequently brought forward unsuccessfully, it 
was carried by a majority of upward of thirty. Although, 
in ordinary times, this victory of the Opposition would 
have been of little consequence, it was now thought so 
serious, that Mr. Peel went at once to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, at Apsley House, to declare he could no longer 
remain in office ; the following day the whole Ministry re- 
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signed. I-.ord Grcv was sent for by the King, and desired 
by his Majesty to form an administration." 

A scheme of reform was then planned by Lord John 
Russell ami otliers, and was submitted to Lord Grey. His 
cabinet amtained but very few members who had sup- 
ported projHxsals for reform of Parliament The scheme 
proposed was, however, adopted in substance as an adminis- 
tration measure, thoup^h the ballot, which had formed a 
part of the concerted plan, but not of Lord John Rus- 
sell's plan, was struck out. The measure, it seems, was 
brought foniv'ard in Parliament without previous notice to 
the public. Lord Russell says : 

*'I was so fully persuaded that the country would re- 
spond with enthusiasm and readily assent to a large pro- 
posal of reform, that I entreated Lord Grey to impress 
upon his colleagues the necessity of secrecy, in order that 
the plan might come with all the freshness of novelty 
upon the public ear, and deprive our opponents of the 
advantage of making adequate preparations to resist the first 
assault upon the well-fortified intrenchments of the enemy. 
So little were die opposite party prepared for the bill, that 
a few days before the first of March, Sir Robert Peel, in a 
careful speech, derided what had been done on the subjects 
of peace and retrenchment, and predicted that when the 
j)hin ofjeform should be developed, it would occasion dis- 
ai)p()iiitment by the mcagerness of its proportions, and 
the trifling nature of the changes recommended. 

''The efTect, therefore, of the revelations of the first of 
March was ast(junding. I had purposely omitted, or passed 
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slightly over, those arguments in fever of reform, which 
in 1822 I had developed at length. Sir Robert Peel ob- 
served sarcastically that I had said that many ingenious 
arguments were urged in favor of the ballot, but that I had 
not stated any ingenious arguments in favor of my propo- 
sition of that night. This was substantially true. It 
seemed to me that the arguments in favor of reform had 
made their impression — a very deep impression — upon the 
country ; but that those arguments had become trite and 
familiar, and that the great novelty of my speech mu^t 
consist in a clear and intelligible statement of the nature 
of the proposition I had to make. The extinction of one 
hundred and fifty seats in the House of Commons, all 
taken from the class of boroughs which were either depend- 
ent or venal, would amount, if carried, to a revolution. 

**It was no wonder, therefore, that this proposition, 
when placed boldly and baldly before the House of Com- 
mons, created feelings of astonishment, mingled with joy 
or with consternation, according to the temper of the 
hearers. Mr.. John Smith, himself a member for a nom- 
ination borough, said the proposal took away his breath. 
Some, perhaps many, thought that the measure was a pre- 
lude to civil war, which, in point of fact, it averted. But 
incredulity was the prevailing feeling, both among the 
moderate Whigs and the great mass of the Tories. Sir 
Henry Hardinge told Sir James Graham that he supposed 
we should all go out the next morning. Many of the 
Whigs thought it impossible the Government could suc- 
ceed, either in the existing House of Commons or by an 
appeal to the people. 

**The Radicals alone were delighted and triumphant. 
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Joseph Hume, when I met him in the streets a day or two 
afterward, assured me of his hearty support of the Govern- 
ment He said (on another subject, in a public sj)eech) 
that he was ready to vote black white in order to carry the 
measure of reform. Lord Durham, who was sitting under 
the gallery- on the first of March, told me he was inclined 
to doubt the reality of what was passing before his eyes. 
A noble lord who sat opposite to me, and who has long 
ago succeeded to a seat in the House of Lords, cheered 
me so vociferously that I was myself inclined to doubt his 
meaning. I found afterward that his cheers were meant 
derisively, to show his thorough conviction of the absurdity 
and impracticability of my proposals.* 

' * P'or my own part, my impression had always been that 
if the Reform Bill of Lord Grey could go down to the 
countr}% it would receive such an amount of support as 
would insure its ultimate, if not its immediate, success. I 
was, therefore, much pleased when I found that the leaders 
of the Opposition did not intend to dispute the introduc- 
tion of the bill, and still more satisfied when, by nine 
nights of debate, time was given to the country to hold 
public meetings, and to communicate to their members 
the popular, and, what turned out to be the almost uni- 
versal, opinion in favor of the proposed measure. 

"The second reading was fixed for an early day, and 

both parties prepared anxiously for the coming conflict 

» - 

* Lord Russell's note to this passage is too characteristic to be 
omitted : " I had thouglit it due to the Cabinet to conceal in my 
speech the part wliich I had taken in preparing the measure. In 
this concealment I was not justified ; I ought to have told the whole 
truth." 
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"Before the day arrived, many members who had never 
voted for reform on previous occasions, and who were 
really hostile to any change in the representation, received 
such accounts of the ferment existing 4li the country, that 
they made up their minds to vote in favor of the second 
reading. Among these may be reckoned Sir Thomas 
Acland and Mr. Wilson Patten, the one member for Dev- 
onshire and the other for Lancashire, both excellent coun- 
try gentlemen. The second reading was carried, after 
a long debate, by a majority of one. I never saw so much 
exultation expressed in the House of Commons as upon 
that occasion. One member threw his hat up in the 
air, and the vociferous cheering was prolonged for some 
minutes. 

"Yet this majority, trifling as it was, was far from ex- 
pressing the intention of those who composed it to give a 
cordial and thorough support to the bill in the shape in 
which it was introduced. Many amendments, destructive 
of its chief provisions, would have been introduced and 
carried, had the bill been proceeded with in that House of 
Commons. " * 

. It proved, however, unsafe to attempt to carry the bill 
through with a bare majority. "It was manifest that the 
existing House of Commons would endeavor to destroy in 
detail what they had sanctioned in bulk ; " and as the re 
formers were sure that they had the country with them, 
they resolved to appeal to the people, and induced the King 
to dissolve Parliament. Lord Russell continues : 

"The King, though averse to the adoption of such a 
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proceeding little more than six nionths after the gene 
election, was disposed, at this time, to trust implicitly 
Lord Grey, and I am inclined to believe the popular sto 
that when it suddenly appeared necessary, in order to p 
vent remonstrance from the House of Lords, that the Ki 
should appear in person to dissolve Parliament, and soi 
trifling difficulty of plaiting the horses' manes in time v 
interposed as an objection, the King said at once, 'Th 
ril go down to Parliament in a hackney-coach/ H 
such been the spirit of Louis XVI. he might have been t 
leader instead of the victim of the French Revolution. 

**The scenes which occurred in the two Houses of P 
liament, so far as I was a witness of them, were singu 
and unprecedented. Before the King arrived, the Hoi 
of Commons was assembled, and Sir Robert Peel and 
Francis Burdett rose at the same time to address the Hou 
Lord Althorp, amid the confusion and clamor of conter 
ing parties, following the precedent of Mr. Fox, mov 
that Sir Francis Burdett be now heard. Sir Robert Pe 
on the other hand, imitating a precedent of Lord Nor 
said : *and I rise to speak to that motion.' But instead 
saying a few words, as Lord North had done, to put an e 
to all further debate. Sir Robert Peel quite lost his temp 
and in tones of the most violent indignation attacked t 
impending dissolution. As he went on, the Tower gu 
began to fire, to announce the King's arrival, and as ea 
discharge was heard, a loud cheer from the Govemme 
side interrupted Sir Robert Peel's declamation. Sir Her 
Hardinge was heard to exclaim, *The next time th( 
guns are fired they will be shotted ! ' Presently we w( 
all summoned to the House of Lords, where the Kin 
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presence had put a stop to a violent and unseemly discus- 
sion. The King, in his speech, announced the dissolu- 
tion and retired to unrobe. The scene that followed was 
one of great excitement and confusion. As I was standing 
at the bar, Lord Lyndhurst came up to me and said, 
* Have you considered the state of Ireland ? do not you 
expect an insurrection ? ' or words to that effect It so 
happened that in going into the House of Commons, I 
had met O'Connell in the lobby. I asked him, 'Will 
Ireland be quiet during the general election ? ' and he an- 
swered me, * Perfectly quiet' He did not answer for more 
than he was able to perform. But of course I said nothing 
of this to Lord Lyndhurst, and left him to indulge his 
anger and his gloomy foreboding. 

** Many good Liberals were in great despondency about 
the election, and fancied, as they well might, that an ap- 
peal to the condemned boroughs to sanction their own 
extinction would meet with a very unfavorable reception, 
while, on the other hand, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
and Sheffield, and the principal manufacturing towns of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, would be unable to take part in 
the election. 

"But the forty-shilling freeholders, both in those towns 
and in the rural counties, made themselves heard in favor 
of reform. Middlesex, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Devonshire, 
were unanimous in iheir choice of reform candidates. 

**The members for the English counties, with the addi- 
tion of two members for Yorkshire in place of Grampound, 
were altogether eighty-two ; of these upward of seventy, I 
think seventy-six, pledged themselves to support Lord Grey 
and the Reform Bill. The proportion of the two parties 
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appeared on the second reading, when there divided in 
favor of the bill three hunilred and sixty-seven, making, 
with nine i»airs and two tellers, three hundred and seventy- 
eij;ht ; against it two hunilred and thirty-one, with the same 
addition of pairs and tellers, two hundred and forty-two, 
p^iving a majority of one hundred and thirty-six for the 
(Government and the Reform Bill. This was a majority 
which no skillful manouuvrc^, nor even the authority of the 
time-honored House of Lords, although led by such men 
as the Duke of Wellinjj^ton and Lord Lyndhurst, were likely 
to counteract or overbear. 

*' The Parliament met on June 14, and, after the election 
of a Speaker and a debate on the address, the new Reform 
Bill was immediately introduced. The second reading, as 
I have s;iid, was carried by a large majority, and the oppo- 
nents of the bill, no way dismayed, reserved their opposi- 
ti()n for committee. For ft)rty nights the subject was dis- 
cussed, in its principles as well as in its details. Sir Robert 
IVel, besides objecting to the large amount of disfranchise- 
ment ami to the ten-pound franchise, took special excep- 
tion to the i)artial disfranchisement in Schedule B, and, 
after a very neat and well-arranged speech of Mr. Praed, 
Sir Robert argued, with his usual force and ability, that 
more room should be left for the entrance into Parliament 
of men of retired ami studious habits. Subsequent legisla- 
tion seems to in«Iicate that, according to public opinion, 
too many seats, rather than too few, were left to men of 
n.'tiri'd and studious habits. But, besides these fair and 
plausible objections to the extent and democratic tendency 
of the bill, skillful lawyers like Sir Edward Sugdcn and Sir 
Charles Wetherell tried to uni)ick it thread by thread, 
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leaving no remnant of tbe original textnre. Tliat idiidi 
Penelope did to keep off her suitois, tiicy attempted to do 
to keep off reform. But, at the end of foitv nigiits, on tbe 
seventh of Septeml>er, tbe debate "was dosed, and afta- 
mach labor, and considerable sacrifice of bealtK; I vras 
able, on that night, to propose, amid mnch cheering, that 
the bill should be reported to tbe Honse. 

**The bill was then carried to tbe House of Lords, and 
on October 2 the second reading vas proposed by Lord 
Grey. There never was a debate of greater importance, or 
one marked by more ability. Lord Grey's opening speech 
recording that, in 1786, be had voted with Mr. Pitt in 
fiivor of reform of Pariiament ; his clear and able statement 
of the reasons which seemed to him to require that the bill 
should be adopted by Pariiament, and that, in order to be 
safe and enduring, it should be large and commensurate 
with the evil to be abated, was pwweriul and conrincing. " * 

The bill was rejected in the House of Lords, and was 
abandoned ; but a new bill was more carefiilly framed, 
thus : 

"The number of boroughs to be wholly or pKirtially 
disfranchised had been, in my original sketch, arbitrarily 
fixed. Lord Durham had suggested that the penalty of 
total disfranchisement should be confined to towns, or 
rather villages, of less than two thousand inhabiUints, 
and that none under four thousand should return more 
than one member. But the arbitrary line was now again 
resorted to ; the number of boroughs to be wholly or 
partially disfranchised was copied from the bill rejected by 

* " Recollections," etc., p. 62. 
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the House of Lords, and the test I have mentioned was 
applied to that numl)cr, so that fifty-six boroughs, retom- 
in;^ one hundred and eleven members, were placed in 
Schedule A * for total extinction, and thirty boroughs, 
return in;>: sixty members, were condemned to lose half 
their representatives. In this manner one hundred and 
forty-one seats belonging to boroughs which, since the days 
of Charles I. , had regularly sent members to Parliament, 
were cut off on account of their dependence or their 
insignificance. By my original sketch, one hundred and 
forty-nine seats would have been disfranchised. 

'*This ^^-as the most popular port of the Reform Bill 
The country argued that from these boroughs, in scarcely 
any of which the clement of popular representation ex- 
isted, had arisen all obstructions to the reforms and ^^ 
trench mcnts which the people so evidently desired. As 
this was the strong and j)opular position of the Govern- 
ment, it would evidently be a great mistake, on the part of 
our op|K>iients, to direct their attack against it ; yet, as we 
shall presently see, this \*'as the part of our lines singled 
out for attack in the House of Lords. 

* * The obstruction and delay from which the former bill 
had suffered in its passage through the House of. Com- 
mons were only partially renewed. On March 9 the bill 
was in committee for the twenty-first day, and on the next 
(lay, March 10, the report was received. On March 22 

* The very name of this once famous "Schedule" recalls the wit 
of the " Noctes Ambrosianae : " 

•• Schedule A, Schedule A ! 

Spite of Althorp and Grey, 

We shall hear of thee, darling, this many a day!" 
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the bill was read a third time, after a division, in which the 
ayes were 355, and the noes 239 ; majority, 116. 

' ' Throughout the debates which took place upon the 
Reform Bill, while Lord Althorp and I had the greater 
portion of the labor, and a still larger portion of the 
responsibility, the palm of eloquence in debate belonged 
undoubtedly to Lord Stanley. Conscious of my own 
deficiencies, I had, on the first introduction of the Reform 
Bill, stipulated with Lord Althorp that Mr. Grant, and 
not I, should undertake the task, the weightiest that 
belongs to a leader, of reply at the end of the debate. 
But Mr. Grant contented himself with general adherence 
to the principles of the bill, while Lord Stanley, by his 
animated appeals to the Liberal majority, by his readiness 
in answering the sophisms of his opponents, by the pre- 
cision and boldness of his language, by his display of all 
the great qualities of a Parliamentary orator and an able 
statesman, successfully vindicated the authority of the 
Government, and satisfied their supporters in the House 
of Commons. 

'* While Sir Robert Peel was the most eminent, both in 
weight of argument and in oratorical ability, of the oppo- 
nents of the bill, Mr. Croker, by his profusion of words, 
by his warmth of declamation, and by his elaborate work- 
ing out of details, was perhaps a still more formidable 
adversary. He told Lord Althorp, in private, that when 
he discovered the error we had made of confounding the 
limits of parishes with those of Parliamentary boroughs, 
he thought himself sure of defeating the bill. But his own 
statements of details were singularly inaccurate ; and even 
where the particular point upon which he insisted was not 
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mistaken, his exaggerations of its importance were repul- 
sive to the House of Commons. Above all, the tide of 
opinion flowed so rapidly, that all obstacles were swept 
away, like Canute's chair, by the advancing waves. Thus 
the bill, which had been introduced to the notice of the*. 
House of Commons on March i, 1831, was finally passed 
on March 22, 1832, but little impaired in efiiciency. It 
overthrew a system which had been left untouched at the 
Revolution — a period when the wisest patriots, forced 
by necessity to transfer the Crown to a foreign prince, had 
been careful rather to maintain the ancient privileges of the 
Constitution than to disturb other parts of the existing edi- 
fice. The same system had enabled Sir Robert Walpole to 
consolidate the throne of the House of Hanover, amidst 
internal and external dangers. But the same system 
enabled Lord North to maintain his power against the fan 
demands and justifiable insurrection of the North American 
Colonies, even after the people had become tired of the 
contest against our fellow-subjects in America. The same 
svstem enabled Mr. Pitt and his successors to increase the 
public debt from about two hundred and thirty millions 
to eight hundred millions, and to restrict, by the most 
severe laws, the right of public meeting and the liberty of 
the press. The fidelity with which the majority of the 
House of Commons had supported the French War and 
its costly armaments, led Pitt to renounce all his early 
theories upon reform, and induced him to rely on the con- 
struction of that House as a firm barrier against demo- 
cratic, or, as it was then called, Jacobin revolution. But 
the same willingness to sanction expense on the part of 
the Government, and to punish excesses on the part of the 
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people, which had conciliated the opinion of Pitt, had 
estranged the public mind. Government, by nomination- 
boroughs, had become odious to the community at large ; 
and the House of Commons, which voted by a majority of 
more than a hundred its own extinction, did but sanction 
the judicial sentence of the country. 

" New perils, however, awaited the measure in the House 
of Lords. In view of the large majority which had rejected 
the bill in October, Lord Grey had thought it right to con- 
sider what should be done if the same obstacles should 
recur. He and his colleagues could perceive no other 
resource than that of advising the King to create a large 
number of peers." 

Then followed a memorable conflict in the House of 
Lords, ending in the rejection of the Reform Bill, the re- 
signation of the Ministry, the refusal of Sir Robert Peel 
to form a new Ministry, and the failure of the Duke of 
Wellington in the attempt The result was the reappoint- 
ment of Lord Grey's Cabinet, under distinct assurances 
from the King that the reform policy should be sustained. 
The conclusion is thus told : 

"When the Cabinet assembled, very serious discussions 
took place. It was unanimously resolved that the bill 
must be carried in its integrity, and the question was, how 
this object was to be effected. It was understood that Sir 
Herbert Taylor, on the part of the King, would use the 
royal influence, and that the Duke of Wellington, on his 
part, would do all in his power to induce the peers to ab- 
stain from further opposition to the bill. Sir Herbert 

* "Recollections," etc., p. 74 
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Taylor was very active, in concert with others, in reconcil- 
ing the King to a course wliich, although it did not 
directly overpower the House of Lords by a large creation 
of jKjers, yet, upon this occasion, and on a question of the 
gravest importance, absolutely destroyed their privileges as 
a House of Parliament, and reduced them to a cipher in 
the working of the Constitution. 

''But the Cabinet was not satisfied with the probable 
effect of the influences thus brought to bear up>on the peers ; 
they thought it necessary that Lord Grey should be armed 
with the power to create peers in a number sufficient to 
carry the bill, should any of its essential provisions be in- 
terfered with in its further progress through the House of 
Lords. It was not until the King had given to Lord Grey 
his solemn promise that, if called upon, he would create 
peers in a sufiicient number for this purpose, that the Min- 
isters consented to resume their offices. 

'*Lord Althorp, in announcing the restoration of the 
Ministry, said he could not reveal the nature of the securi- 
ties for carrying the bill which Lord Grey and his col- 
leagues had obtained, but that he trusted the House had 
sufficient confidence in him to be satisfied with his assur- 
ance that they had that security. 

** After this the bill passed triumphantly through com- 
mittee without much debate, and with no important alter- 
ation. It was read a third time by a majority of eighty. 
The Reform Bill received the royal assent on June 7, 1832. 
A Boundary Bill, complicated in its details, was success- 
fully carried through both Houses. The Reform Bills for 
Scotland and Ireland were likewise carried, and on 
August 16 Parliament was prorogued. 
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*' A session more successful for the Ministry could not 
well have been. The manly and straightforward conduct 
of Lord Grey, and the enthusiastic support he received 
from the people, overcame all opposition. 

' ' It may be a question, however, whether the manner 
in which the vote of the House of Lords was nullified by 
the compulsory absence of a great many of the majority, 
was not more perilous for their authority than the creation 
of peers which the Cabinet of Lord Grey proposed. " * 

Lord Russell's ** Recollections" give much information 
as to his course on various important public questions re^ 
lating to education, religious toleration, and foreign policy. 
His general attitude in regard to the Constitution and 
present condition of Great Britain is summed up as fol- 
lows : 

" Among the most interesting speculations upon which 
an Englishman can enter, is the question whether the 
political Constitution under which we live is likely to en- 
dure. Montesquieu said that our Constitution would per- 
ish whenever the legislative power should become more 
corrupt than the executive. He was thinking, probably, 
of the danger arising from bribes in the shape of offices, 
or lottery-tickets, or even in the grosser form of money, 
given by an incorruptible Minister to a corrupt majority of 
the House of Commons. But this kind of corruption had 
already diminished in the days of Walpole, had farther 
abated in the days of Pitt, and in our time has almost to- 
tally disappeared. Public opinion has stamped it out. 

' ' Let us see, then, what are the positive advantages of 
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the British form of govcrament, and what are tne apparent 
dangeis to wliich it is exposed. 

*' I. There is complete jxirsonal libertj. A man may 
think what he plciises, write what he thinks^ pubhsh what 
he writes. Unless he commits some flagrant offense 
against the laws, and be convicted of that offense, he can- 
not be punished. 

** 2. In case of reasonable suspicion of crime, he is en- 
titled to have his case examined by a judge of integrity and 
learning, whose opinion of his guilt must be confirmed 
by a jury taken from among the househdiders of his 
county. 

** 3. If a majority of the nation are dissatisfied with the 
administration of public affairs, their representatives can 
at once obtain a change of men and measures by a simple 
declaration of want of confidence. 

"This last advantage is one not enjoyed by the United 
States of America. When a President has lost the confi- 
dence of his countrymen and of Congress, he can only be 
removed by an imj)eachment, for which there may be no 
sufficient grounds, or by the expiry of his -term of office, 
which may be in three months, or may not occur for more 
than three years. 

* ' I'he defects of the English Constitution affect chiefly 
the electoral constituents as a body which chooses the 
House of Commons, and the Parliament as a body em- 
{)()wered to make laws. The electors require to be re- 
strained from bribery and excessive expenses, which affect 
our reputation and jMjison representation at its source. 
The House of Commons must be compelled by public 
opinion to secure purity of election. * * * 
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*'Some persons have endeavored to bring on at once 
such a collision as would either destroy the House of Lords, 
or induce the nation to rally round them as an integral 
part of the Constitution. 

* ' I beg to submit to such persons the two following re- 
marks : — 

"The first is that, if the hereditary privileges of the peers 
are overthrown, the hereditary prerogative of the Sovereign 
will also be sacrificed. *Do not,' said an accomplished 
orator in the House of Commons, many years ago, * hang 
the Crown on the peg of an exception. ' The particular 
application was mistaken, but the observation has truth to 
recommend it The Sovereign does not inherit wisdom 
any more than the Duke of Norfolk. 

"The best Government consists in the union of liberty 
and order : we are at present in full possession of liberty, 
but order is sometimes in danger. Now, for the purpose 
of order, it is material that there should exist in the great 
bodies of the State the power which is called authority. 
Nothing more excites reverence than ancient prescriptive 
privilege ; nothing more moves the imagination than an- 
cient lineage combined with recent achievement. Thus, 
to see in one assembly the descendants of the Talbots who 
fought for their country in the fpurteenth century, with the 
Napier who so lately triumphed in Abyssinia, the heir of 
Marlborough, who won the battle of Blenheim, and of 
Wellington, the victor at Waterloo, and of Nelson, who 
fell at Trafalgar, of Cecil, the wise counsellor of Elizabeth, 
and of Grey, the upright Minister of William IV., with the 
representatives of Mansfield, and of Camden, ofHardwicke, 
and of Somers, gives dignity and weight to the House of 
Peers. 
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** It is true that every editor of a magazine can furnish, 
at a few days' notice, a better Senate than the British House 
of I^ords. 

'* Happily the people of England give little attention to 
those fanciful schemes. The nobility of England are not, 
like the French nobility before the Revolution, slavish 
sycophants of a court They are known in their country 
houses as the free landlords of a free tenantry, promoting 
social good-will by a becoming hospitality. They arc 
known in courts of justice as foremen of grand juries and 
magistrates at quarter sessions. They share in national 
8j>orts, and their wives and daughters visit the widows and 
the fatherless in their affliction. 

" Lastly, when a great question arises which requires a 
disj)lay of more than ordinary knowledge of history, more 
accurate learning, more constitutional lore, and more prac- 
tical wisdom than is to be found in the usual debates of 
Parliament, I know not where 

' The general debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit 

arc to be found in greater perfection than among the pre- 
lates on the Kpiscoi)al bench, the peers of three centuries 
>f nr>I)ility, and the recent occui)ants of the Woolsack. 

"Let me acid what is, perhaps, the most important se- 
curity of all — the prospect of any great democratic changes 
wr)ul(i shake pul>lic credit, and bring the nation to its 
senses ; so that I cannot say I feel any alarm lest events 
Bhould Icmd to the abolition of the House of Lords, m- 
volving, as no doubt it would, the fall of the Monarchy. 



( 
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"Lastly, to speak of my own work, I can only rejoice 
that I have been allowed to have my share in the task 
accomplished in the half century which has elapsed from 
1819 to 1869. My capacity, I always felt, was very infe- 
rior to that of the men who have attained in past times the 
foremost place in our Parliament, and in the councils of 
our Sovereign. I have committed many errors, some of 
them very gross blunders. But the generous people of 
England are always forbearing and forgiving to those states- 
men who have the good of their country at heart ; like my 
betters, I have been misrepresented and slandered by those 
who know nothing of me ; but I have been more than 
com[>ensated by the confidence and the friendship of the 
best men of my own political connection, and by the re- 
gard and favorable interpretation of my motives which I 
have heard expressed by my generous opponents, from the 
days of Lord Castlereagh to these of Mr. Disraeli. " * 

These are almost the closing words of the personal re- 
miniscences published by Lord Russell in 1869, and now 
included in his ''Recollections and Suggestions." In 
the concluding chapters of this volume there are remarks 
which have peculiar interest for Americans. 

He says of the policy of the United States in regard to 
Canada : 

* ' There occurs from time to time in the press of the 
United States an explosion of ambition and envy prompted 
by the desire of adding the Dominion of Canada to the 
territory of the United States. 

**That is, however, far from being a deliberate intention 



* " Recollections," etc., pp. 176, 179. 
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of a.irpfnirKlizcment on the part of the great Western Re- 
public. 

"Mr. Cobtlcn, who was fricntlly to our giant son, ex- 
pressed his opinion that if the lust of dominion should 
ever possess the Government and the people of the United 
States, they would look rather to the south than to the 
north for the gratification of their ambition. He pointed 
out that the territory to the north gave a return to the 
eflforts of a laborious and frugal workman of only moderate 
crops of com, while the great table-land of Mexico pro- 
duced cotton and sugar, and her mines were rich with silver. 
He, therefore, reckoned the risk of a war with Great Brit- 
ain, which might, as in 1812, prove destructive to the 
trade of the United States, while the land of Mexico, di- 
vided by civil war, would, as in the days of General Scott, 
be easily subdued and as easily held in subjection. 

**I know not whether he was acquainted with the say- 
ing of a French statesman, engaged in framing the treaty 
of Versailles of 1763, that those who were masters of North 
America would, in the end, be masters of the South. 

**Be this as it may, the honor of the British Crown is 
pledged to defend the Queen's dominions in North Ameri- 
ca with the utmost forces of the Empire ; and it is very 
improbable that, with such a prospect before them, the 
President and Secretary of State at Washington will coolly 
contemplate a hostile invasion of the Queen's possessions 
in Canada. 

*' It is true that the late Government committed a folly 
when they evacuated the new and expensive fortifications 
at Quebec, and abandoned the garrison at Halifax. Very 
few years have elapsed since part of the garrison at Halifax 
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furnished the means of preserving the Island of Jamaica to 
the British Crown, and it is not likely that a Canadian gar- 
rison would be dispatched to Jamaica with the same readi- 
ness, or act with equal eflSciency, against a negro insurrec- 
tion. 

** But this error can easily be repaired by a Government 
which is prepared to defend the Queen's possessions, and 
which has a proper sense of the value of British honor. I 
should, therefore, pay little regard to the speeches which in 
the United States are called * Buncome,' and which are as 
void of meaning as they are hollow in sound." * 

In regard to the Treaty of Washington he briefly restates 
his well-known opinions : 

**I have stated in the House of Lords, that by the 
Treaty of Washington the honor of the British nation was 
tarnished, her character lowered, and her interests endan- 
gered. But as every prominent candidate at the late gen- 
eral election had blamed the foreign policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone's Cabinet, and as that general election had for its 
result a majority of fifty for Mr. Disraeli in the place of a 
majority of sixty for Mr. Gladstone, I also stated that in my 
opinion the British people, by giving a majority to the 
Conservative candidates, had passed a sentence of condem- 
nation against the authors of the concession which had 
tarnished the honor, lowered the character, endangered the 
interests of the British nation. * * * 

*' For the injuries to property inflicted by the ' Alabama ' 
on American merchant vessels an ample compensation, 
not to say an extravagant and inordinate compensation, of 



♦ " Recollections," etc., p. 362. 
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upward of three millions sterling has been paid, and I 
will not say anything further upon this subject" * 

In three different passages of this book, Lord Russell 
disarms American criticism by frankly admitting himself to 
have been in error as regards the escape of the Alabama. 
He first says : 

** In a single instance, that of the escape of the 'Ala- 
bama,' we fell into error. I thought it my duty to wait for 
the rci)ort of the law officers of the crown ; but I ought to 
have been satisfied with the opinion of Sir Robert Collier, 
and to have given orders to detain the Alabama at Birken- 
head. " t 

A^ain he says : 

"Had Lord Granville agreed to see me before he sent 
his mission to Washington, I should have pointed out to 
him the weak parts of our case ; I should have said, as 
Lord Chief Justice Cockbum has since done, that after I 
had received the opinion of Sir Robert Collier, there was a 
prima facie case for detaining the * Alabama,' and that I had 
failed in not doing so during the interval of four days which 
elai)scd before I received the legal opinion of the law 
oflicers of the crown. Gen. Washington, in like manner 
had, from mistake, allowed British ships to be captured 
within the jurisdiction of the United States." \ 

And yet again, most emphatically of all : 

*' I assent entirely to the opinions of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, that the * Alabama ' ought to have been 
detained during the four days in which I was waiting for 

_ _ — * 

* 'Recollections," pp. 366-7. f "Recollections," p. 235. 

X ** Recollections, " p. 332. 
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the opinion of the law officers. But I think that the iault 
was not that of the Commissioners of Customs ; it was my 
&u1t, as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. I should 
have been glad to have admitted that &ult as plainly and 
as explicitly as General Washington admitted his mistake 

in 1793-"* 

From the conclusion of this book I take these passages, 
which are surely most honorable to their author : 

** In preparing a conclusion to ' Recollections and Sug- 
gestions,' which have been the object of memory or medi- 
tation for sixty years, it is fit that I should make a general 
avowal of the impression I have received with regard to my 
own part in public life, and that which others have taken 
with whom I have been associated, or to whom I have been 
opposed. 

** My persuasion is that I have been received with quite 
as much fevor as I deserved. I think what I have done 
well has been honestly supported ; and that where my 
measures have miscarried, the failure has been owing not 
to undue animosity or malignant misrepresentation, but to 
errors which I have committed from mistaken judgment or 
a mistaken appreciation of facts. 

**I believe I may say, with many other of the leading 
men who, since the Revolution of 1689, have had the di- 
rection of public affairs, that my ends have been honest, 
and that I have looked to the happiness of my countrymen 
as the object to which my efforts ought to be directed. 

** Speaking generally, and with some exceptions, I am 
willing to give the same testimony to those with whom 

* " Recollections," p. 334. 
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Torrington. In 18 13 he was first chosen to Parliament for 
the family borough of Tavistock. In 1830 he was Pay- 
master of the Forces, in the Grey ministry ; in 1835 he was 
Secretary of State for the Home Department under Lord 
Melbourne, and afterward Secretary of State for War and 
the Colonics. In 1846 he became Prime Minister, and 
subsequently held lower offices in the Qibinet, an act for 
which he has been criticised. In 1865 he was again Premier, 
retiring in 1866. He had sat for forty-seven years in the 
House of Commons, when, in July, 1861, he was elevated 
to the peerage, with the titles of Earl Russell and Viscount 
Amberloy. He has been twice married : in 1831, to Ade- 
laide, daughter of Thomas Lister, flsq., and widow of 
Lord Ribblesdale ; and, in 184 1, to Lady Frances Anne 
Maria, daughter of the Karl of Minto. He has had children 
by both marriages ; and his eldest son — by the second 
marriage — Lord Amberley, has been Member of Parliament 
for Nottingham, and is well known in America. 

** Who does not know," says Wemyss Reid, '* the personal 
characteristics of Lord Russell ? Who has not seen the 
square and stunted figure, the large head, the big mouth, 
the pugnacious nose? No one who enters the House of 
Lords can mistake his identity. He sits below the gang- 
way on the Liberal side of the House, his head and features 
almost hidden by a huge broad-l)rimmed hat. It appears 
to be a veritable Cave of Adullam which he has formed for 
himself in this part of the House. Here he is joined 
at times by Lord Clanricarde, Lord Westbury, or other dis- 
contented Liberals, and with them he holds frequent con- 
versations in a voice which almost drowns that of the man 
who is supposed to have possession of the House for the 
7 
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time being. When he rises to speak, he places his hat 
upon the seat behind him, clasps his hands behind his 
back, turns a^^'ay from the reporters, and says what he has 
to say in a grumbling monotone. 

"His speech has become so indistinct now, that but 
little of what he says reaches the peers on the other side of 
the House, and men like Lord Grey, who do not care 
much for appearances, and who still regard Lord Russell's 
utterances as important, will seat themselves close to him 
whilst he is sp>caking, and, with hand to ear, endeavor 
to catch all that he says. It does not appear, however, that 
it is from inability to speak clearly and distinctly that he 
makes his speeches in this unsatisfectory manner. It 
would rather seem that it is from sheer contempt for the 
people he is addressing ; since, when he chooses, he can 
speak out in such a manner as to make himself heard all 
over the House. When he does this, he allows those 
present to witness once again the old-feshioned peculiarities 
of pronunciation which have always distinguished him."* 

** Lord Russell," says another writer, *' though he has 
wanted the physical requisites and the temperament of an 
orator, though he has a dry and hesitating manner, a heavy 
but not powerful voice, a drawling tone, and the obsolete 
pronunciation of good society in the days of the Regency, 
has always been one of the readiest and most efficient 
of debaters, possessing that faculty of keen and direct retort 
which is like skillful sword-play. He would probably have 
been a greater statesman, as he would certainly have been 
a greater speaker, if he had possessed a more vigorous con- 

♦ "Cabinet Portraits," p. 124. 
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stitution, and, what is often a consequence of it, higher 
animal spirits. Ordinarily, there is a chilling coldness 
or lassitude about him ; and it is only when ' the steam is 
on,' that * languid Johnny soars to glorious John,' and 
shows himself to be of 'Tydeus' kind, whose little body 
lodged a mighty mind.' During his younger days, he and 
Francis Horner were set down as the two alnjost hopeless 
invalids of the party ; and Lord RusselFs prospects of dis- 
tinction and ultimate leadership were generally dismissed 
with the reflection that neither his health nor life could be 
counted on. Feeble health has tracked him through the 
sixty years of his public career ; and its dangers have only 
been carefully fought off through a long struggle for exist- 
ence. This physical infirmity has, no doubt, had its polit- 
ical consequences. Lord Russell's restless activity has been 
somewhat dreary ; and there has been, moreover, a lack of 
continuity about it It has been capricious and fitful. 
His sudden and unexpected movements, which have often 
disconcerted his fi*iends quite as much as his enemies, have 
had their origin, possibly, in this want of staying power quite 
as much as in any disposition to intrigue. "* 

" Lord Russell," says Wemyss Reid, '*is hardly a great 
man in the highest sense of the word, but in some matters 
he holds a higher position than any other of his contempo- 
raries. As an authority upon all questions aff*ecting the 
Constitution, for instance, he is undoubtedly the highest 
we have ; and it is a genuine treat to hear him laying down 
the law upon one of these questions. He does so with ju- 
dicial clearness, and with more than judicial force. Upon 

» " Political Portraits," p. 134. 
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many questions of administrative reform, too, the country 
is more largely indebted to him than to any other statesman 
of mculern times. His active brain, his restless industry, 
and his constant desire to be doing something which shall 
keep him before the eyes of his fellow-countrymen, have led 
him again and again to take in hand great works from 
which other statesmen had shrunk ; whilst his self-confi- 
dence and his genuine ability combined, have enabled him 
to conduct many of those works to a successful issue. 

* * It was an evil day — evil for himself, evil for his 
country, and evil for some foreign powers — in which Lord 
Russell became English Foreign Secretary. From first to 
last his foreign policy has been an unfortunate one, and it 
has also been one which, had England not accepted the 
doctrine of non-intervention, would have led us into some 
very serious scrapes. 

**\Vhen he was Home Secretary or Prime Minister we 
had him to ourselves, and we understood him. We took 
his letters — what a host of them he has given to us ! — for 
just as much as they were worth, and no more. We made 
all(;wances for his constant love of intermeddling ; and we 
could even forgive his chilling personal hauteur. But it 
was (lifTcrcnt when he was representative of England in its 
relations with foreign courts. The Poles, the Danes, the 
Russians, could hardly be expected to understand the pe- 
culiarities of our Foreign Secretary ; and even when his 
letters were as innocent as those of Mr. Toots himself, 
they believed that all tlie big words they contained, all the 
advice they (offered, or rather thrust upon foreign powers, 
meant something more than they really did. They had no 
conception that, unless he were prepared to support his 
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words by deeds, a minister would venture to sit down in 
his room in Whitehall, and calmly pen dispatches dictat- 
ing, in language which itself was almost offensive, to some 
of the most powerful States in Europe, and holding out 
open encouragement to struggling causes. Thus it hap- 
pened that Lord Russell got us into some very humiliating 
scrapes during his tenure of the Foreign Office, and did 
not a little to efface the impression which his great success 
in matters of domestic policy had made on the minds of 
his countrymen." * 

It seems to be admitted by all critics, that Lord Russell 
takes small pains to soften his own manner or to propiti- 
ate friend or foe. '* There has always been a sort of inno- 
cent nudity about him. He never dresses himself up or 
disguises his motives. Whenever he has intrigued — and 
nearly every statesman, probably, does intrigue more or 
less against his rivals of the opposite party or his own — he 
has done so in the most transparent manner. When he 
has wanted an office filled by any one else in a Govern- 
ment of which he was a member, he has said so and taken 
it * * * He has plotted as openly as the conspira- 
tors in Canning's mock-play of The Rovers, If he had 
been engaged in the Gunpowder Treason, he would have 
walked down to the House of Parliament at midday with 
the matches in his hand and the barrel of gunpowder un- 
der his arm. When his friends have been in office, and he 
has for any reason been out of it, he has spoken his mind 
of them as freely, and with as little regard to the policy of 
seeming to play the part of a generous patron or an indul- 

* "Cabinet Portraits," p. 121. 
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gent apologist, as if he and they had sat upon opposite 
benches during the whole of their political lives." * 

Much of his personal unpopularity is attributable, no 
doubt, to this peculiarity of temf)erament 

** When we go through the long list of the Earl's public 
acts ; when we read the speeches which he made fifty years 
ago, on behalf of causes dear to the English people, and 
when we trace his course through the half century which 
has since elapsed, our wonder is that a man who has 
undoubtedly done so much, and who has deserved so well 
of his countrymen, should have enjoyed so little personal 
popularity, and so small an amount of private sympathy 
and esteem. 

* ' Take up the political cartoons of the last thirty years, 
and you will find no one whom the pictorial satirist has so 
frequently sought to make ridiculous as Lord Russell 
Turn over the leaves of a file of the Times, or any other 
journal of professedly Liberal opinions, and jou will find 
no one — not even the most stanch of Tory statesmen — 
who is so often rebuked, so often admonished, so often 
abused, as the man who, since the days of the Duke of 
Wellington's administration, has been one of the most prom- 
inent members of the Liberal party. How comes it that 
this is the case? How is it that John, Earl Russell, de- 
spite his great public seniccs. and despite all that he has 
done for the party with which he is identified, and the 
abundant success that has attended his political life, is yet 
one who can hardly be called a great man in the highest 
sense of the term ? 

♦ •• Political Portraits," pp. 126, 127. 
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** Partly this is unquestionably to be attributed to the 
feet that Lord Russell has throughout his life been a vic- 
tim to that cold hauietir which seems to be one of the sacred 
traditions of true Whiggism. This hauteur has nothing in 
common with the ordinary and natural pride of aristocratic 
birth or high social position. Lord 'Derby and Lord 
Palmerston were both proud men, and against one of 
them, at least, it was made a matter of serious accusation 
that his demeanor was haughty and * aristocratic. ' But 
there was nothing in either of these men of the offensive 
stiffness which has constantly characterized Lord Russell, 
and which was so prominent a feature in the characters of 
many of the leading Whig statesmen of the past century. 
Few could ever become enthusiastic about * Lord John/ or 
if any one were rash enough to be tempted into momentary 
enthusiasm, the ebullition was instantly checked by a chill- 
ing word, or look, or letter. 

* * We have at this moment before us a vivid recollection 
of a characteristic little incident in the Earl's career. 
Seven or eight years ago he spent a few weeks in the 
autumn in the neighborhood of the Perthshire village of 
Blairgowrie, and the sturdy Scotch peasantry, resolving to 
do honor to the great Liberal statesman, invited him to a 
'banquet' at Blairgowrie. The writer happened to be in 
the neighborhood at the time, and procuring a ticket for 
the banquet — which was about the roughest village feast at 
which he was ever present — ^he went to Blairgowrie to wit- 
ness Lord Russell's reception. In due time the famous 
Whig minister came. The people were delighted at having 
him in their midst, and they cheered hfm with a lusty vigor 
which would have dqije credit to Yorkshire lungs. 
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* * At the door of the To>\ti Hall, or the Market House, 
which was the scene of the banquet, the Earl descended 
from his carriage ; he stood a moment in the doorway, 
giving some directions to his scr\'ants, and the crowd 
pressed round him cheering. One respectable-looking man 
who was standing very near was particularly enthusiastic. 
Upon him the Earl turned with a freezing look and a 
haughty gesture. . * Have the goodness not to make such 
a noise, sir I ' said he, and the poor Scot shrunk away 
utterly abashed, and with doubtless very different feel- 
ings with respect to * Johnny Russell ' from those which 
he had entertained toward him a few minutes previously. 
And this was a most characteristic scene. Very vain, and 
not at all insensible to the charms of popular applause, 
I-,ord Russell has yet this peculiar coldness and haughti- 
ness of manner which chills the enthusiasm of his admirers, 
and deprives him of not a little of the popularity which is 
undoubtedly his due. * * * 

** The Earl seems all his life long to have looked upon 
politicians and political parties as worms beneath his feet, or 
as a set of chessmen, to be knocked about and shuffled into 
a corner with as little ceremony as the player shows in 
handling his ivory soldiers. He has acted upon certain 
well-defined principles ; he has been * the consistent friend 
of civil and religious liberty' — no one will deny that — ^but 
what have been his feelings toward the people who have 
benefited by his exertions ? In what light does he view the 
operatives, the Dissenters, the Roman Catholics, the Jews, 
on whose behalf he has interested himself? Can the Grand 
Mogul have a more hearty contempt for the meanest of his 
subjects than John, Earl Russell, has for the clients whose 
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cause he has fongiit for sixtr years with such marked abil- 
ity ? We doubt vhether be even remembers that they are 
vertebrated animals."* 

** At one time, early in his career, Lord Russell appears 
to have been half-minded to abandon politics for literature. 
The only fruit, however, of this dim intention ^-as the 
poetic remonstrance which it called forth from Moore ; 
and it had probably no deeper root in his character than 
the habit of men to idealize the pursuits which they do not 
follow, or follow only as a diversion, and to find disap}X>int- 
ment and irritation in those which are the business of their 
lives. It is the old story of Horace's first Satire, The 
soldier would be a merchant, the former would be a law- 
yer. Whatever Lord Russell may have proposed, his tute- 
lary genius disposed of him more wisely. As a writer, he 
might have earned a section in some appendix to Horace 
Walpole's * Royal and Noble Authors ; ' but he would have 
been simply a dried plant in a hortus siaus^ and not a 
living growth in a true garden. Lord Russell's taste for 
literature has not contributed anything of much raluc to 
it ; but it has enlarged, enriched, and illustrated his states- 
manship ; and it has tinctured his oratory. The ablest 
and most cultivated, if he be not the wisest, of living 
American politicians is in the habit of saying that Lord 
Russell's speeches, whatever they may be as thoy are deliv- 
ered, are, as they are printed, the finest specimens of con- 
temporary English eloquence. The opinion needs (luali- 
fication ; but it is true that they have a clearness of phrase, 
and a sharp precision of thought which are not usual in 

* ** Cabinet Portraits," pp. iiO, 120. 
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spoken language ; and there is a certain infusion of his- 
tory and literature in them which gives them a scholarly 
charm. L<jrd Russell's litcrar)* efforts are valuable chiefly 
as illustrating his qualities as a statcsnian. They show that 
he has aajuired the various knowledge, and has the intel- 
lectual tistes and aptitudes, which become his position; 
and they are here and there enriched by sagacious reflec- 
tions and happy aphorisms. But it might, perhaps, have 
been as well for his reputation if the studies out of which 
they have sprung had informed his political career, instead 
of entering a separate appearance. Depth of Fesearch, 
maturity of thought, and continuity of mental effort, are 
scarcely to be looked for in works which are mere episodes 
and incidents of a busy career. Can any one suppose that 
Lord Russell has anything to say which will make his 
* Essays on the Rise and Progress of Christianity in the 
West' of much use to the Knglish reader who possesses 
Dean Milman's * H istory of Latin Christianity?' Germs 
of thought which in their development might come to 
something, first sketches and outlines of ideas which, if 
filled up, might be found to have value, are sure to be 
scattered in their crude beginning over the promised work. 
'I'he subject is one for statesmen to study, but scarcely for 
a statesman to write upon, unless he be also a scholar and 
a theologian. But Lord Russell's moral fearlessness is well 
known ; and it is as conspicuously displayed in undertak- 
ing: the History of Western Christianity, from the reign of 
Tiberius in the Council of Trent, as it would have been if 
he had volunteered for the naval and surgical services 
which Sydney Smith's joke declared him capable of under- 
taking. In his literary efforts, which have been incessant 
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from boyhood to advanced old age, Lord Russell has shown 
a taste or an ambition rather than a capacity ; or, at any 
rate, the taste and the ambition have missed the leisure 
which could develop them into capacity/'* 

Lord Russell has been an author, though less conspicu- 
ous in that sphere than Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone. 
He wrote, many years since, a novel called **The Nun of 
Arrouca," and a drama called ** Don Carlos." The Wej/- 
minster Review said severely of this last that '* there is not 
a vestige of poetical feeling, nor a single passage that rises 
above commonplace, not a character or creation in the 
whole dramatis personcB ; they are mere automata ; a more 
undignified, pitiful puppet than Philip could not be walked 
through five acts of any play ; nor a more puling, charac- 
terless personage than Don Carlos, whose mawkish senti- 
mentality would overpower even a boarding-school miss of 
the last generation. " 

He wrote also, in early life, a book called "Essays and 
Sketches of Life and Character, by a Gentleman who has 
left his Lodgings," the assumed name of the editor being 
Joseph Skillet He also published the *' Life of William. 
Lord Russell " ( 1 8 1 5) ; * * Essay on the History of the Eng- 
lish Government and Constitution" (1821) ; ** History of 
the Affairs of Europe since the Peace of Utrecht" (1824) ; 
"The Establishment of the Turks in Europe ; an Histori- 
cal Essay" (1828) ; "The Causes of the French Revolu- 
tion" (1832); "Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of 
Bedford" (1843); ** Memoirs, Journals, and Correspond- 
ence of Thomas Moore" (1853-6); and "Memorials 
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and Correspondence of Giarles James Fox*' (1854) ; 
oral Inaugural Addresses; three " Letten on the SbUe of 
Ircimd " (1868-9) ; and two volumes of his own speediei 
and dispatches (1870). But though a ^thfiil and bbo- 
rinus editor, he has always been a dull writer, and his fiune 
will not rest upon this fjart of his labors. Fortunately, it 
has a secure foundation in his actual public service 

''To write the history of his achievements would be to 
write a large portion of the history of the past half centnif. 
No doubt much has been owing to opportunity ; but Loid 
Russell did not simply use the opportunities which came Id 
him, itself not always an easy task : he made them. The 
beneficial legislation of the past forty years has sprang frm 
the Reform Act of 1832 : and to that measure Lord Riisidi, 
in his own solitary person, stood related much as Mr. Cob- 
den, Mr. Villiers, and Sir Robert Peel were collectively]^ 
lated to the Repeal of the Corn Laws, or as Mr. Bright 
^Ir. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli to the Reform Bill of 
1S67. He was the agitator as well as the legislator; die 
pioneer not less than the cultivator. As the present Prime 
Minister has said, not less truly than generouslj, if or- 
ders were given for civil as for military services, Lord Rat- 
sell's breast would be studded with stars, and crosses^ and 
ribbons." * 
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O one can have spent an evening in the House of 
Lords without having his attention attracted by a 
IJ remarkable face, which is at present to be seen on 
the ministerial side of the House. It does not look like 
an English face. That, at least, will be the visitor's first 
impression. It is a French face, rather ; the bland, smil- 
ing, but not eminently intellectual countenance of a 
French statesman under the House of Orleans. In repose, 
though handsome, it has a somewhat sleepy expression 
that does not prepossess the gazer in favor of its owner ; 
but when lighted up with a smile, as it is very frequently 
lighted up, its expression becomes at once very handsome 
and very winning, and no one can watch it long without 
feeling that those bland and comely features have in them 
♦ an indefinable attractiveness. 

' * Lord Granville, * * * * as friends and oppo- 
nents alike admit, performs the duties of his post as [Lib- 
eral] leader of the House of Lords with a tact and discrim- 
ination which cannot be too highly commended. The 
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office, which would to most men be a thorny and irksom^^ 
tisk, seems little more to him than a pleasant recreatioite^ 
While other men, of greater intellectual power and moi — ^ 
richly endowed with the highest qualities of statesmanships 
would grow prematurely old, and worn, and irritable, unde»^j 
the difficulties besetting such a post, the Secretary for Fox-- 
cign Affairs * looks to-day twenty years younger than hisag-c 
as it is recorded in * Debrett,' and goes through his work 
with an ease and grace, and a never-fiiiling flow of good 
spirits and even temper, that must make him the object of / 
every man's envy. 

** He never s{X}aks without that courteous smile, which, 
somehow or other, seems to disarm unfriendly criticism ; 
he never falls into the traps set by sour or disappointed 
members of his own party ; he meets the assaults which 
come from the open foe in front, with a confidence whid 
can only be likened to that of the child too innocent 
to have learned that there is such a thing as evil in the world. 

** As you sit and watch him going through his nightly 
task in the gilded chamber in which the peers deliberate- 
standing up boldly to meet the weighty criticisms of a 
Cairns, or the fierce onslaught of a Salisbury; soothing 
with a tact which is almost feminine the irritable grumblings 
of a Cianricarde, or laughing away with charming good 
nature the sneers of a Westbury — ^you are compelled to 
wonder whether the grace and graciousness which always 
surround him are derived from art or from nature ; whether 
he has been from youth upward the suave and fascinating 
master of men, or has acquired the manner which is so 
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attractive and so irresistible by long years of painful 
study."* 

"The Right Honorable Granville George Leveson* 
Gower, second Earl Granville, was born on the 1 1 th of 
May, 1815 — ^being the eldest son of the first Earl, who was 
himself a younger son of the first Marquis of Stafford." 
The first Earl "was, in 18 15, when forty-two years of age, 
'^ised to the peerage as Viscount Granville, and in 1833, 
^hen sixty, was created simultaneously Baron Leveson and 
Earl Granville. Those three coronets were the rewards of 
his good service as British Ambassador at Paris and pre- 
viously at St Petersburg. He had married, before his ad- 
vancement to the House of Lords, the daughter of the fifth 
I>ake of Devonshire — the Lady Henrietta Elizabeth Cav- 
endish — from whom was born to him, among other chil- 
dren, his son and successor, the present Earl Granville. 

" The latter, having been educated first of all at Eton, 
and afterward at Christchurch, Oxford, where he took his 
degree in 1834, being enrolled as honorary D. C. L. by his 
University nearly thirty years later on, in 1863, was at 
twenty years of age, namely, in 1835, appointed attache at 
Paris under his father, then the British Ambassador at the 
Court of King Louis Philippe. So that Lord Granville's 
knowledge of the diplomatic profession dates back over 
considerably more than half his lifetime. 

" During nearly ten of the earlier years of his political 
career, the now Colonial Secretary, under his then courtesy 
title of Lord Leveson, sat in the House of Commons, first 
of all from 1837 to 1840, as Member for Morpeth, 

♦ " Cabinet Portraits," pp. 71-4. 
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an'l aftiTw.inl, fmm 1S41 to ifi4^>, as Mcml)cr for Lichfield. 
\VliiIr Vfi rrprfsiiiiin^ihi- ( nnstiliicncy of Morpeth, hc^'as 
iiiTiH-d f'-r tin- fir-^t liinc t«» ofllic by tlio then Premier, Vis- 
(iniiit Mi-llmiirm*. 

**'rhi^ n((nrp«l in 1S40, when the post allotted to him 
\v,is, ai»pn)i»ri;iti'ly cnim^'li fur an ex-altachc, thatofUndcr- 
Strctary fnr VnTrVf^u Alfairs, the Sccrctir)' of State for that 
cl«iarlmiiit Inrinp: at the time no other than Lord Palmcr- 
stoii. At the t lose (jf the Melbourne Administration, in 
the autumn nf the followinj; year, September, 1 84 1, he 
jM^'<'il witli ihr n-st of his colleagues into Opposition."* 

On th<* death of his father, in January, 1846, be 
sucK-r* It'll tn the Kar!<lom. 

"Aithiiuj^'h twitr married, Lord Granville lias no direct 
lieir l«» his title his brother, the Hon. Edward Frederick 
Levrv.ii (J<i\v« r. now M. P. for liodmin, being his heir- 
ppNiiiiipiive. rpnn the Karl's first marriage, which tf>ok 
pl.iM- ill 1X4 M, he I'spniised the widnw of the late Sir Ferdi- 
uiih! A(t'-n, tin* mother of the jiresent Sir John Acton, 
ti'jiitli b.ipiiiei. Marie Louise Pelline, the only child 
(•( i'.ineric ji»N«|ih, the Due de Dalberg. Left a widower 
ill iS^ ., Lord (Iranviile married a^^ain in 1865, his second 
uifi- ]»cin;r Cist. ilia Rosalind, the youngest dauglitcr of 
W.ilt.r C.iini.lx'll, Kscjuirc, of Islay. Among his titles of 
li<.M"r it in.iv I)!- iiieMiiiniied that, besides being a Pri\7 
('••iiiii i!I'<r. tli'- l\.ul has been for some years a Knight of 
til'- (i.irt'-r. til. It he was Ion.:,' since elected a Fellow of the 
j\"\ il ><M ji-iv. til. It h«; is Chancellor of the Univcr?ity 
of L"iid >ii, ;ind Lord W.irden r,r the (Jinque Ports, to which 
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last-mentioned oflSce he was nominated upon its being va- 
cated by the death of Lord Palmerston." * 

"Of all the members of Mr. Gladstone's Government," 
says the critic of the Daily Aews, "Lord Granville is prob- 
ably the one who, during the past few years, has risen most 
rapidly and steadily in public opinion. Not very long ago 
it was customar}' to regard him as a stat^:sman who illus- 
trated little more than the cliarm of go^/d manners in fx^li- 
tics. He was thought to be a Minister of dejx^rtment, 
whose chief business it was to yield gracefully to irresistible 
majorities in the Lords, or t/j smooth a way for such small 
reforms as were offered to that ass/jmblv bv the s/:mi- Liberal 
Administrations which preceded Mr. GIad-:tone's. He was 
spoken of as a courtier politician, a state;sman of the ia/on, 
versed at best in the small diplomacy of [xilitics. This 
prejudice is of old standing, and wa«, f>^:rhap:s, confirrnc-d 
by the fact that it was from the Royal Household that I^^rd 
Granville entered upon the career in which he has since 
achieved all but the highest place, with probably the suc- 
cession to the highest place, in the Liberal party. For tlie 
first two years of Lord John RusvjII's first .Administration 
he held the office of Master of the I^uckhounds. He had 
been Under-Secretar\' for Forei^rn Affairs for a few months 
before the break-up of the Melbourne Government, having 
previously sen-ed an apprenticeship to diplomacy as attach^ 
in Paris during his father's emlxissy there ; and had sat for 
ten years in the House of Commons l^-fore his succes-sion 
to the })eerage in 1846. But his political career really be- 
gan with his transfer, by Lord John Russell, in 1848, from 
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the charp:c of her Majesty's Buckhounds to the Vice-Pre- 
sitlencv of the Boiird of Trade. Great was the clamor 
which this appointment raised below the gangway. 'Is 
thy servant a dog?' said Manchester, indignant at being 
handed over to the Master of the Buckhounds. Mr. 
Bright, we believe, made himself the mouthpiece of its 
anger in the House of Commons, and spoke his mind 
with that frank disregard of persons which has always char- 
acterized him. The appointment was denounced as a 
piece of nepotism on Lord John Russell's part Verjr 
much to his credit, Mr. Bright not long afterward admitted 
that Lord Granville's conduct at the Board of Trade had 
justified Lord John Russell's selection, and had not justi- 
fied his own assault. Lord John Russell, with pardonable 
perversity, was more deeply aggrieved by the retractation 
than by the original charge. The word nepotism, natur- 
ally odious to a Russell, rankled in his mind ; and he 
ridiculed the idea that family affection for a descendant of 
his grandmother could influence his political appointments. 
Lord Russell's grandmother does, indeed, carry the mind 
back to a period of history apparently too remote to affect 
Ministerial combinations. For a time, however, the un- 
filial allusion of her grandson, and his ostentatious indiffer- 
ence to her posterity outside the House of Be'dford, gave 
the old lady an historical resurrection ; and Lord Russell's 
grandmother, as the Mother Eve of an entire Whig Cabinet, 
became a subject of genealogical interest. It was on this or 
on some similar occasion that Mr. Bernal Osborne account- 
ed, on physiological principles, for the ricketiness of their 
legislative offspring, on the ground that all the members of 
the Government were nearly related to each other. * * * ♦ 
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"The claims of elder politicians, and the necessity of 
assigning some of the most important offices of State to 
members of the House of Commons, had confined Lord 
Granville to titular and ornamental posts in the successive 
Administrations of Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord Russell. With the exception of the few months, 
during which he held the office of Foreign Secretary in the 
declining days of Lord John Russell's Government, the 
changes of his official career had consisted in his going 
from the Presidency of the Council to the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and from the Duchy of Lancaster to the Presidency 
of the Council, as Lord John Russell's political exigencies 
seemed to require. With a full recollection of the many 
high qualities and the great services of that veteran states- 
man, one must admit that, out of office, he somewhat 
resembles a hermit-crab without a shell, and has seldom 
been scrupulous in dispossessing younger colleagues who 
have found a retreat that he covets. The manner in which 
Lord Granville accommodated himself to the caprices of 
his old chief showed not only good nature and self-denial, 
but a confidence which, in its readiness to wait, was itself 
a sign of power. Once, indeed, greatness seemed likely 
to be prematurely thrust upon him. In 1859, Lord Gran- 
ville had a narrow escape of himself becoming Premier. 
On the retirement of Lord Derby, the Queen had to choose 
between Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell ; and she 
seems to have thought that Lord Granville lay between 
them. It was supposed that as the Duke of Portland was 
the mean between Mr. Fox and Lord North, so the claims 
of Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston might find 
their adjustment in Lord Granville. The overture happily 
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failcil, thr<nij,^h tlic refusal of Lord John Russell to ac- 
quiesce in this arrauL^einent. Lord (jranville is to be con- 
^nilulateil on the break-down of the attempted compromise. 
'i\i preside over the jealousies and disputes of two rivals, 
animated by all the bitterness of an old guard and the 
sharper acerbity of a new reconciliation, would not have 
been a very ct)mfortable t;Lsk while it lasted ; and to be a 
merely titular Premier, chosen to the first place because he 
was then only of the second rank in politics, is not a posi- 
tion which any one respectin^^ himself would care to occupy 
in administration or in histor}'."* 

The London 7Ymcs^ of June 13, 1859, gave the follow- 
ing semi-ndicial acc«)unt of this negotiation: 

*' Her ^lajesty, after listening to all the objections which 
I^ord (Jranville had to ofTer, commanded him to attempt 
to form an administration which should at once be strong 
in ability and p.irliament.iry influence, and should at the 
same time comprehend within itself a full and fair repre- 
sentation of all the sections into which the Liberal party has 
notoriously been divided. Feeling, probably, that it might 
be urged as an objection to this course that Lord Gran- 
ville, who has never yet held the oflice of Prime Minister, 
would thus be placed in a position paramount to that occu- 
pied by Lord ]\ilmerston and Lord John Russell, each of 
wliom had served her long and fliithfuUy in many high 
ollices of state, and had each filled the oflice of First Min- 
ister of the Crown, her Majesty was pleased to observe that 
she had in the first instance turned her thoughts towards 
Lord Palinerst«)n and Lortl John Russell. Her Majesty 
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felt, however, that to make so marked a distinction as is 
implied in the choice of one or other of two statesmen so 
full of years and honors, and possessing so just a claim 
on the consideration of the Queen, would be a very invid- 
ious and unwelcome task. Her Majesty also obser\'ed 
that Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston appeared to 
represent different sections of the Liberal party ; Lord 
Palmerston the more Conservative, and Lord John Russell 
the more popular section. Impressed with these difficulties, 
her Majesty cast her eyes on Lord Granville, the acknow- 
ledged Leader of the Liberal party in the House of Lords, 
. in whom both Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston 
had been in the habit of placing confidence, and who 
might have greater facilities for uniting the whole Liberal 
party under one administration than could be enjoyed by 
either of the sectional leaders." 

It seems to be universally admitted that, after Lord 
Granville topk office under Mr. Gladstone, he showed 
higher ability than had before been conceded to him ; and 
that in a position of peculiar difficulty, because he repre- 
sented in the House of Lords an administration which was 
there in the minority. 

''The Leadership of the House of Lords, previous to 
Mr. Gladstone's Administration, did not really require any 
considerable faculty. No measures were sent from the 
Lower to the Upper Chamber which seriously exercised the 
patience of the Peers. The time was one of truce in do- 
mestic politics; organic changes and great administrative 
reforms were not thought of; and collision, or even 
marked difference of opinion between the two .Houses, 
was of rare occurrence. Since Mr. Gladstone took office, 
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however, all that has beeh changed.* First as Colonial, 
and afterwards as Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville has 
hail opportunities of displaying that talent for business of 
which he gave promise at the Board of Trade, and which 
he showed conspicuously as Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission for the Exhibition of 1862. He has the faculty, 
which some great statesmen have lacked, of prompt and 
decisive action, and of recognising the point at which fur- 
ther inquiry, however speculatively interesting or desirable 
for the sake of theoretic completeness, has really no bear- 
ing upon practice, except to delay what should be done at 
once. The tenure of the two great offices of state which 
he has occupied in Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet has marked an 
era both in our colonial and in our foreign policy ; and 
the importance of his administration may be measured by 
the outcry which has been raised against it The past few 
years have been a period of transition. They have brought 

• 

with them the delicate and difficult task of committing in 
larger and larger proportion to our colonies the essential 
work of self-maintenance and self-defence, as the condition 
of self-government, without loosening the moral and polit- 
ical tics which unite them to the Mother Country in one 
common allegiance. So far from Lord Granville having 
pursued a policy of separation, he has, on the contrary, 
laid the foundations of that readjustment which is the con- 
dition of the integrity of the Empire. A bond is not 
always the weaker for being loose, and allowing freedom 
of motion. When it is tightened, it is the more likely to 
strain and snap. With regard to his foreign policy, it 

* Written in 1872. 
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would be strange, if anything could be strange in political 
partizanship, to find it attacked by those who were foremost 
in denouncing what they used to call the swagger and 
braggadocio of Lord Palmerston, and the meddling and 
muddling of Lord Russell. Lord Granville unmeddles 
and unmuddles. Under him we are no longer startled by 
what Mr. Carlyle, describing Lord Palmerston's foreign 
policy, called the sudden appearance of Great Britain in 
the character of Ilercules-IIarlequin, waving her huge 
sword of sliarpness over field-mice, to see how they will 
like it. Lord Granville declines to act the part of * Her- 
cules-Harlequin, the Attorney Triumphant, the World's 
Busybody,' and we hear outcries about the decline of 
British influence and the humiliation of the British name, 
The fact is that to conduct a retreat from positions which 
ought never to have been taken up is not in itself a very 
splendid and imposing business ; but it is a very necessary 
one ; and, oo the whole, it has been well performed. The 
courage to withdraw from a false position must, however, 
be proved to be courage by the spirit and firmness with 
which, when occasion arises, the interests and honor of 
England are vindicated against whatever antagonist, and in 
spite of seduction or threat. To Lord Granville it has 
fallen to effect the transition from a policy of vicious med- 
dling in foreign and colonial affairs to one of judicious ab- 
stention, the effect of which, so far from isolating Kngland, 
is to leave her ready with undegraded authority, with un- 
wasted resources, and with free judgment and conscience, 
to interpose with decision, when duty to herself and to the 
world may require her to do so. Instead of snapping and 
barking round every European fight, her voice should be 
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like that of Sir Walter Scott's old hound Maida, of whom 
he said, * lie seldom opens his mouth, but when he does, 
he shakes the hills.'" * 

*• Lord Granville's success as a Leader of the House of 
Lords and as a diplomatist is in great part attributable to 
this fliculty of patience. A quick-tempered or an angry 
negotiator would almost certainly, during the past few 
years, have embroiled us with America and Russia, and 
probably with France and Germany too. An irritable or 
an impulsive leader would soon have the House of Lords 
in open revolt The work of passing great measures of 
change through an assembly, a majority of which distrusts 
and hates them, and of which die minority that gives them 
a sort of support only half likes them, is by no means easy. 
A knowledge of men and a tolerance of their prejudices, a 
certain art in humoring them, a feiculty of coaxing, such 
as a kindly physician employs towards a fractious patient — 
in other words, **a learned spirit of human dealings," is 
essential in such an assembly. Mere suavity or benignity, 
however, would not suffice. There must be firmness be- 
neath it, and the power of substituting firmness in manner 
for it In this Lord Granville is by no means deficient 
He is capable of a certain sub-acidity which declares itself 
beneath his most honeyed words. His diplomatic corres- 
pondence bears witness to his power of saying, on occasion, 
sharp and pointed things. He can disarm an opponent 
with an air of winning politeness, and transfix him with an 
appearance of almost affectionate solicitude. He can 
insinuate a taunt with courteous deference, and suggest to 
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an antagonist in terms the most seductive that he is making 
a fool of himself. Lord Granville has been described as 
distilling a softening and soothing unction over political 
affairs ; but even such antagonists as Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Cairns have sometimes had occasion to say of this 
unction, in the language of the Common Prayer version 
of the Book of Psalms, * Let not his precious balms 
break my head, ' " * 

**Lord Granville's most ardent admirers cannot claim 
for him renown as a statesman of the highest type, or a 
man of supreme intellectual power. * * * He would be a 
bold man who would say that Lord Granville had the com- 
manding personal gifts which compel success in politics. 
We suppose we must admit that during his many years of 
faithful and honorable service he has done nothing which 
can be called great. * * * But it is not to the mere fact 
that the bluest of our blue blood runs in his veins that his 
universal popularity, and his advancement to the great posi- 
tion which he now occupies, are to be attributed. Some- 
thing more than family influence, and the ties of kindred, 
is needed to explain the fact that men whose public services 
are far greater than his, and with whose intellectual endow- 
ments he has nothing to compare, are willing to serve 
under his leadership ; and that he is able to fill the most 
difficult post, perhaps, which can fall to the lot of any 
statesman, in a manner which at once satisfies his foes and 
delights his friends. 

**What, then, is the secret of his success? Few can 
doubt that it lies in that wonderful urbanity, that never- 

* " Political Portraits," p. 153. 
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failing; R^mcc and courtcousncss of manner, to which allusion 
has aln-ady i).'L*n made. I^)rd Granville is a great noble- 
man, lie rs exalted in rank ; he wields all the power 
wli'ch lar^e wealth bestows upon its possessors ; he has at 
his ( ommand family inlluenco, which can best be described 
by the one word, irresistible ; he is, in short, ^ grand seig- 
n,ur, enjoyini? all the rij^hts and dignities which appertain 
to such a character in a country in which an even exagger- 
ated deference is jKiid to the claims of wealth and rank. 

** IJut most assuredly no nobleman ever more thoroughly 
acted up to the maxim noblesse oblige than the Foreign Sec- 
retary. No one can watch him long or cldsely without 
seeinii; that he feels compelled alike by his very rank, and 
wealth, and influence, to show the world that these things 
are, after all, mere accidents. To use a homely phrase, 
Lord Ciranville, when in the company of his social inferi- 
ors, always seems to be apologising for the fact that he is 
an earl and a great nobleman. His chief desire seenis to 
be to put those around him at their ease, and to effect this 
object he ado])ts in his speech and demeanor a courtesy 
which is alt();<ether a'lien to our * rough island tongue' and 
rough island manners. But there is nothing of Mr. 
Ileep's'umbleness in it Indeed, though one would think 
it exa^^^Tated in almost any other man, it seems natural 
to Lord Oranville — a happy gift, which belongs to him 
alone amoni^st Knglishmcn. 

" What wonder, then, that the Earl is popular with the 
])eopl(r ? No one can be brought in contact with him with- 
out falling a willing and contented victim to the wonderful 
glamor which surrounds him. With his equals, of course, 
his demeanor is somewhat different. But in his intercourse 
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with them, also, he gives one the impression of a man bent 
upon studying and adapting himself to the wants of others, 
rather than upon advancing his own interests. With what 
a charming simplicity and gracefulness he yields the palm 
to those who have fairly won it from him ! And how un- 
assuming and inoffensive he is in the hour of victory — the 
hour which, after all, tests men's qualities more than any 
other. Statesmen who are intellectual giants compared to 
Lord Granville, think it no shame to be overcome by this 
bland and ever-courteous foe ; and his rivals in his own 
party yield to him a deference such as they would not pay 
to the ablest statesman or the haughtiest nobleman in the 
House. 

"In social life Lord Granville shines as a star of the first 
magnitude ; and his happy knack of bringing into the 
House of Lords something of the atmosphere of the 
drawing-room, aids him not a litde in his difficult task. 
Who can have passed from the House of Commons — 
hot, turbulent, angry — to the House of Lords, without 
being struck by the peace and good-breeding which 
flourishes under Lord Granville's rule in the latter 
place? And wherever he goes the noble Earl is the 
same. No man can preside over a social gathering 
with greater success ; no man can do more to overcome 
the difficulties attending any great public undertaking — 
such as the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 ; no man 
can blend more harmoniously the conflicting elements 
of society. 

"A hundred anecdotes might be told to illustrate 
his irrepressible good-nature, and his absolute freedom from 
all pride of birth or place. It seems but yesterday — alas ! 
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it is ten loTi'fj^ years a;;;()* — that the writer saw him on Mayi, 
1862. hroom in hand, swccpinj^ up the scattered refuse 
whii !i l.iy 111)'. lit tliL- dais under the dome of the Exhibition 
l)uildin.l,^ lialf-an-hour l)crt)ro the time fixed for the opening 
ccrcnii.ny. He swept then, with a vigor which said as 
much for his undiminished physical powers as for his care- 
lessness of tlie restraints of mere etiquette. And one Easter 
Monchiy, two or tliree years ago, the writer again beheld 
him wandering in the crowil gathered upon the slopes of 
the Spur Rittery at Dover, laden with loaves of bread, 
raised pies, and piles of sandwiches — the remnants of the 
luncheon of which his party had just partaken — and 
distributing these good things with careful impartiality 
amongst the ragged boys and women, of whom too many 
wore to be seen, attending the Volunteer Review then 
being held. * * * 

** In the House of Lords, or when he is presiding over 
one of the grave, learned societies with which he is 
connected, he will lighten the most solemn occasions by 
some playful allusion to the notorious peculiarities of some 
other public man, or to his own family affairs — ^as when he 
told the members of the University of London, shortly after 
his charming wife had presented him with a daughter, that 
he now felt a personal interest in the question of education 
such as he had never before known. A graceful and pol- 
ished speaker in his own tongue, he has a more perfect 
command of the French language than any other public 
man of our day, and the speeches which he has upon dif- 
foreiit occasions made in Paris have excited the unbounded 
admiration of our gallant allies. 

* Written in 1872. 
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** Lord Granville's Liberalism is not easily defined. It 
is almost as remote from the stiff Whiggism of Lord Rus- 
sell as from the ultra-Radicalism of Mr. Fawcett ; and it 
never betrays him into the perfervid eccentricities which 
sometimes characterize Mr. Gladstone's political career. 
Perhaps it may be best described as a social creed. He 
is a politician of the salon — a disciple of Lord Palmerston, 
who even now copies his great master's example as closely 
as the changed times in which he lives will permit him to 
do so. He has a chivalrous sympathy with the people, Jind 
he feels that he can best express that sympathy by his ad- 
herence to the Liberal party. For a long time men lor>k^d 
upon his Liberalism with something akin to suspicion ; 
and it is only within the last three years that his own party 
has accepted him with unreserved confidence and ijtx- 
diality. 

''Certainly Lord Granville has shown a great r;ijA/.*y 
for moving with the times. Who would have '-:■•..<'., v u 
years ago, that Lord Palmerston's favorite yj.r, if,*: ' -iU.' 
man, who was then looked upon as the fut-jp: y >:/!' f o' >ih 
inert Whig party, would, in December, j'^/tH. •*,>,:■/ f\',hn 
the Castle Hill at Windsor arm-in-arrn *A:th Mr, j^^,^ //.'.;//,•, 
just after the latter honorable gent'errian h^/I ^/y /, ,///'/ 
duced to the Queen on his ap^K^intrrier;* a: a f .-■.',.'.,' » .'''./, 
ister? It says much for Iy>rd Grar.^ii.e «, f^/!/ ;.//.' 
cence in the inevitable, tha.t ri': v./.\/\ :.'.>*. '\',i.' .' . . 
thing; and we maybe S'^ire xz.>j*. :.*, '\A r, ,f, "./ ::.'/' 
graceful and pleasing of nr^r.r.^r-. * 

Whenever the Liberal z.^^r.v .'-r^.'.'.t y, '/,«'/ . /, " /'/,♦ 
which cannot, in the na:.:.'-; '^r ::.,.'.;;•. /. y/:'//Lfr, n.-^h/ 
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years — there is no one so likely to represent it in the 
PrcinitTship as Earl Granville. The fact that it was offered 
to him in 1859, and that his statesmanlike training is now 
much further perfected, would give him an advantage over 
ever)' C()m|)etitor. Indeed, it is not now apparent who his 
C(>m]>L'titors would be. **If the necessity of supplying a 
Liberal Premier were to arise to-morrow, it would, putting 
Mr. Gladstone on one side, be met by a draft on the House 
of Lords. Earl Granville is not a robust politician, but 
he is, possibly for that reason, an admirable leader 01 a 
jjarty. During a period of great difficulty, and with oflScial 
cares of an engrossing character on his hands, Earl Gran- 
ville managed so to manipulate affairs in the House of 
Lords that only on the rarest occasions was the country 
reminded that the Government, of which he was the repre- 
scnUitivc, there stood in a ho|)eless minority. Suave in 
manner, firm in purpose, intimate with men and things 
at h(jme and abroad, schooled in diplomacy, practiced in 
administration, popular ever}'where, an able and ready 
speaker, Earl Granville is a man who would unite under 
his leadership all save the extremest rank of the Liberal 
party. A Ministr}' formed under his auspices would be 
broad-based and strong, for his lordship is a man without 
animosities and without adversaries^ He could invite 
whom he pleased to take office with him, and it is easy to 
ima.i^nne the acidities of some of his possible colleagues 
finding solution in the imperturbable good temper and 
tireless geniality of the Premier."* 



* •• Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 256. 
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The Duke of Argyll. 
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[HE great Argyll he goes bcforo," is tho Ww. of 
Scotch song which comes most vividly into ilw: 
mind of an American when his v.yr. look ; '•:\:'/ il/ 
bout the House of Lords for the Duke f>f Ar/\ II. A : ii.*: 
uthor of the ** Reign of Law " and the rith':r in l.i •/ oi t 
rincess, this nobleman inspires interest, no rlouht, \>n\ il*-: 
harm of the whole is in the associations of S<.ott.i li v.iij. 
lud when he is pointed out, at last, the fhivor <A' ii.Hi'iI. il- 
y is unmistakable. ''When he strides to th*: i-il'l* '-f 
le House of Lords, his shoulders thrown h:L< k, liii !»' «•! 
rect, his chin in the air, the skirts of his hro.id* l«/f.h ^-'^t 
ne could almost fancy changed into the Cainph'-li Lirtiii. 
"he bright orange-colored hair feathering up from his t^re- 
ead is as the eagle plume in the highland IxMinct. 1 he 
ee, bold gestures, are as the brandishing of the clayni«>r«\ 
n the ver>' ring of his strident voice there is the clang of 
16 pibroch. It is McCallum More who is there before 
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us, rather than George Douglas, Duke of Argyll. The 
lI(jor of the House is as his native heather, and his name 
and his fame are those of the Highland Chieftain of the 
great clan of the Campbells."* 

'''Intensely Scutch,'" remarks another writer, "is 
what most men say when they see his Grace the Duke of 
Argyll. And it is quite true that his appearance ar 
intensely Scotch. The chief of the Campbells has the 
slight, but erect and firmly-knit figure of a Highlander; 
his head is covered with the yellow hair which has so long 
been one of the distinguishing marks of his race, and his 
face has that peculiar complexion which is so seldom met 
with except in the inhabitants of North Britain. 

** Thus in his appearance his nationality is unmistakable, 
and no one seeing him can doubt for a moment that he 
comes from the lands beyond Solway Frith. To finish 
this sketch of his outward man at once, it may be re- 
marked that there is something singularly fine in the 
Duke's head and face. lie has a noble forehead, and the 
intellectual evidently predominates over the animal in his 
nature — if one may form a judgment upon that important 
point from the peculiar molding of his features. And 
yet there is nothing about head or face to qualify the ver- 
dict which a stranger would pronounce upon him at first 
sight — the verdict that he is 'intensely Scotch.' 

"And certainly no one who heard him speak would be 
inclined to reverse that verdict. Years of residence in 
Lond(jn, and of constant intercourse with Englishmen, 
have failed to rob his tongue of the rough Doric of his 

* " The Gladstone Government," p. 261. 
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native land. He is a voluble speaker— one of '.he fastest 
in the House of Lords — yet, as you listen to iiim pMinn:^ 
out polished but vigorous sentences, you are nevf:r permit- 
ted to forget that he is a Scotchman. He io a k':*:n poii- 
tidan, a man of culture, and of statesman- like insimLt ; 
but, more than anything else, he is a Scotchman.'* 

"A certain pugnacity of bearing," says stiil another ob- 
server, "as of a very game bird, has gained Uie Duke of 
Aigyll, as Indian Secretary, the macaronica.iy punning 
nickname of Cocculus Indicus^ said to have tje<:n bestowed 
^pon him, in a moment of inspiration, by a .vitty bisiiop. 
There is a dispute on this point, some auth«jr:i;es con:end- 
*^^ that the name was given to th«: Untl«:r-.Sc:Lretary for 
^'^dia, Mr. Grant Duflf, by a well-known member of the 
"ouse of Commons. The term suits both the reputed 
sponsors and their political god-children sr) well, that by a 
^incident felicity it may very easily have had a double ori- 
^n and application. Be this as it may, there is somethiuL;^ 
decidedly gallinaceous in the Duke's demeanor. There is 
^n air of the fighting-cock about him. To transfer the 
JHustration from feathered to featherless bipeds, he bears, 
^ an orator, a resemblance to a very emphatic and toiubat 
ive divine. He is the Boanerges of the House of Lv»rvls. 
He speaks in a loud and monotonous voice, like a SinUi li 
preacher addressing a large congregation from a hill MvKi 
in a high and contrary wind. He is an earnest aiiil Ihuni 
speaker, not so much powerful as overpowering, wiili a 
fMose Scotch logic, a perfervid Scotch temper, an^l a SiduIi 
lick of humor. His oratory resenible.s preaihing rather 



» " Cabinet Pictures," p. lOtt. 
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than debating ; and his attacks on the Opposition have had 
many a counterpart from Scotch pulpits in polemics against 
the Scarlet I^dy."* 

As some points of resemblance between the American 
and the Scotch type have been pointed out by some writers^ 
it is interesting to notice that a good American observer 
was struck, in 1863, with a certain quality of Americanism 
in the Duke of ArgylFs manner. ** In politics, he is a de- 
cided and consistent Liberal, and he merits the fiivorable 
consideration of all loyal Americans, from the &ct that he 
has not failed, on every proper occasion, to advocate our 
cause with such arguments as to show clearly that he fiillj 
understands our position, and appreciates the importance 
of the principles for which we are contending. It is a 
curious coincidence, that his style of address bears a dose 
resemblance to what may be called the American manner. 
Rapid, but distinct in utterance, hale and fluent in 
speech, natural and graceful in gesticulation,- he might 
almost be transplanted to the halls of Congress at Wash- 
ington without betraying his foreign birth and education. ''f 

**The Most Noble and Right Honorable Geoigc 
Douglas Campbell, eighth Dukq of Argyll, * * ♦ * 

ft 

was bom on the 30th of April, 1823. The fiither of his 
Grace was John Douglas Henry Edward, seventh posses- 
sor of the Dukedom since the date of its creation, a hun- 
dred and sixty-eight years ago. That seventh Dake of 
Argyll, who died on the 26th of April, 1847, * * * ♦ 
had in his time been thrice married. 

♦ '• Political Portraits," p. 275. 

t " An American in the House of Lords," Atlantic Monthly 
August, 1863. [By Hon. Francis Wayland.] 
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"While he was yet designated, by courtesy, the Mar- 
quess of I^rnc, the future Cabinet Minister married, in 
1844, the Lady Elizabeth Georgiana Leveson Gower, the 
eldest daughter of the second Duke of Sutherland. About 
eight years afterward — having, in the interim, not only suc- 
ceeded to his hereditary scat in the House of Lords (April 
26, 1847), and there made good his claim to be regarded 
as a debater of considerable ability — he became, on the 
28th of December, 1852, as Lord Privy Seal, a member of 
the Coalition Ministry, under I/)rd Aberdeen's Premier- 
ship. As Lord Privy Seal, until the July of 1855, he con- 
tinued to sit in the Cabinet, after its reconstruction in the 
February of that year by Lord Palmcrston as the Head of 
the Government. Lord Canning, however, having been 
appointed Governor-General of India, his Grace the Duke 
of Argyll, toward the close of November, was removed from 
the position of Lord Privy Seal to the vacated office of the 
Postmaster-General. Upward of two years after that he 
was still Postmaster-General, when, in the February of 
1858, Ministers having been defeated by a majority of 
nineteen on Mr. Milner Gibson's motion, collectively re- 
signed."* From 1859 to 1866, he was again Lord Privy 
Seal, and was Secretary of State for 4ndia during Mr. Glad- 
stone's last administration, 1868-74. 

" It has been the great misfortune of the Duke to have 
been deprived of the advantages of a University education. 
If, like most other young men of his station, he had been 
trained at Oxford or Cambridge, he might have lost not a 
little of the ruggedness of his character. As it is, he was 

* " The Gladstone Government," p. 2C0. 
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brought up under private tuition, and he may be said to 
have entered upon public life without having been called 
upon to measure his strength on equal terms with men 
around him. 

"It is a terrible misfortune to any man to be bom into 
the world as the eldest son of a Duke ; to have not the 
silver, but the golden spoon constantly in his mouth, and 
to be surrounded from his birth by those who are never 
permitted for a single hour to forget that * my Lord ' the 
Marquis will soon be * his Grace ' the Duke, chief of a great 
family, and owner, it may be, of vast possessions. Some- 
thing, however, is done to mitigate this misfortune, when 
the youth so placed is sent to a' public school — where, 
surely, if nowhere else, he may learn that * the rank is but 
the guinea stamp ' — ^and to college, where, if be like, he 
may meet with friends, who, though they may care a good 
deal for the man, will not care a straw for the Duke. These 
advantages, however, were denied* to the Duke of Argyll. 
The natural consequence was, that he was trained, not as a 
young man, but as a young Marquis. From h*is earliest 
years he had a lively consciousness of his own importance 
in the social scale, and throughout his life he has never 
forgotten his great birth and splendid rank. Characteris- 
tically enough, when he was still a beardless boy, he in- 
dited his ' Letter to the Peers, by a Peer's Son,' a singularly 
vapid and uninteresting performance, bristling in every line 
with its writer's intense self-consciousness. 

*'This pride of birth, moreover, does not stand alone in 
the Duke's character. It is accompanied by the yet more 
aggressive pride of intellect The Duke is a very able man. 
If he had been but a poor Commoner he would in all prob- 
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ability have risen to a really important place in political 
life. As it is, his wits have never been sharpened by that 
wholesome struggle through which all self-made men must 
pass. Possibly it is f(^r this very reason that he entertains 
so high an opinion of his own ability. 

*• He has unquestionably a great admiration of genius, 
wherever he meets it, and one of the best traits in his per- 
sonal character is the manner in which he has befriended 
struggling talent. But if he had himself been compelled 
to [KISS through the hard struggle from obscurity to fame, 
he would know that, able as he is, he has no personal pre- 
tensions to the character of a genius. 

** As it is, his strength has never been really tested, and 
he therefore not unnaturally believes it to be somewhat 
greater than it is. He has done a good many very clever 
things, has hitherto found himself quite equal for the kind 
of work which Prime Ministers are in tlie habit of intrust- 
ing lo dukes, and has- even earned an enviable literary 
reputation. Can we, therefore, feel very much surprised 
that he should think himself much more clever than he is, 
or that he should seek to impress this opinion of his pow- 
ers upon the world at large ? 

*' Apart from this pride, however, it would be hard to 
say much in depreciation of the Duke of Argyll. We 
know that he has been sneered at as * a Scotch pedagogue,' 
and that men have once and again denounced the pedantry 
of his character. But we confess we think such critics 
are singularly wide of the mark. That he has a certain 
provincialism of feeling, arising from the defects of his early 
training, is no doubt true. This provincialism displays 
itself in numhcrless ways, and it is no doubt very irritating 
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to people who are not distinguished by it — or by anything 
else. 

*'The Duke's pride would, doubtless, be of a different 
character were it not for this provincialism. As it is, it is 
not the pride of a Somerset or a Grey ; it is rather the pride 
of a Scotch laird, who knows that he is the greatest man in 
his own district ; or of a Scotch minister, who feels a not 
unreasonable respect for his own abilities when he com- 
pares them with those of his unlettered flock. It is, in 
short, a narrow, even a petty pride ; not the noble, though 
fatal passion which caused the fall of Lucifer. But this is 
his worst defect, and apart from it he has many qualities 
which demand our respect and our admiration. 

**He has, for instance, shown throughout his life an 
unvarying sympathy with his own countrymen. We are 
told, on what is, we imagine, good authority, that he is not 
j)opular in Scotland. If this is indeed the case, then we 
can only say that his unpopularity is by no means de- 
served. . Deeply impressed with the traditions of his race, 
the Duke remembers how his forefathers were once the repre- 
sentatives of their countrymen at the court of their sove- 
reign, and how the prayers of the poor North Britons for 
mercy or redress were laid at the foot of the throne by the 
McCuUum Mohr. He is apparently anxious to maintain 
those traditions as far as he can do so. Scotland, it is true, 
no longer needs a duke as her spokesman ; she has her full 
amount of influence in the House of Commons. 

** But Scotchmen are still, as of yore, a race anxious to 
advance in the world — to rise above their rivals as oil rises 
above water. Thus it happens that the poor but ambitious 
Scot comes up to London by the hundred every year, bent 
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upon making a name and a fortune for himselC Of coune 
it would be utterly impossible for any one man to under- 
take the charp:(» of this North British contingent, and for 
the most lart the Scotchman in I^ndon is very well able to 
help himself without the need of ducal patronage. But 
again and a^ain the Duke of Argyll has shown his Sjrm- . 
j)athy with his struggling fellow-countrymen. The Northern 
dialect which he himself speaks, the Northern complexion 
which is to be seen in his own &ce, and the Northern char- 
acter of which he furnishes a type, are all dearer to him 
than anything to be seen in the South. 

"One can imagine that he is passionately fond of the 
rugged scenery of his native land ; and it is at least beyond 
a (|ucsti(»n that he is [Kussionatcly fond of the rugged char* 
actcr of his fellow-countrymen. He shows this affection 
for the traits which distinguish Scotchmen in many different 
ways. In a recent debate on the Scotch Schools' Bill in 
the House of Lords, he spoke with the warmest feeling of 
sympathy for that representative man, the 'dominie ' of his 
native land. He evidently knew the hard life which too 
many schoolmasters hail to lead ; and was as deeply im- 
[)rcssed with the difficulties and trials which they had to 
surmount as though he had been one of their number. It 
is Uh) nirc a thing to find this close sympathy existing be- 
tween the highest nmk of the peerage and the lowest rank 
of professional life. Who, for instance, would expect 
Lord (jninville, or the Hirl.of Derby, to display not only 
comiKission for the English parish schoolmaster, but a per- 
fect knowledge of all his wants, and a deep personal sym- 
pathy with him in all his difficulties? 

**'rhc Duke is, moreover, distinguished by an un- 
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swerving consistency in his political creed. He is a Lib- 
eral of Liberals ; and whilst he has nothing of the dema- 
gogue in him, he has not a few of the qualities which fit a 
man to be a great public leader. There is that sympathy 
with the struggles of the poor of which we have just spoken, 
and there is besides that fervid enthusiasm which has 
animated so many Scotch patriots. Nobody who has 
studied his character can doubt that he has in him the 
fiery resolution, and enduring courage, of which martyrs 
are made. Were it necessary, the Duke would go to the 
scaffold for his opinions as cheerfully as his great ances- 
tor ; and despite the eager nervous temperament which 
distinguishes him, he would, we verily believe, sleep as 
cheerfiilly as that ancestor did upon the eve of his execu- 
tion. 

**This is high praise, but it is not undeserved. Un- 
fortunately, however, it must be materially qualified. Like 
his ancestors, the Duke's enthusiasm, though intense, is 
narrow. His early training hedged him round with pre- 
judices, and though he has all his life long been struggling 
to break away from those prejudices, he has not always 
succeeded in doing so. He is still intolerant of the opin- 
ions of those who differ from him ; still has that hard 
pragmatical character which so frequently belongs to the 
provincial Scotchman. 

' ' Not even his long political career and his constant 
intercourse with the foremost men of his day have robbed 
him of this trait It is occasionally intensely irritating to 
hear him dealing with a great question in the House of 
Lords, just as it is intensely irritating to be compelled to 
listen to some local politician, a great man in his own 
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vestry, serenely laying; down as indisputable his judgment 
upon matters which have puzzled the greatest and wisest 
of mankind. This it is which accounts for much of the 
Duke's unpojmlarity in political circles. For that he is 
unpopular it is impossil)Ie to deny. Nor is it surprising 
that even a duke should fail to conciliate the world, when 
he is not only |>ersonally proud and haughty, but when 
he shows at times that narrowness of opinion of which we 
have spoken."* 

**In one respect the Duke of Argyll differs honorably 
from all but a very small minority of politicians in either 
House. He brings to politics a mind variously cultivated 
and exercised in different departments of speculation and 
research. He has, moreover, a certain distinctness of cha^ 
acter. He is really a jKjrsonage in public life. Some of 
his colleagues and opponents seem little more than masks. 
They are officials or ex-officials, and whatever individuality 
they once possessed seems to have been absorbed by the 
functions they exercise or have exercised. 'Their nature 
is subdued to what they work in, like the dyer's hand,' and 
they scarcely admit of delicate discrimination any more 
than so many dyers' hands dipped in the same color would 
do. * * * But, politically, the characters of Mr. 
Tweedledum and Lord Tweedledee do not allow of, or, 
at any nite, would not repay discrimination. They might 
shift offices, and even, as Dickens somewhere suggests, 
change minds, without anybody finding out the difference. 
The Duke of Argyll is far above the material which serves 
merely for the padding of a Cabinet He is a man of 
force of character and of mind, "f 

♦ " Cal)inet Portraits," p. 170. f "Political Portraits," p. 273. 
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"If we get in the Duke of Argyll a £iir statesman of the 
second class — a capable rain vrho can hold hi> o\m in a 
debate, who can make ministeriai siatements with clear- 
ness and brevity, and who can preside over a department 
with something more than ordinan- ducal efi5cienc}- — we 
get a very useful article, and one which is by no means to 
be despised. Even in a Cabinet there must be degrees of 
ability. Only two or three men in any ministr\* reach the 
first rank in statesmanship, and it is no small honor to any 
man to hold a hir place amongst statesmen of the second 
rank. 

" That the Duke's place in this class is a fair one cannot 
be denied. As a debater, indeed, he rises verj' near to the 
first class. His speeches are almost al>^-ays powerful, and 
they have at the same time a degree of finish which is rare 
arannnr^.t politicians. On the front bench of his party in 
the House of Lords he is, up>on the whole, the most effi- 
cient debater. He has not, of course, anything of Lord 
Qranville's wonderful tact ; on the contrary, indeed, he 
generally succeeds in irritating where he intends to con- 
ciliate ; but, intellectually he has more power than the 
leader of his party in the Upper House ; and, as he has a 
sufficient amount of courage and a ready command of 
words, he can hold his own very well against the best 
speakers of the opposition. 

** He is ambitious, of course; and seems especially to 
aspire to fame as an orator — one of the consequences of 
which weakness is that he thinks it necessary to inflict upon 
the House, at the close of his more important speeches, 
perorations carefully modelled upon those of Mr. Bright. 
If he could but convince himself that he is not a second 
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Bright, he would do not a little to increase his reputation, 
and diminish his uniM^pularity. As it is, however, it must 
t)o admitted, that, when he has a business statement to 
make, ho always makes it with clearness and sucdnctness 
— virtues which are, unfortunately, too rare." * 

The Duke of Argyll's career of authorship began at the 
early age of nineteen, with the pamphlet already mentioned, 
** Letter to the Peers, by a Peer's Son." This related to 
the celebrated Auchterarder case, which led to the disrup- 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland ; and the substance of 
this and one or two other similar pamphlets was reproduced 
in a larger work, published in 1848, and styled "Presby- 
tery Examined." It contained a summary, of the eccl^ 
siastical annals of Scotland since the Reformation. These 
works attracted merely local interest, but his later scien. 
tific writings, "The Reign of Law" (1866) and "Prima^ 
val Man" (1869), have been widely circulated and have 
passed through many editions. 

"The features which have marked the Parliamentary ora- 
tions of the Duke of Argyll characterize him in literature; 
There, too, he is essentially combative ; and he attacks the 
greatest chiefs of research and speculation with the same 
eager confidence as that which he displayed in his assault! 
upon Lord Derby. lie goes squaring round the circle of 
the sciences, now aiming a blow at Mr, Darwin, now de- 
livering a thrust at Professor Huxley or Professor Tyndall, 
now skirmishing with Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Lub- 
bock, and finally launching out against Mr. Mill. The 
spectacle is interesting if only as an illustration of courage. 

♦ " Cabinet Portraits," p. 177. 
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It is valuable, too, as giving in some degree the measuie 
of the Duke of Argyll as a writer. He belongs to the tribe 
of Answerers. Every great writer has his Answerers, as the 
Dobler animals have their predaceous parasites. The An- 
swerer is under no necessity of framing an original concep- 
tion of his subject He is not called upon to combine the 
<ietails of his knowledge into a harmonious and complete 
^hole. He does not strike out any original track of inves- 
tigation. He simply follows the order of ideas of the writer 
on whom he fastens, supplying what he thinks to be the 
Necessary contradictions and correctives. He dogs closely 
the footsteps of the explorer, watching for those false stops 
^hich the most successful pioneer cannot avoid, and which 
are often the conditions of hitting at last on the true path. 
This work, though not of a high order, is by no means 
useless. The Answerer may be completely incapable of 
evolving a lofty scientific conception, or framing a compre- 
hensive theory. Protracted and difficult research may be 
beyond him ; but nevertheless he may do a very useful 
work in detecting a flaw of logic here, or an error of ob- 
servation there ; and in giving clear form to the popular 
conceptions, or the prevailing doctrines, with which a new 
theory has to contend. This service the Duke of Argyll 
has rendered very effectively in his * Reign of Law,' and 
his 'Primaeval Man.' Both books were essentially the 
works of an Answerer. They were parasitical books, so to 
speak, deriving their life and support from greater works 
of a higher organization ; but they are creditable si>ecimcns 
of their sort They belong to the order of speculation f(jstcred 
by the Victoria Society, and formerly represented by treatises 
on the Harmony of Geology with the Mosaic Narrative. 
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'* Here we have a feature of the Duke of Argyll's scien- 
tific and si>cculative writing, which somewhat diminishes 
its value. It seems always to be animated by an ecclesi- 
astical and theological after-thought ; and to veil, when it 
does not set forth, a religious apology." * 

The Duke of Argyll has a large femily of children, the 
eldest of whom, the Marquess of Lome, married (March 
21, 1 871) the princess Louise, fourth daughter of Queen 
Victoria. This is said to be the first instance in English 
history of the marriage of a daughter of the reigning sove- 
reign to a subject This fact, with the independence shown 
by the Duke in placing one of his sons in a counting-room 
in New York and another in an English warehouse, has 
attracted unusual attention to his domestic affairs. **The 
Duke of Argyll has shown in social matters an inde- 
pendence of mind which needs only to be transferred to 
I)olitics in order to enable him to do good service. In- 
stead of acting in the spirit of Lord John Manners's immor- 
tal couplet, which it is not necessary to requote, he has 
perceived that if our old nobility is to live, it must not be • 
ashamed to associate itself with laws and learning, and 
must court commerce, and the wealth that comes from 
commerce. While through one of his sons he is in alliance 
with royalty, through others he is or was connected with 
the trade of London, Liverpool, and New York. *To my 
own proper shame be it spoken,' says Rob Roy in Scott's 
novel, ' that has a cousin wi' accounts, and yam wiimles, 
and looms, and shuttles, like a mere mechanical person ; 
and the sentiment of Rob Roy would doubtless have been 

, ■ _ , I _ Ml ■ ^^^ 

♦ " Political Portraits," p. 276. 
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3d by the McCallum More of his day. That the 
allum More of our own day has overcome it, and has 
ed into the views and practice of the Baillie Nicoll 
e, shows a shrewdness of perception and a power of 
uing prejudice to common sense which ought to be 
e in the conduct of public affairs."* 



* •« 



Political Portraits," p. 283. 



PART II. 



Mr. DISRAELI'S Ministry, 



-♦-♦■•- 



" Joe Atlee, chatting with Lord Kilgobbin's son Dick about *the 
mighty intelligences that direct us/ observes, * It is no exaggeration 
that I say if you were to be in the Home Office and I at the For- 
eign Office without our names being divulged, there is not a man or 
woman in England would l)e the wiser or the worse ; though if either 
of us were to take charge of the engine on the Holyhead line there 
would be a smash or an explosion before we reached Rugby.' Mr. 
Lever knew what he was writing about, and that he has not been 
led away from the truth by the lure of an epigram will appear if we 
reflect for a moment that Mr. Gathorne Hardy has succeeded Mr. 
Cardwell at the War Office, Mr. Ward Hunt supersedes Mr. Gosclien 
at the Admiralty, Lord John Manners occupies Mr. Monsell's desk 
at the Post Office, and, as happened after that fearful bout of cursing 
on the part of the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims, nobody 
gcems one bit the worse — or the better either, for the matter of 
that." ♦ 



* " Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 105. 




VII. 

Lord Cairns. 



-«-«-•- 




HE author of "Political Portraits " has pointed 
out that the class of lawyer-statesmen is less con- 
spicuous in England than in America. ' * The condi- 
tion under which law and politics are combined in England 
commonly sacrifices politics to law, though it ends some- 
times in sacrificing law to politics. The House of Com- 
mons is generally the shortest road to Westminster Hall. 
Rising lawyers enter Parliament as the means of advancing 
themselves in their profession, and of course they are not 
likely to devote themselves very strenuously or very con- 
scientiously, as for its own sake, to that which is with them 
but an instrument. To this fact may be attributed the 
habitual flexibility of lawyers as politicians, and the slight 
impression they usually make on public affairs in England. 
In the United States, on the other hand, the bar is usually 
the path along which ambition makes its way into the 
broader career of Dublic life. The consequence is that 
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while the class of great lawyer-statesmen seems to be al- 
most extinct here, it has contributed, and still contributes, 
the best names to American politics." * 

The most conspicuous remaining example of this class is 
to he found in the present Lord High Chancellor of England, 
— the late Consen-ative leader of the House of Lords. * * Lord 
Cairns/' continues the writer just quoted, ** occupies a rather 
p)eculiar position in the House of Lords and in the Conserva- 
tive party. He is one of two retired leaders — Lord Malmes- 
bury being the other. Both of these gentlemen found their 
health unequal to the an.xieties of the charge committed to 
them ; though there were no public symptoms of wavering 
confidence on the part of their followers. They now with 
a good grace cede at least a nominal priority to the Duke 
of Richmond. A dethroned sovereign is seldom very 
heartily a loyal subject He has usually slumbering pre- 
tensions, which may at any moment be revived ; and he 
acquiesces rather than obeys." 

Justin McCarthy, writing in 1870 an essay on "English 
Toryism and its Leaders, " pointed out that the Tory party 
in England seldom had genuine Tories for leaders. "The 
Tories in the House of Commons, the country gentlemen 
of r.ngland, — the men whose ancestors came over, per- 
haps, with the Conqueror, — the men who imbibed family 
Toryism from the breasts of their mothers, are driven, when 
they want a capable leader, to follow a renegade Radical, 
the son of a middle-class Jew. In like manner the Tory 
Lords, also sadly needing an efficient leader, are compelled 
to take up with a lawyer from Belfast, the son of middle- 

* •• Political Portraits," p. 165. 



class parents in :be X:'r± :c Irtli-iii. vb: biis fon^i;: his 
way by sheer talent 2Zxi eiit-rry ii.:: ^t fr:c:: n:i.£ iif -jut 
bar, into thefroct i»e:i»il :•:' iiit r-i-r.^rLiei.ii.ri I^O'^biii-ii^ 
and at last in^D a peerLre. l^'.ci Zi^jzit a l xen ::i.'^i'\t 
man ; his sudde^i rif»e ii.i: r/r:. j»lE:;e tiii izSii^i^-jt ;>rjves 
the fact of itseli fir be "rsi iiic £ jiiniir mc^ viieL iit ei.- 
tered Parliament, C'b5*c:ire £::ji tiiiii :•¥:!.. Liil be i; ii.'W 
only in the prime of life. -rLiie be aefi.:i5 tbe 0:c».«--1j ,»:. 'l 
the House of Lords. He is coe o: 'lit n^jsi £-e:-:<^:jj 
effective debatei^ in eitber }izfZ.yt : be bs.^ irrec.: .,o:2-:iiS*:ad 
of telling argument : his tr6.:7.iy.g- 2.t tbe bi-r ^'-ves LiiL iht 
faculty of making tbe very mc^s:, <:z^z TlI tbe bL'^r.e^: rjobce, 
of all the knowledge and all tbe ikcts be cajii brir^g to r,»ear 
on any question. He has shown more tboii onc,e tbai be 
is capable of pouring forth a powerful, alniosi. indeed, a 
passionate invective. An orator in tLe Lij^besi beny; be 
certainly is not No gleam of tbe poetic boftent or \jr//\.\' 
ens his lithe and nenous logic ; no deep feeling animafrv, 
inspires, and sanctifies it He na- made no hpeeciiei 'A:,:ch 
anybody hereafter will care to read. He lias made, he 
will make, no mark up:>n his age. When he di/rs, Ije 
wholly dies. But, lining, he is a skillful and a caj^rable man 
— far better qualified to be a party leader than an Krskine 
or a Grattan would be. A North of Ireland Presbyterian, 
he has made his way to a peerage, and now to be the leader 
of peers, with less of native genius tlian that which c<>»n- 
ducted Wolfe Tone, another North of Ireland Presbyterian, 
to rebellion and failure and a bloody deatli. He has, 
above all things, skill and discretion ; and he can lead the 
Tory party well, so long as no great cause has to be vindi- 
cated, no splendid phantom of a principle maintained. 
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His name and his antecedents are useful to us now, inas- 
much as they ser\'e still farther to illustrate the £ict that 
Toryism is not led by Tories." * 

Sir Hugh McCalmont Cairns, now Lord Cairns, is the 
second son of Wm. Cairns, Esq., of Cultra, County Down, 
Ireland. He was born in December, 181 9, was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and was called to the bar in 
1844- In 1852 he was elected to Parliament from Belfast; 
in 1858 was knighted and made Solicitor-General ; in 1866 
was made successively Attorney-General and Lord Justice 
of ApJx^al ; and on Feb. 23, 1867, was raised to the peer- 
age as Ikron Cairns of Garmoyle, County Antrim, Ireland. 
In 1868, and again in 1874, he was constituted Lord High 
Chancellor of England. He married Mary Harriet, eldest 
daughter of John MacNeile, Esq., of Parkmount, County 
Antrim, and has six children. 

** Lord Cairns," says the author of "Cabinet Portraits," 
**\s allied to none of tlie noble families on an equality 
with whom he has now been placed. The blood of no 
great master of men in by-gone ages flows in his veins. 
His life has not been passed in the salon of the nobleman, 
amidst the refinements and the amenities which surround 
the great. He is sprung of the people — the second son of 
an Irish gentleman ; his life has been spent in ceaseless 
hib(;r — labor of a kind of which the Howards, and the 
(lowers, and the Cavendishes can have no knowledge, ex- 
cept by repute — labor first for the mere necessaries of life, 
then for fame and for power. Not until these things had 
been gained — not until, by slow, laborious steps, he had 

* " Modern Leaders," by Justin McCarthy, p. 132. 
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raised himself on the most difficult of all ascents; was he 
in a position to compete successfully with men like Lord 
Granville in that other kind of labor to which the highest 
are hot strangers — labor on behalf of a party or a principle. 

"Looking at the two men as they sit opposite to each 
other in the House of Lords this afternoon, one may see 
even in their personal appearance some indication of the 
diversity of the paths which have brought them at last to 
the same level of equality. Lord Granville has been already 
sketched in these pages. Lord Cairns, who now sits with 
outstretched legs, folded arms, and drooping head, is con- 
siderably taller than the leader of the Ministerialists. He 
has that wiry, well-knit frame, the possession of which must 
help any man so greatly in his struggle with the world ; 
but that he has used his strength, spent it freely, if not 
prodigally, in the battle through which he has passed, is 
proved, if by nothing else, by the pallor of his fine intel- 
lectual countenance — o. countenance clean-cut like that of 
a Greek statue, in repose somewhat severe of aspect, but at 
all times stamped with the unmistakable impress of power. 

'*He looks wonderfully young, this gentleman whose 
fortune it has been to lead the most aristocratic party in 
the most aristocratic assemblage in the world. Around 
him are gathered other peers whose ages are duly recorded 
in that most impertinent of books, the 'Scarlet-bound 
Bible of the British Tuft-hunter/ They are men who were 
bom to earldoms and dukedoms, and whose lives have 
been spent, as it were, under shelter ; but Lord Cairns 
looks younger than those of them who were born in the 
same year as himself; and that he is still in the very prime 
of life, and in the fullest possession of physical a3 well d^ 
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mental strength, is evident And yet how difTcrent a career 
Ills lias bcL-n to that of his compeers I 

" When the story of his life comes to be written, it will 
read more like a romance than a reality ; and the young 
m*n of many a future generation might be pointed to him 
as the exemplar whom they must coj^ if they would achieve 
success. One can scarcely believe, locjking at the quiet, 
reserved, * self-contained ', and somewhat frosty man, who 
sits to-day on the front Opposition bench of the House of 
Peers, that he can really have passed through such a strug- 
gle as that which lay between his starting-point in life, and 
the eminence at which he has now arrived. 

'^ lie began life at the bar, and so short a time is it since 
he received his first brief, that to himself it must seem but 
as yesterday that he was a struggling junior looking for- 
ward to the day when he should 'take silk' as one of the 
bare possibilities of a remote future. But his great talents 
and his unecjualed industry heli>ed him in his legal prac- 
tice as they heljied him in everything else ; and by the time 
he reached his thirtieth year, he was already well-known in 
those wide-spreailing circles which liave the woolsack as 
their center. 

•'In 1852, when he had entered upon his thirty-third 
yrar, lie had ;,m1ii(;(1 that great step in the battle of life from 
which a iiiaii of ^^^eiiius may fight his way to almost any 
cininciice — a scat in the II(juse of Commons. He ^vas 
returned for Belfast, and he soon made his mark in the 
House. A staunch Conservative, an enlightened and lib- 
eral advocate (jf the principles of his party, possessed of 
remarkable ability as a public speaker, and distinguished 
for the clearness and argumentative power with which he 
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could lay the fects of a case before an audience, he was 
soon marked out for preferment. Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli were alike able to appreciate his talents, and the 
post of Solicitor-General, with the honor of knighthood, 
was speedily conferred upon him. 

'*Sir Hugh Cairns fulfilled the comparatively humble 
duties of * Mr. Solicitor ' with admirable tact and power ; 
he became known in the House of Commons as one of the 
most brilliant members of a party which has had many 
brilliant adherents, and it was not long before he had 
gained'such a standing in that most critical of assemblages, 
that the news that 'Cairns was up' sufficed to fill the 
benches in the House, and to empty the dining-room and 
library. But Sir Hugh had allied himself to a party whose 
lot it was to spend many years in the cold shade of 
opposition ; and for a long period his professional advance- 
ment was, in consequence, at a standstill. He gained 
fresh laurels at the bar ; he became yet more fully recog- 
nized in the House as one of the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion ; he labored unweariedly both in his profession and 
in Parliament, but he had to see the highest honors which 
a ministry could bestow enjoyed by men whose inferiority 
to himself they themselves would have been the last to dis- 
pute, whilst no reward but the approval of his own con- 
science followed his political exertions. 

**The turn of the wheel came at length, however, and 
in 1866 Hugh McCalmont Cairns followed his party across 
the floor of the House, and became Attorney-General to 
the Derby Administration. But this was not the highest 
reward which the leader whom he had served so faithfully 
bad in store for him. 
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"In October of the same year he quitted the House 
ofCoiiiinons, amidst the rcgrcLs of men of all parties, and 
aarjjtcil the easy ami dignified post of a Lord Justice of 
A[»ptMl. Very soon the Ministry found reason to legret 
that his brilliant talents were thus lost to his party, and in 
1S67, the man who had been a struggling stufT-gownsman 
fifteen years before, was' raised to the peerage. In the fol- 
lowing year, when Mr. Disraeli succeeded Lord Derby in 
the Premiership, he did not forget the faithful friend who 
had for so many years been his constant ally on the front 
Ojjposition bench of the Lower House. Almost his first 
act upon receiving the commands of her Majesty to form 
an administration, was to place the Great Seal at the dis- 
posal of Lortl Cairns, who thus, at the age of forty-nine, 
and in spite of the adverse influences surrounding him in 
C(>nse(pience of his political creed, attained the highest 
lionor of iiis |)rofession, and inscribed his name in the long 
list of those great lawyers who have occupied the wool- 
sack. 

"To most men who have fought their way up to this 
eminence, tiie Lord Chancellorship is a point at which 
they are content to rest and be thankful. They can go no 
fiiither ; tliey have reached the highest stone of the legal 
l)yniinid ; and though some of them may be inclined, like 
Alexander, to weep over the fact that there are no fresh 
kfj^al worlds to conciucr, or may even, like Lord Brougham, 
nurd i late a new career in another country, they are 
for the most i)art satisfied with the result of labors, the 
extent of whicli is known only to themselves, and settle 
down cpiietly to the enjoyment of a peerage and a pension. 
But in the case of Lord Cairns his tenure of the woolsack 
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would seem only to have been a fresh starting-point in his 
career. 

**As Lord Chancellor he not only fulfilled his pro- 
fessional duties to the satisfaction of the legal world, but 
ta ik an active part in the politics of the day. It was not, 
however, until the close of the session of 1868, when,- 
exhausted with the labors of his double duties as President 
of the House of Lords and a Chancery Judge, that Lord 
Cairns made the great speech which marked him out for still 
higher party preferment than any which he had yet received. 
The speech was that upon the Irish Church Suspensory 
Bill, which had come up from the lower chamber. Never 
will those who witnessed the brilliant scene presented by 
the House of Peers on that memorable night forget it. 
Our hereditary legislators had mustered in stronger force 
than upon almost any previous occasion within the recol- 
lection of living men ; the galleries were crowded by the 
peeresses, dazzling in their beauty and their jewels ; the 
most notable men in the House of Commons were huddled 
together at the bar, or on the steps of tlie throne ; whilst 
at the side of the woolsack stood the Lord Chancellor, pale 
and emaciated, evidently very ill, but possessed by a spirit 
which no physical infirmities could overcome, and pour- 
ing forth for hours an unbroken stream of clear and logi- 
cal eloquence against the measure before the House. 
Every one in the crowded chamber listened spell-bound. 
Men who had known Hugh Cairns for a score of years 
were lost in admiration at the power which he had now 
developed, and which so far surpassed all dieir previous 
experience of him ; cheer upon cheer rolled from the 
ministerial benches at the close of each glowing period, 
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and when the end was reached, and the Lord Chancellor 
n'Siiincd his seat upon the woolsack, the applause came 
from hoth sides of the House, whilst the very ladies rose 
in their enthusiasm and joined in the f^eneral approbation 
by the waving of fans and handkerchiefs. 

** It was a ^reat and almost unexampled success, and its 
effect upon the life of Lord Cairns has not yet ceased 
Mr. Disraeli, as all the world knows, left office in the fol- 
lowing December, and when Parliament met in February, 
1869, it was annf)unced that the leadership of the Con- 
servative i)arty in the House of Peers had been assumed by 
the ex-T/>rd Chancellor. No one who is not intimately 
ac(|uaiiiterl with die inner si)irit of English social life can 
aj)preciate the full extent of the honor which was thus 
bestowed upon Lord Cairns. For centuries it has been 
one ()( tlie traditions of our aristocracy that they should be 
led in tlieir own cliamber only by one of themselves, by a 
man whrjse fathers had f(jr a dozen generations been 
amongst our born law-givers, and who was himself allied 
to the leading members of both [)artics in the House. 
Lord Cairns, of cf»urse, liad no [)re tensions of this kind. 
It was but seventeen years since he was elected for &el&st^ 
and entered the popular chamljcr as an obscure Commoner. 
Only seventeen years ! And in that time he had passed 
through the successive stag<:s of legal honor until he had 
reached tlie highest ; had (obtained a coronet, and had the 
leadershi]) of his party in the most aristocratic assemblage 
in the world bestowed uj)on him by acclamation I "* 

Lord Cairns ** is a man of keen and sharp intellect, of 
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quick perceptions, and of definite convictions. His lan- 
guage is clear and precise, and even grammatical — the last 
a peculiarity which distinguishes him from almost all the 
Parliamentary orators of his day. But he has one fatal 
defect To use a phrase of the actors, he is without the 
sentiment of his part He does not look the leader of one 
of the great aristocratic parties — of the great aristocratic 
party— of England ; and he has always apparently been 
conscious of this. In the tones of his voice, in manner, 
bearing, dress even. Lord Cairns always seems slightly out 
of place between Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Rich- 
mond. * * * 

' * Lord Cairns's manner in the House of Lords resembles 
that of the trusted professional adviser of a great family at 
my lord's breakfast or dinner table, or out shooting with 
him in the coverts. There is every disposition to treat him 
as of the same set ; he has every disposition to be so 
treated. There is no offensive patronage on the one side ; 
no unworthy flattery or obsequiousness on the other ; still 
there is a consciousness of difference and incompatibility. 
A line, merely imaginary, it may be, as devoid of breadth 
as the line of mathematics, but as long as their intercourse, 
seems to separate the two men as completely as if it were 
a gulf The one cannot step out of the magic circle 
which hems him in ; the other cannot step within the cir- 
cumference which keeps him out Mr. Mortimer Gaze- 
bee, the hmily solicitor, may marry Lady Amelia de 
Courcy ; but though the streams may flow, like the Rhone 
and the Arve, in the same channel, they keep their dis- 
tinctness afler the junction, and it is long before they really 
blend. Politically, Lord Cairns's position has been some* 
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tiling' like this. Kvon when he ^^'as nominally leader of 
thi' CnriNtrrvalive jurty in the House of Lords he alwa)'8 
si>«)kir as if he wirro r.uhcr its professional adviser and 
tiii-t«"il ai;<'nt than its chief or head. There is no reason 
t'» MipjuKt; that his mercantile origin and professional ca. 
rt'er at all iiittirfered with his success as a leader, except as 
they affected his own habits of mind, character, and feel- 
ing;. The Tor}' peers would no doubt have loyally and 
frankly acccptf*(l Lord Cairns, if Lord Cairns could have 
loyally and frankly accepted himself. They would have 
had no misi^ivini^s if he had had none. Though a gentle- 
man of the middle class to begin with, he is as good a 
K''ntlenian by birth, e«lucation, and character as any of 
th(.Tn. Hut the brisk professional manner, the knowing 
lo'»k, the very attitude and gestures with which he pulls ' 
himself together to make a smart reply, as from a clever 
a.i;ent to a grumbling tenant or a troublesome mortgagee, 
have proly.ibly (lis;igrecable associations for the majority of 
the peers, in addition to their aesthetic objections on 
grcninds of taste and style. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that so long as Lord Salisbury and Lord Derby stand aloof 
from the leadership of the party, the Conservative peers, 
in spile of tlie waste of time involved, should prefer an ar- 
rangiMiKrnt which allows the Duke of Richmond to blun- 
der out their unaffected sentiments and his, and permits 
Lord ('aims later in the evening to explain to his friends, 
to his opprments, and to the Duke himself, what the Duke 
r(ially means. Their relation to each other resembles that 
of the wooden old sergeant and his clearer-minded and 
mcjre articuhitely-si)eaking wife in one of Dickens' novels. 
* Lord Cairns is correct in his way of giving my opinions 
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—hear me oat/ is the admonition which the Duke of 
Richmond seems sometimes to be mentally addressing 
to both sides of the House, as he listens, with some curi- 
osity but more complacency, to the minute and lengthened 
expositions of his noble and learned friend. 

'* Lord Cairns had attained the first place at the equity 
bar, or at least he divided the first place with Lord Sel- 
bome, before his elevation to the highest judicial post in 
the kingdom. In the Lords, as formerly in the Commons, 
he is essential to his party in debate. What he has to say 
is enforced by the credit derived from an unblemished per- 
sonal character, and by a Parliamentary career as straight- 
forward as is compatible with the windings and doublings 
of Conservative policy, and as consistent as the political 
self-contradictions of his chiefs would allow. Add the 
training and habits of an English equity lawyer to the es- 
sentially Scotch character of an Irishman of Ulster — for 
there is nothing Irish in Lord Cairns except the habit of 
substituting in speech the diphthong oi for the vowel i — 
and the two main constituents of Lord Cairns's political 
composition are brought together. Cold, clear, shrewd, 
and disputatious, prone now to reduce great issues to 
small verbal quibbles, and now to see portentous conse- 
quences in minute verbal distinctions — a tendency not 
without its uses, though as a prevailing habit the mark of 
a somewhat petty order of mind — Lord Cairns lacks the 
largeness of view and the grasp of principle which are 
necessary to transform the political lawyer, or the lawyer- 
like politician, into the statesman. His eloquence par- 
takes, of course, of the character of his mind. It is fro- 
zen oratory. It flows like water from a glacier ; or, rather. 
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it il«>cs not flow at all ; for though Lord Cairns never hesi- 
tates or recalls a phrase, he can scarcely be called in the 
pro|KT sense a fluent sjH:akcT. Ills words rather drop with 
monotonous an<l inexorable precision than run on in a 
Continuous stream. Tiic several stages of his speech are 
like steps cut r)Ut in ice, as sharply dcfmed, as smooth and 
as cold. Into all the subjects with which he dc^ls he 
I)rings the habits of mind and methcxis of argument prop- 
er to the Chancer}' Ixirrister. " * 
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life of jiC'lirJcfc oll b:>i.:»: irii.: ir«:- ^ViTif^---'- v xv--^ , • --v 
'«isfc]T vb*m ibtT calif.i i:7»:ir. rr-c r-,-.kx- ,•" \x"--'.-'.' -^ 
few yea:3 ago, to taie :"rj£- ":Ci/.:-r>:'. y xav^v^v. Vx '. ,- \^. 
Caims. It is quite true :h;»: tho PviV.^ x^v*- r.^i ',^^sv.^s■< 
and d-i-es riot preteiid to j\\v<oss ihoso h":.cVn-i i;n:r.-.v=o^ oi 
sUte?iDans>hip vhich dii^tiniruish 1 on! S;^'i',sbun :>n.^ \ ^^^^ 
Derby; and it is equally truo {\vM bo is not. \\Vr \ .^nl 
Cairns, blessed with llic iUcully of tlnnUin^i njM^n l^nr••l 
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Ic^s, wliidi is so ^reat an adN-antage to a party leader. 
NcviTthcK'ss, he has many admirable qualities which tend 
to fit him for the post which he has now assumed, and, 
without venturing upon invidious com jKirisons with other 
distinguished men who sit beside him upon the front Oppo- 
sition bencli in the House of Lords, we cannot hesitate to 
acknowledge that he was the best man available to his party 
ft»r the leadership. 

''There are many able men seated near him, but upon 
the whole there arc none — always making the exceptions 
we have already named — who have the requisite qualifica- 
tions of a leader to so large an extent as the Duke of Rich- 
mond. More than once in the course of these papers we 
have had to point out what are the qualifications required 
in a party leader. Tact and temper are perhaps the most 
in)])ortant Clearness of statement is another hardly less 
so ; fai ility of sjieech is equally valuable. But over and 
above all tliese there must be the power of discerning the 
weak point in the enemy's harness, and of so directing the 
arrows of the ()j)positi(^n that they may strike between the 
joints of the armor. No doubt this last qualification is a 
very iinaniiable one ; but in plain words it means simply 
the power to detect the vulnerable points about the foe, 
and to strike sharp and strong at those points. Unamiable 
as this (jiiality may seem to be, however, it is a very essen- 
tial one ; if our party leaders did not possess it they would 
soon convert a well-org;inized army into a rabble, or they 
would give to the party which was in the ascendant for the 
time a coTni)lete immunity from the fear of hostile criticism. 

" It is because the Duke of Richmond is well supplied 
with these varied qualifications that we venture to antici- 
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pate for him a successful career as leader of the Conserva- 
tive peers. He is not a statesman of the first rank, but he 
has that which is next to the highest statesmanship, tact 
He can see which course abounds with shoals and quick- 
sands, and which affords room for fair and successful 
sailing. It would be flattery to say that he could of his 
own wit devise a policy for a great party, but give him a 
policy to carry out and he will show a quick appreciation 
at once of the strength and- the weakness of that policy, 
and will bring it to a successful end with greater ease than 
some men of deeper thought would display under similar 
circumstances. 

** He cannot profess to compete with Lord Granville in 
the possession of that exquisite urbanity which makes the 
Foreign Secretary the ideal representative of 'sweetness 
and light* in the Cabinet, but the Duke of Richmond is 
nevertheless blessed with an eminently happy temper. He 
has not, for instance, the crotchety irritableness of Lord 
Russell or the Celtic impetuosity of the Duke of Argyll. 
He can present an unruffled front -to the enemy even in the 
heat of an angry debate, and he can prove at all times 
that he is not blind to the excellencies of the party to 
which he is opposed. 

* * It is wonderful to observe how great an influence a 
little exhibition of an ability to appreciate the good quali- 
ties of opponents has in soothing the asperities of debate. 
There are men in the House of Commons at this moment 
whose popularity is remarkable, and who enjoy a reputa- 
tion for statesmanlike ability which it is certain cannot be 
b^sed upon any actual achievements. When the character 
of these men is inquired into, the only manner in which it 
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is possible to account for the position they occupy is by 
ascribin;; it to their fairness toward those to whom they 
are opposed. 

''The Duke of Richmond, therefore, having frequently 
shown that, even when differing most widely from those 
who sit on the opposite side of the House, he can yet rec- 
ognize and appreciate their good qualities, possesses one 
of the most valuable of the qualifications which the party 
leader ought to have. Clearness of statement again is not 
the least important qualification of a party leader, and here 
those who have heard the brief and business-like speeches 
of the Duke of Richmond cannot question that he pos- 
sesses this qualification to a large extent There have been 
cases quite recently of statesmen who, though admirably 
adapted in all other respects to lead a party, have never- 
theless failed utterly in the attempt to do so, simply because 
they had not that command of words which is necessary to 
make a statement in such a manner that it may be under- 
stood bv those to whom it is addressed." * ♦ * * 

** Under the Parliamentary system, the tongue is almost 
as essential as the brain ; and where complete command 
over the former is not possessed, a superabundant supply 
of the latter cannot make up for the deficiency. The 
Duke of Richmond, however, is a clear, concise, and 
effective speaker. With no pretensions to the reputation 
of an orator, he can say what he wants to say in 
language which everybody will understand, and he has not 
uiifrcciucntly made speeches which have been both valuable 
in themselves, and powerful influences upon the course 
of a great debate. * * ♦ * 

** We do not pretend, of course, that the Duke of Rich- 
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mond is equal in this respect to either of the leaders 
in the House of Commons, but he is nevertheless a ready 
speaker — he does not need to prepare his shots with labo- 
rious care in his study before he fires them, and that 
is, afler all, the main thing. All that is wanted of him as 
leader is that he should be able not only to express 
his thoughts clearly, but to do so without any longer 
preparation, any more complete arrangement of his ideas, 
than that which he can have in the heat of a debate, or 
whilst the opponent to whom he is to reply is yet speaking. 

"Of the Duke's politics we need not say much. He is a 
most consistent member of the Conservative party ; being 
perhaps as much a Conservative of the modem school 
as any Duke can be expected to be. He would not 
be likely to adhere to a form which had no longer 
any meaning or vitality ; nor is he one who will advocate 
any policy merely because it is the policy of which 
a majority of his party approves. Indeed, on this point he 
gave clear proof of his independence in 1869, when 
he severed for a time his connection with the Conservative 
leaders, because he found himself unable to act with them 
upon the question of the Irish Church. Independence in 
forming opinions, and courage in expressing them, are 
not to be denied to the man who could do this under 
such circumstances as those which then prevailed. 

'*The Duke occupied a seat in the House of Commons 
for nearly twenty years, thus gaining an admirable political 
training ; he has been President of the Poor Law Board 
and the Board of Trade, in which capacities he acquitted 
himself with marked success."* 

♦ "Cabinet Portraits," pp. 210, 213, 215." 
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His Grace, Charles Henry Gordon-Lennox, sixth Duke 
of Richmond, is the son of the fifth Duke ; his mother 
being Caroline, daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey. 
He inherits his ancestral honors, such as they are, from the 
first Duke, who was the illegitimate son of Charles II. by 
the Duchess of Portsmouth. The present Duke was bom 
February 27, 1818 ; was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford ; became a captain in the army in 1844, and was 
aide-de-camp successively to the Duke of Wellington, and 
to Viscount Hardinge. He was President of the Board 
of Trade in 1857-8, and was appointed President of the 
Poor Law Board and sworn a Privy Councilor in 1859. 
He represented West Sussex in Parliament as a Conserva- 
tive from 1 84 1, till October 21, i860, when he succeeded 
to his father's rank and title. Since February 26, 1870, he 
has been the recognized leader of the Conservative party in 
the House of Lords, and he is now President of the CoundL 
He married, November 28, 1843, Frances Harriet, daughter 
of Algernon Frederick Greville, Esq., and has six children. 

*' If it were not for the good faith and zeal of his allies," 
says the critic of the Daily A^eu)s, **the Duke of Rich- 
mond's leadership would be about as comfortable as 
Henry VI. 'a Monarchy, disputed by pretenders, and 
swayed hither and thither by turbulent barons. Not only 
do Lord Cairns and Lord Malmesbur}' warn him of 
the transi tori n ess of all human greatness, and offer a 
service rather of grace than of allegiance ; but Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Derby still more vividly remind 
him that the etymology dux d non ducendo is as plausible as 
that of lucus d non lucendo. In fact, there are at least five 
Richmonds in the field of the House of Lords; and the 
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actual Richmond is, with one exception, the least formi- 
dable of them all. As a debater, and in force of character 
and intellect, he is, perhaps, superior to Lord Malmes- 
bury ; and that, whatever it may amount to, is the most 
that can be said for him." 





IX. 



The Earl of Derby. 



-♦♦^ 




HEN an American takes his first look at the £ng« 
lish House of Lords, he has a vague expectation of 
finding himself in the presence of men of peculiarly 
high-bred aspect. I remember an American lady who came 
away delighted because she had seen one such man in the 
lobby, but he turned out to be Mr. Russell Sturgis, her 
own fellow-countryman. In general, so decisively are such 
expectations disappointed that one is apt to go to the 
other extreme and to remark, with the author of "Ginrt 
Baby" — ''Why noble earls should be so ugly,. is a prob- 
lem in nature." Yet there is a high-bred style of ugliness^ 
which would not so surprise us, in such an assemblage^ 
as does the essentially bourgeois look that marks some of 
the best-known noblemen. The late Lord Althorp is said 
to have remarked, in regard to himself, ''Nature intended 
me for a grazier, but men insist upon making me a states- 
man." In his case this was merely an assertion of simple 
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and rural tastes; but something of this impression is 
really made by the personal appearance of Lord Derby. 
To an American, in whose mind this earldom is associated 
with the Battle of Bosworth Field, with two centuries of 
almost independent sovereignty in the Isle of Man, with 
the heroic defense of Latham House, and with Scott's * ' Pev- 
eril of the Peak," the impression is a disappointment If a 
man in this generation insists on being Earl of Derby, he 
owes it to Republican visitors, at least, that he should wear 
a presence worthy of the name. If the imposing spectacle 
is to be kept up, let the performer befit the part. 

This &ct is plainly recognized by the keen critic of the 
Daily News^ who thus contrasts the present Lord Derby 
with his brilliant &ther, whom Bulwer called ''the Rupert 
of debate : " 

"The late Lord Derby was probably the last specimen 
— there has been none certainly since him — of the purely 
aristocratic statesman. His temper and prejudices were 
no doubt common to him with many of his party ; but 
only in his case were they associated with the genius and 
force of character which made them conspicuous. There 
was something knightly in his bearing and tone, which 
carried him through transactions other than chivalrous 
without forfeiting his title to that favorite epithet. The 
present Lord Derby represents the transition of the 
English aristocracy into a plutocracy, or rather its merging 
into the plutocracy which has grown up around it, and add- 
ed immensely to its wealth. The looms of Manchester 
and the docks of Liverpool, which have doubled the rent- 
roll of Knowsley, seem to have had some moral influence 
on its present lord. There is a nameless air of the count- 

lO 
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inj^-hoiisc and of the City about him. It is no doubt these 
(jualitics which have attracted to him the confidence of 
such men as Mr. S;imuel Laing. His Toryism is bourgeois^ 
as unlike that of Mr. DisraeH as can possibly be. Indeed, 
the friendship of these two eminent men is a singular in- 
stance that dissimilar characters are reciprocally more at- 
tractive than those which resemble each other. Mr. Dis- 
raeli's dedication of the expurgated " Revolutionary Epick" 
to Lord Derby is a curious monument of a curious friend- 
ship. As cold natures seek the fire, so level and sober 
characters seem to find a charm in the escapades and 
caprices of more impulsive and whimsical tempers. * * * 
"Lord Derby has, in all probability, many years of pub- 
lic life before him, which are sure to be respectable and use- 
ful ; but which do not promise a really great, still less ft 
brilliant, career. There is the half of a true statesman in 
him, but, for lack of the other half, it is likely to be com- 
paratively unproductive. A malign fortune has distributed 
over two generations and heads of the House of Stanley 
the qualities which, if they had been concentrated in one, 
would have given, perhaps, its greatest statesman since 
Chatham to England. If the present Lord Derby had the 
imaf^ination, the impulse, and the eager combative spirit 
of his father ; or if the father had had the knowledge, the 
candor, and the sober judgment of his son, all rivalry 
would have been driven out of the field. As it is, each 
has lacked more completely than is usual the special gifis 
of the other, and the physical dissimilarity which was 
apparent through the strange family resemblance of voice 
and feature illustrated this mental and moral contrast. If 
we were to apply the doctrine and language of the older 
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bology, which distinguished three souls in the same 
nization — an animal, a rational, and a spiritual soul — 
light say that the present Lord Derby differs from his 
ecessor by the lack of the higher or more spiritual 
The ethereal fire seems to be withdrawn ; and the 
e nature is heavier with a grosser clay. He is his 
r with all the ' go ' taken out of him, and a good deal 
>lid stuflf put into him. Instead of the Rupert of de- 

whose ringing and flashing words seemed almost to 
ipate his thoughts, so that the orator did not know 

he was going to say until he was 'going ' to say it no 
! and had actually said it, and whose own voice seemed 
•nvey his meaning to hiin and to his hearers simulta- 
sly, we have a speaker who never trusts himself with- 
)aper, who is incapable apparently of uttering half a 
1 continuous sentences unless they are before him in 
d text or in clear print, whose Ministerial answers to 
dons were always more or less furtively read, and 
e longer speeches are essays as carefully prepared as 
ly were intended for the Quarterly Review instead of 
le House of Lords or the platform. The late Lord 
y plunged into debate, eager to 'drink delight of 
5 with his Peers,' careless of the blows he received, 
thinking only of the strokes he gave. The present 

Derby is almost a non-combatant even in the very 

of the fight, in which he makes his appearance like 
aid with a proclamation. "* 

The position Lord Derby holds in the State affords an 
nee, extremely rare, of an English politician whose 



♦ " Political Portraits," pp. 96, 99. 
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reputation has been made by panegyrics in newspapers and 
in the al)sence /)f any foundation adequate to the super- 
strut turo. A l(;ng time aj^o, wliilst the earl was still Lord 
Sum ley, he made a speech somewhere which some leading 
newspaj>er eulogized as containing *a common-sense view 
of the (juestif^n/ On a subsequent occasion his Lordship 
delivered another address on a different subject at a new 
place, and three newspapers simultaneously published 
leading articles, in which it was remarked that ' Lord Stan* 
ley had taken a common-sense view of the question.' 
Since that period the ball thus set rolling has gathered im- 
I>ctus and bulk, till to-day the morning after the deliverf 
of any si)eech by the Earl of* Derby is certain to be jour- 
nalistically marked with a score of white chalks pointing 
out that here at last we have ' the common-sense view of 
the question.' To say that the earth is round when it if 
o])cn to a man to allege that it is flat, is obviously to take ft 
common-sense view of the question. But there is nothing 
very new or helpful in the assertion, and much of Lord tkx* 
by's public utterance is not beyond the charge of being akin 
to this sort of * common sense.' It will be remembered what 
an ecstasy of delight we were all thrown into only a few 
months ago when his Lordship, addressing a Young Men's 
Assrx;iati(m in I-ancashire, told the enthralled audience to 
read good books, to be industrious, to be moral, and to 
take care of their health. Here truly was ' the common- 
sense view of the question ' of life, and though upon 
analysis we seem to have heard or read it all before, we are 
none the less conscious of the tlarl of Derby's claim upon 
our admiration, or less profuse in our applause of his 
sterling qualities. It may be that Lord Derby is a 
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plain sort of man, of phlegmatical temperament, gifted 
with a full average measure of intelligence, which he 
has cultivated with much industry, and which he ap- 
plies to the passing events of the day with feirly successful 
issues. "* 

Edward Henry Smith Stanley, fifteenth Earl of Derby, 
is the eldest son of the fourteenth Earl, his mother being 
the Honorable Emma Caroline Wilbraham, daughter of 
Edward, Lord Skelmersdale. The elder Lord Derby was 
well known in America, both as a statesman and as an 
author, his translation of Homer having been reprinted 
in the United States. The present Earl was bom at 
Knowsley Park, July 21, 1826 ; was educated at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge ; failed to be chosen to Parlia- 
ment for Lancashire, in March, 1848 ; made a tour 
through the United States, Canada, and the West Indies, 
and was returned to Parliament for Lyme Regis during 
his absence. He made his first speech in 1850, on 
the condition of the sugar colonies. During his absence 
in India, in 1852, he was appointed Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in his father's first administration ; 
in 1853, he submitted a plan for the Reform of Indian 
Administration, and the essential features of this scheme 
were adopted in 1858. In 1855, he declined a position in 
the Cabinet under Lord Palmerston ; in 1858, he became 
Secretary for the Colonies, in his father's second -KDabinet, 
and afterwards President of the Board of Control, with the 
title of Her Majesty's Commissioner for the affairs of In- 
dia. The transfer of the management of East Indian af- 

♦ " Men and Manner in Parliament," p. '263. 
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fairs from the East India Company to the officers of the 
Crown took place under his direction, and he became 
first Secretary of State for India. In his father's third 
Cabinet, he lieid the position of Foreign Secretary, 
liolding that office from 1866 until the accession of 
Mr. Gladstone to the Premiership in 1868. In Octo- 
ber, 1869, he entered the House of Lords, on the 
death of his father ; and in February, 1874, resumed 
the Foreign Office under Mr. Disraeli. He was married 
in 1870, to the Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, but has 
no children. 

** It is no easy task," says Wemyss Reid, " to decide the 
position which Lord Derby holds in the political world. 
lie is a Conservative, and he has proved his fidelity to his 
party at a heav}' cost to himself ; but he en]oy% almost as 
much of the resfHict and esteem of Liberals as of Conser- 
vatives, and on three successive occasions he has been 
asked to tike high office under a Whig Premier. He 
stands alone therefore, a party-man and yet not a party- 
man. * * * * 

**But as Lord Derby — who is, after all, better able to 
form an opinion on the point than anybody else — tells us 
that he is a Conservative, and as the whole tenor of his 
life hears out that assertion, we see no reason for doubting 
where to place him. The Liberals have often claimed him 
as one of themselves ; but they have yet to make out a 
case in support of their claim which will be really conclu- 
sive. 

"Whilst, in one respect, however, he is a party man, 
there is a sense in which it may be said that he belongs to 
no party. He has never given up to party talents meant 
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for mankind ; he has never allowed those party prejudices 
and passions, to which almost all men are liable, to blind 
his vision or to warp his judgment ; he has never, we be- 
lieve, made a speech in or out of the House of Commons, 
which was only a party speech, and that is more than can 
be said of any other living politician. 

* ' Something, no doubt, of his peculiar position in the 
political world, is due to his temperament No one who 
has seen Lord Derby, or heard him speak, would be likely 
to fall into the error of conceiving that, under any circum- 
stances, he could be swayed by violent passions. 

*'His temperament is phlegmatic to a degree very rare 
in England ; in his mode of speech — the slow, deliberate 
utterance of carefully- weighed words — he shows that he 
possesses above all things the judicial mind ; and in the 
passionless but (at the same time) dignified manner which 
constantly distinguishes him, he proves that he is above 
the reach of the lighter emotions which have so much in- 
fluence upon the minds of more ordinary men. It makes 
no matter upon what subject he is speaking ; it may be 
one of the most abstract description, or it may be a ques- 
tion upon which the fate of a government depends ; he 
always deals with it in such a manner as to give you the 
idea of a judge pronouncing a decision, rather than of a 
Cabinet Minister making a speech in Parliament He 
might almost be described as the moderator of that dis- 
tinguished assembly. * * * 

** It was a happy lot which made him when in office the 
recognized head of a department in which above all other 
things this passionless, judicial tone of mind is required. 
In the ordinary work of politics too much of this element 
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is a til i'foi till)''. r.ii;:1.iii<l is rtilfd liy pirty ^'wcnimfmt, 
and wrw a iii;iii iul)f; the n')irr'sciiUitivc of the Oovcrnincnt 
in a (l< p.iitniciit in viliitli Htrii tly jKirty <|ticHtionH wcrccon- 
ht.mtly iK'iriK raised, he would mK>ncr or later inevitable 
(onie to ^rief if he were towei^h every question judicially, 
and to MJiiit out of hi.s view altogether the requirements of 
|i:irty wliich, in thi.s country, arc oflen the rcquircmenti 
of the nation also. 

" Hut there in one defKirtment of the State into which 
no HU(h considrirationH can fiiirly )>e said to enter^ but in 
wltidi, aH a rule, thr I'jiglish |M:oj)le tru.st a minister, not 
hciauMe h(! in a Liberal or a (*on.servative, but ficcauM he 
i.H an I'.n^lisliinan. And thin iH the defmrtment which hai 
b''fii allotted to I^ird Ocrby. How admirably he has con- 
du< trd the foreign alfairn of the country there \n no need 
for us to tell, liy(otnnion consent he has t)een placed 
lirst ainon^ the foreign inini.HterH of the day. 'l*he alyscnce 
alike of passion and of prejudice from the character is just 
what is needed by an honorable diplomati.sL 'I'he man 
who has to (ondtH t the dealings of a- country with neigh- 
boring States, shotdd, above all other things, be able to 
(ornpreliend the views t^iken by thofM: with whom he has to 
deal, as well as the views of those for whom he is acting. 
He rnnst, espet iaily in the citse of an Knglish foreign min- 
ister, be :d)le at all limes to see his own country, with its 
failinj^s and weaknesses, as others see it. We lielicve there 
is no Knglish statesman who can do this so well as Lord 
I>erby. 

"Tlie (lay of a blustering foreign policy has gone by. 
It died out when F/)rd Talmerston gave up the seals of the 
JM^ieign ()i\ur, and it is never likely to be revived. Still 
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more remote is the day of a Machiavellian foreign policy. 
We cannot hope, at any rate for some time to come, to 
attain the post-prandial frankness of the diplomacy which 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson tried to inaugurate ; but we will 
never consent to return to the old dzys of double-dealing, 
bribery, and corruption, in which the cleverest knave was 
in\'ariably the winner. We ha^e begun to have some dim 
preception of the fact tFiat nations must deal together upon 
the same principles as inli-.-Muals, and that in each case 
mutual honor, honesty, an I courtejsy, are t?ie chief requi- 
sites. But as yet we are net fre*^: fr-jm the influence of the 
old traditions and the old prejudices, nor have we learnt to 
recognize the altered status of England amongst ttie nations 
of the world. 

"We need, therefore, a foreign mini-^ter, who, in this 
respect, is ahead of u.?, or rather above us : one who can 
take a line of action not because it is the line which his 
predecessors took before him, or that which l^ mo^.t pjopu- 
larwith the country, but becau.ie a careful, and a^ far as 
possible, an impartial consideration of the qar:.stion, con- 
vinces him that this and tlrils onlv Is drie ri'i'ht line to take. 
Here, then, comes the nee«l for ttie judicial frame of mind, 
and here it is that Lord Derby's qualities are spxially val- 
uable. * * * • 

"The calm and di.gnified demeanor which di.itinguishes 
Lord Derby is an additional qualification on his prxrt f jr 
the Foreign Secretaryship. It bi especially the rl-: mean or 
which should characterize England -o I-'^ng as -he zda^tfis 
to the policy of non-inter/ention ; arid die contrast which 
it presents to the mischievous fu.-.^:ri=>.;i of Lori Ru.-iseiL is 
as happy as it is markerl There ai.j.. •:^e believe, no Eng- 
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ii'.}irii;iii '// ;r]iy y.\\\y, v/}io 'li'l not ffr<:l thankful w)h:ii tli^ 
('if i;^ri ;iMiir , /// thi- o»ini»ry W':m: in lli': liunfl of l»rrj 
! \..\\\\' )\ 'ft V,li'/ r|j/| |j«,|. iiyn:i 'l<:*r|;ly lljs n.lhffVul iifftfl tilC 
lU \i:it\liii-Ji\. V/lii'}) ii': h.'i'l lli'.ult: ';);<:(. ially IiIh OWh* 

" L'li'i ^ii;invill<: ;iii'] }if: rnay \it: un'ul to run to;(';thcr as 
til'- :i\\i-uiu\i'. (Iij'f. of tfj': f'oi':i;^n Oflir.*:. TJiij foriri':r Itas 
rijof; of t|»'- '.uiivilir in vimln^ il»<: /iiplonjatir. finish and JX"/- 
Jit'-h'-.., \\v.\\\ t|,«: hitl'T ; hrit if j', !./,rfJ<:what Hifipjiilaf, that 
vJul ,t. iiriioiif^ .». ' oil .< I v;i!iv< i no I,if/rria] j-, nior^; \}U\A\\%X 
\\\M\ I/ii'l ^ifjijivill'-, :irnoii;;J. I.il;'ra!> th'T'; in no Con- 
;."ivaiiv' vJio 'jijoy . ih«:ii »■ .f':' rn in :.o fii;/fi a f\i:yjt:ii ai 
I,oi'l i^'iliy. * ♦ * 

"Of till: rfi:iny ;»'lniij;ifil': tf:iiti //f lijj jiriv:it<; r hani/.tCf, 
of ill' );lijl;ijit}ii'.py v.lii'li '/i ' on'.tiintly /Ii'.tinpjui?>h':H him 
iMi'l A jji' \i \,:r. i\i .],\:iy'.'[ it/'If in ?.o njany way;, of hin hi;(h 
:«ji|ii' ' i;»t;«iii i,f iij','|/ni Mjltuf':, an'l lii'} jnt'-nv; rCHjx.'Ct for 
all iril':)!" >ij:ij |,iir,iiit', a [''ji'"' t hy fio iwnn-i cofiimon 
;irrion;^',f. ji/:j't;';il jiOiiijr i;in't vn: hayi: h;ft \iU.U: ^tj/a^.c in 
v/Ik/ li to :j»':ji'.. 'f I;''.': tjiiu;^'; ;,ho'.'/, fiov/';v«:r, that hi* 
rniii'l j'. liot. ;ili.orL''l jn ',t:it': Maft., hrit tfi;tt \it: tiikfufi ft 
vMy Ij V' ly ;in'l a v jy Hn'lly ini'i'J, in th*: .^tn all 'rr af fain 
of tjj" v.o/I'l. 'Ill' J': i-, no '.or i;il niov<:rnf:rit vAiUAt has 
jif'lif :iii'l f ii'.on on it; r.i'l':, that n*;*:'! look to Lord lh:f\jf 
foi :ii'l III v;iin. " * 

" \'i'>\/.i\ily no oil': v/a'i *.v'r fr':';r from pr:r;.onal or ^aM 
J;f' jii'li" ', tli:in |j':. At ^ ':j[nl;ii<l;/':, :«n'f aft'rfwanl ill the 
Iforr.': ol ^ ''#ifirn';ir,, L'lfl h'-iliy '.orij^hl alv.ay* tho K^x^icty 
I'..'. ';f ill': [n'-n '/f hi', '/v.n '.':t tji:in /if t.ji': ni':n of any M;t 
ff'wn v.li'wn h':r';ij!'l l':irn .'/ni' thin;;. II': v/a-i intimate, 



* "r:il/iii'i l''irtr;iit-,," PI* 3'/ 37. 
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and maintained his intimacy, with the best minds of his 
University ; and in Parliament nobody of his political rank 
talked so freely and indiscriminately with men of every 
variety of social and political belonging. This conscien- 
tious desire to inform himself on all sides of opinion, and 
to look at a question through everybody's eyes in order to 
help his own vision, need only a more vivid imagination 
and a quicker sympathy, to produce more considerable re- 
sults than have followed from it All that he could assimi- 
late he has taken up ; all that he could see he has fairly 
allowed to count for what it was worth in the formation of 
his opinions. But he seems to lack faculty for the higher 
constructive statesmanship. The materials are there, but 
there is no master-builder. The altar and sacrifice are 
ready, but the flame does not descend. Lord Derby has 
little comprehension either of political speculation of the 
larger order, or of political feeling of the deeper kind. The 
former he regards as visionary notions, the latter as senti- 
mental weakness. This constitutes him a * safe ' man in 
the eyes of many — that is to say, he is a safe statesman 
when no danger threatens. In times when original con- 
ceptions and the power imaginatively to realize and embody 
popular feelings are needed, he would be one of the most 
dangerous of guides. There is no adviser so perilous as 
one who applies ordinary rules to extraordinar}^ occasions, 
and this is Lord Derby's habitual attitude in politics," * 

Justin McCarthy admits that there was a time when 
he believed that Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, had 
in him the material for a statesman. 

♦ '* Political Portraits," p. loi. 
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'* I cini foss tli.it at one time I looked to him with great 
hopr, as a man likely to develop into statesmanship of the 
hi.L;lie>t order, and to announce himself as a votary 
(»f political and intellectual pro^^rcss. Some years ago I 
wr«>te an article in the Wts/minx/er Review, the object 
of wliitli was tn pr>int to Lord Stanley as the future 
C(jlle.ii,^ue of (Gladstone in a great and a really liberal gov- 
ernment. I have changed my opinion since. Lord 
Stanley wants, nut the brains, but the heart for such 
a place. lie has not the spirit to step out of his hereditary 
way. He is one of the sort of men of whom Goethe used 
to say, * If only they would commit an extravagance even, 
I should have some hope for them.' He seems to care for 
little beyond accuracy of judgment and propriety; and I 
do not suppose accuracy of judgment and propriety 
ever made a great statesman. There is nothing venture- 
some about Lord Stanley — therefore there is nothing great 
A man to be great must brave being ridiculous ; and I do 
not remember that Lord Stanley has ever run the risk of 
being ridiculous. * * * * 

*'In England he has received immense praise for 
the part he took in averting a war between France and 
Prussia on the lAixcmbourg question. * * * The 
one original thing which Lord Stanley did during the con- 
troversy was to write a dispatch to Prussia, recommending 
her to come to terms, because of the superior navy 
of France and the certainty, in the event of war, that 
France would have the best of it at sea. Now, this was a 
caj)itiil argument to influence a man like Lord Stanley 
himself — calm, cold-blooded, utterly rational. But human 
ingenuity could hardly have devised an appeal less likely 
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to influence Prussia in the way of peace. Prussia, flushed 
with her splendid victories over Austria, and deeply 
offended by the arrogant and dictatorial conduct of 
France, was much more likely to be stung by such 
an argument, if it aff'ected her at all, into flinging 
down the gauntlet at once, and inviting France to come if 
she dared. The use of such a mode of persuasion 
is, indeed, an adequate illustration of the whole character 
of Lord Stanley. Cool, prudent, and rational, he is 
capable enough of weighing things fairly when they 
are presented to him ; but he can neither create an 
opportunity nor run a risk. Therefore, he remains 
officially a Tory, mentally a Liberal, politically neither the 
one nor the other. His bones are marrowless, his blood 
is cold. He can forfeit his own career, and hazard 
his reputation for his party ; but that is all. He cannot 
give his mind to it, and he cannot redeem himself from his 
futile bondage to it. He is a respectable speaker, despite 
his defective articulation and his lifeless manner ; he will 
be a respectable politician, despite his want of faith 
in or zeal for the cause he tries to follow. That is 
his career ; that is the doom to which he voluntarily con- 
demns himself"* 

''Lord Derby is frequently spoken of as the destined 
First Minister of England when the time shall come 
for the withdrawal of the present leaders from office 
and public life. He would not, however, be the natural 
chief of a party of action, because he has no impulses to 
push him forward ; nor of a party of reaction, for he has 

♦ " Modem Leaders, by Justin McCarthy," pp. 133, 134. 
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no pr(ju<li(*('s to driv*! liim backward. He might with 
iiiorr prMpritly he t!u? head of a stationary party in 
a |MTio(I (jf st.ij^ii.iiion. Uiit tins Third or Neutral {Wrty, 
so olirn invokrd. is an impossibility; for it would be 
crushed, as b(.*tWL"<.'n the upper and nether millstones, 
by the other two jnirties. It 'is not a necessity ; for either 
f)f the two |>arties is ready to supply the void when a 
T^a<Klicean ]K)licy is wanted. It is curious to observe, and 
it would be uncandid to conceal the fact, that, with 
the exception of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, the most 
arrlent Radicals, and the most forward of Advanced 
Reformers, had no scrujile in serving under the Adminis- 
tration, which the Tories assert to have been Conservative 
in disguise, of Lord Palmerston. A Third Party is 
not necessary, therefore, to a neutral policy of rest and 
thankfulness ; nor is it necessiiry to Lord Derby's future 
rremicrship. His very indifference to party makes him 
good-naturedly tolerant of its exigencies, and ready to 
adai)t himself to them with a facility which has not 
improved his reputation. Tlie line which he took in the 
Reform Bill intrigues of 1866 and 1867, and on the Irish 
(Ihurch question in 1868, proves that a man need not 
be a strong i)artis:in in order to discharge successfully the 
work of factious manoeuvre. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether Lord Derby has the attractive and command- 
ing personal qualities necessary in a Parliamentary leader; 
and his consi)icuous want of readiness and resource in 
debate is almtjst an insuperable obstacle to his holding 
such a j)osition in a nation governed, as Mr. Carlyle says 
]uigland is, by Uilk. He is better fitted to be a perpetual 
President of a Social Science Association, or the Chairman 
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in reserve of any and every Commission of Inquir}' which 
any Government may choose to appoint If he had not 
been the Earl of Derby, he would have been admirably 
placed as the chief permanent official in some of the great 
departments of State. He would keep a complicated 
mechanism in excellent working trim, would readjust it 
when it got slightly out of gear, and would be a check 
against the bold innovations of a too eager or impetuous 
chief His administration of the different offices he 
has held has been of this orderly, respectable, and un- 
exciting character. His foreign policy was sensible and 
tame. He tried arbitration with America, but the effort 
broke down in the Senate at Washington. He framed 
a Luxembourg treaty, which tied only a slip knot. He 
is scarcely one of those statesmen of whom it is possible 
to expect greater things than he has yet accomplished. 
There is no sign of undeveloped qualities in his mind. 
At five-and-twenty he was what he is now. A balanced 
mind and character in a young man are generally the 
signs of narrow limits ; for growth is usually successive 
in the several parts of mind as of body — first this limb or 
faculty, then that — and is marked by disproportion and a 
certain ungainliness until the full stature and the final pro- 
portion are reached. There is nothing of this sort in Lord 
Derby. All was balanced from the first, and there is 
no promise of anything very great at the last. He has 
ordinary gifts in an extraordinary degree. In a more 
complimentar}' sense than that in which Mr. Disraeli 
applies the phrase to a much inferior man, he may 
be called the Arch-Mediocrity of English politics." * 

♦ " Political Portraits," pp. 103-107. 
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The Marquis of Salisbury. 
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[IIKRK arc stitcsmcn/'says the critic of the Lon- 
don Dijilv Xnvs, **who persistently resist change, 
and <){ tliosc Lord Salisbur}' is in PIngland the 
most conspicuous living instmce." llic same writer else- 
where says that " Lord Salisbur)- is one of the most striking, 
and, in a certain sense, one of the most pathetic figures in 
modern political life. He is a hojxiless statesman, or is ani- 
mated only by such hope as is too like despair to impose on 
prudent e the painful necessity of smothering it. An artist 
mi^dit take him for a j)icture of forlorn suspense, or as the 
central li^aire in the representation of a dauntless struggle 
ap^iiinst overwhelming odds. There is a certain grimness 
of asiMxt al)out him, as of the leader of a lost cause re- 
solved to fi^dit on, though well assured that nothing but 
defeat awaits him. He is a political Prometheus, whose 
breast the Radical vulture tears, an Ajax defying the light- 
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ning, an Ixion on his wheel, anything which symbolizes 
defiance, and resistance to a power with which it is vain to 
contend ; or he may be compared to Enoch Arden upon 
his desert island — *a shipwrecked sailor waiting for a sail ; 
no sail from day to day/ Lord Salisbur}' is waiting for a 
phantom or foundered vessel, the Conservative Reaction, 
which does not heave in sight,* to bear him from exile. 
*It Cometh not,' he saith ; 'I am awear)', awear}-/ He 
is at war with the tendencies of his age. He has set him- 
self seriously to do that which the late Lord Derby under- 
took as a mere matter of phraseolog}^ and in a lightness 
of heart as blithe as M. Emile Ollivier's, and that is to stem 
the tide of democracy. This he essays, not with Lord 
Derby's reserved intention of going along with the tide if 
it should prove the stronger, but with a misgiving that, 
after all, he cannot stem it, but that it will sweep him 
away. His attitude is that of some heroic watchman upon 
a dike in Holland, when the sea threatens to break in ; 
and no one but himself will perceive the danger. Lord 
Salisbury is animated by false alarms, but they are true to 
him ; and while the peril is in his view real and close at 
hand, the rescue is distant and problematical. The Con- 
servative Reaction may not come at all, or it may come 
too late to save anything. It is a fancy with which his 
imagination plays : an illusion which does not deceive him, 
a day-dream of which he perceives the flimsiness. In the 
meantime, his resolute integrity and almost cynical candor 
will not allow him to make any compromise with the false 
principle which is in the ascendant. He will not burn in- 

♦ [Written in 1873.] 
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<«•|J^^<• fo if, or <:ijl<i lyjj iij, h<iviM:; 1/iit will oiily and 

:ilv. ;iys yt>A>A wij'l t*>p«;v if."* 

i<';l/«rf Aitliur 'J:ilhoi ' j:ihi ';i;^jjc r<:ri], tliiid Marqiiis 
III ^•■.i\'i>\)itiy, 'i>> i)j<- hoji of iIjc h<i«;n«l Al;ii<niis; hi^ luuther 
\jt\u'j llj'- <l:Mj^^]ihr f;!" Jlijul;!-]- f i:iv <yi;.',iJ<-, J-.vj. JJc waij 
h';ili lit Jl:itfi<|f|^ J-<-h|ii:iiy j 3^ f'\^'/; :<li<i w:iS nllUiilfA at 
J-Jojj :mj«1 ;il ' 111 i^l < Ijij J < lj r'olli ;.'/■, Oxlonl, Ixtoiiiiii;^ afurr- 
wiii'ls ;i J^«|]«yV/ ol All !-M>iil>,. lit Jji>j rjii«rr«-«I j;ijl;lic lifc 
ilj AiJp.Mi>J, J'^|;j, n^ M' inh'i" for Shiiiif'/nl, uinl l'('lJl:iijl(:<l in 
J':ij]i:ilji(-]it. ilj tljiil cjj/iMJly ijjjiil, AjHJl I2i\i, \H()H, \ltl ^UC- 

tft'Uil \i, ilx' .M:jr<jijih:ii<', Jlrwii^ Sru « 'tiuy of St site for 
Jlj'li.i iij i'^^^O 7, :iii'l w:is wp.^iJlJ :i]ypoiiil.<f! iji />^74. He 
lij-.jjii*'! < 'jti,fj'\u'.i t\:m'j]i\ty ol iIj<- l:ii«.- Jlou. Sir Kdward 

JJ:ili AJ'I'-iV'tj :ilj'] li:i:) )j:i'J ri'/lii < )iil<]r(-]j. 

A <:»mIuI i'.iiJi:jiij'iji.iiy oh>.<-iv''r iIjiis »1< s<. ril>«:!5 the |>er- 

ti'tli.i] :!];];< j/:ili( <• iiiji] fji:i|jij<-i' ol this Uohli-luiiU : 

" W<: h:iv«: :^:ii«l ijolhiui/ :i:? yrt <;1 J.'/pI Sllh'^huiy's ap- 
j><-:ii:ili( (-, 01 i)\ his iijiiuiK-i lA sjMMl'.iu;/. Ahoiit holh 
ihfn- is v;Jij« ihiiiL^ h:»j'lly !•; h'- <h"s« jih«-'l, hut whji h young 
l:l'h^■^^ woiiM iu'li'iii'" hy tin- fiiijih :ihij.v:<l woi<l ' iiilcnfst- 
ih^^/ :ih'l \vh'' li \v<- iJjijy i-ii<1'-:j vol" lo » o]iV<y to oil!" H'/JultTH 

hy ih<- woj<l iiK-hiiir holy. It is hut s'-Moiii ih:it hi» fine, 
jy'/".v« l/ul f.i' «■ 'lo« s iiol will' :i < ilt.:iiij :iir oJ Ijj<I:Uj< holy, and 
ill* loh'- ol jji': voi« <■ :n'-, ;l^: j iuh-, hiih«lu«'(l \im\ phiijitive. 
'^l\f is :iji « il<-Miv': jiiihli* sj;<:jk«r t.riv, rh-uf, and 
vi;;oj'/i:-. :il :ill tjiii* .-, ; :j|j'1 thoii;'Jj uot i-]o'|U<-Jil, in i\n: or- 
t\\i,:iiy :i' ' «jy1:Hiojj f;l 11j«: V/ol'l lliiil i.'i to S:iy, not ilnrlofi- 
<;il IIJ his ::]/•■«•« h li'- is U' \<l 1« 'I;!*-, hIj'I Jir inn\Uv.lli\y 
sj>' ;il-.s 'A'ilh j'j/iiiikiihh- ];o'A'.i. Now ihul th<; ucidity of 



* " J'.yJJiii;il J''yil):iil!,/' ji. Jh. 
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his earlier years is passirsr a^R^v — ^notLintr but a £rrateful 
flavor remaining to remind n? cf ^liiz he once vas — no 
one can fail to derive pleasure frcm listening to him when 
he is speaking on any questic-n of importance : and the 
dignit}* and courtesy which, as a rule, characterize his 
manner, well befit the place in which he now occupies so 
distinguished a position/'* 

Of the "aciditv" said bvall observers to have marked 
the earlier years of Lord Salisbury, Justin McCarthy gives 
this graphic delineation : 

*' One young man of brains there was on the Tory side 
of the House of Commons, who did not like Disraeli, 
and never professed to like him. This was Lord Robert 
Cecil, who subsequently became Viscount Cranbome, and 
now sits in the House of Lords as Marquis of Salisbur}\ 
Lord Robert Cecil was bv far the ablest scion of noble 
Toryism in the House of Commons. Younger than Lord 
Stanley, he had not Lord Stanley's solidit}' and caution, but 
he had much more of original ability ; he had brilliant 
ideas, great readiness in debate, and a perfect genius for 
saying bitter things in the bitterest tone. The younger 
son of a wealthy peer, he had, in consequence of a dispute 
with his fether, manfully accepted honorable poverty, and 
was glad, for no short time, to help out his means by the 
use of his pen. He wrote in the Quarterly Review, the 
time-honored organ of Tor)'ism; and after a while certain 
political articles regularly appearing in that periodical be- 
came identified with his name. One great object of these 
articles seemed to be to denounce Mr. Disraeli and warn 

* •' Cabinet Portraits," p. 207. 
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the Tory party against him as a traitor, certiin in the end 
to s^ill and surrender their princi]>lcs. T^ord Robert Cecil 
was an ultra-'IViry — or at least tliought himself so — I feel 
convinced that his intellect and his experience will set him 
free one day. He was a Tory on principle, and would 
listen to no comj)romise. I^eoj^lc did not at first see how 
much ability there was in him — very few, indeed, saw how 
much of genuine manhr>od and nobleness there was in 
him. His tall, bent, awkward figure ; liis prematurely bald 
crown, his face with an outline and a beard that reminded 
one of a Jew peddler from the Minories, his ungainly ges- 
tures, his un melodious voice, and the extraordinary and 
wanton bitterness of his tongue, set the ordinary observer 
strr^ngly against him. He seemed to delight in being 
gratuitously (offensive. I^ct me give one illustration. He 
assiiiled Mr. C Gladstone's financial policy one night, and 
said it was like the practice of a pettifogging attorney. 
This was rather coarse and it was received with loud mur- 
murs of disapprobation, but f^ord Robert went on un- 
heeding. Next night, however, when the debate was 
resumed, he njse and said he feared he had used language 
the previous evening which was calculated to give ofTense, 
and which he could not justify. There were murmurs of 
encouraging apj)lause--- nothing delights the House of 
Coininr^ns like an unsolicited and manly apology. Yes, 
he had, ou the previ(jus night, in a moment of excitement, 
coinjjared the policy of the* Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the practice of a jjcttifogging attr^rney. That was lan- 
guage which on sober consideration he felt he could not 
justify and ought not to have used, *and therefore,' said 
Lord Robert, * 1 beg leave to offer my sincere apolpgy '— 
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here Mr. Gladstone half rose from his seat, with face of 
eager generosit}', ready to pardon even before fully asked — 
' I beg leave to tender my sincere apolog}' — to the 
attorneys ! ' Half the House roared with laughter, the 
other half with anger — ^and Gladstone threw himself back 
in his seat with an expression of mingled disappointment, 
pity and scorn, on his pallid, noble features. 

" There was something so wanton, something so nearly 
approaching to outrageous buifoonerv', in conduct like 
this, on the part of Lord Robert Cecil, that it was long be- 
fore impartial obser\-ers came to recognize the fine intellect 
and the manly character that were disguised under such an 
unprepossessing exterior. WTien the Tories came into 
power, the great place of Secretary for India was given to 
Lord Robert, who had then become Viscount Cranbome, 
and the responsibilities of ofl5ce wrought as complete a 
change in him as the wearing of the crown did in Harry 
the Fifth. No man ever displayed in so short a time 
greater aptitude for the duties of the office he had under- 
taken, or a loftier sense of its tremendous moral and polit- 
ical responsibility, than did Lord Cranbome during his too 
brief tenure of the Indian Secretary-ship. The cj-nic had 
become a statesman, the intellectual gladiator an earnest 
champion of exalted political principle. The license of 
tongue, in which Lord Cranbome had reveled while yet a 
free lance, he absolutelv renounced when he became a 
responsible minister. He extorted the respect and admira- 
tion of Gladstone and Bright, and indeed of even- one who 
took the slightest interest in the condition and the future of 
India. The manner of his lea\-ing office became him, too, 
almost as much as his occupation of it. He was sincerely 

6 
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Opposed to a sudden lowerinjj of the franchise, and he 
insisted that liis party ought to think nothing of power 
when cornfjared with principle. lie found that Disraeli 
was fleterrnined to surrender anything rather than power, 
and he withrlrew from the uncongenial companionship, 
lie resigned olfice, and droi)ped into the ranks once more, 
never heMt;iting to exj^resihis conviction of the utter insin- 
cerity of the Conservative leader. lie would have been a 
sharj) and stinging thorn in Disraeli's side, only that death 
intervener! and took away, not him, but his father. The 
death of his elder brother Ijad made Lord Robert Cecil 
Viscoiiut (Jranborne ; the death of his father now con- 
verted Viscount Oanhorne into the Marquis of Salisbury, 
and cond^-inned him to the languid, inert, lifeless atmos- 
phere of the House of Peers. The sincere pity of all who 
admired him followed the brilliant Salisbury in his melan- 
clioly descent. I should despair of conveying to an 
Anieri(.an reader unacfpiainted with English politics any 
adefjuate idea of the [profundity and hopelessness of the &11 
which preeii>iUites a young, ardent and gifted politician 
from the brilliant battle-ground of the House of Commons 
into the lifeless, Lethean pool of the House of Lords. 

"Still, the Tory j;arty may be led, as it has been, by a 
chief in the House of Lords, although its great and 
sj^lendid fights must be fought in the Commons. If then, 
in our time, Toryism ever should again become a principle 
which a man of genius and high character could fairly fight 
for, it has a leader ready to its hand in the Marquis of 
Siilisbury."* 



* " Modern Leaders," by Justin McCarthy, p. 131. 
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Of the early literary career of Lord Salisbury, and of the 
STa.ciual development of his character, another writer gives 
^is description : 

* * The young nobleman had the audacity to seek to win 

*^is spurs in two fields at the same time. As a Member of 

^*^e House of Commons, it was of course right and proper 

^at he should follow the example of the other younger 

^ons of great noblemen, and make speeches in which he 

Measured himself without the slightest diffidence with the 

foremost statesmen and politicians of the day. In the 

House of Commons, all, from the Prime Minister down to 

the youngest member, are upon a footing of equality ; and 

it is one of the most delightful privijeges which a seat in 

that assembly confers, that a man, whatever may be his 

own position or want of position, whatever his ability or 

lack of ability, may at any time cross swords with the most 

distinguished political leaders. 

"There was, therefore, nothing remarkable in the fact 
that Lord Robert Cecil, though very young, and not yet 
thoroughly ' formed/ should early distinguish himself by 
making speeches, the prevailing characteristics of which 
were flippancy and bitterness, and which were mainly 
directed against men who were the recognized chiefs of 
their parties. 

" But it was altogether a different matter when it began 
to be whispered about that the young patrician was en- 
deavoring to win for himself a name in another arena, and 
that he was already becoming known as one of that band 
• of brilliant writers which gave to the early career of the 
Saturday Review a splendor such as has scarcely been 
enjoyed by any other political journal. Then indeed men 
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who li:|/l ill': \)Tti\ti:T r.OMt/'friJit t'.ldt'.TUl\ucA b/ Ji'K.ifrty foF thc 

j/i^;iir ( ti-.iUirf. w\ni-.r. lr,f if. in t/; ^Miiflo pulilir o[ririion hy 
;in'»iiyfn'>fi'. j»'ri i, f-lrook tli'ir li^:;i^l^, ;im'! * }io|*':d th': yoiin^f 
in;m ini;Mit not livf: to n-^^r*:!, tli^: t;t':|i Ik: lui'I Uikf.U ;' 
wliil -f. Ii/: f';iif)/| flonhflf: .-. to hi: .Mirprivr -tli^t f:V(:T\ in 
th': ino.t. [/ov/':rfii! iiri'l Hi -tinf^ui-.h'-'l K:;,^i ,l;itivf: ;iHv:rn!;ly 
in Ih't v/oil'l, ;i in. in who l: knov/n t.o h': ronn^:rf./:H with 
fhr |;r^". . J^nn^ for him /-if u'i'htionu! r on-,iH*:r>it.iori, ':v#:n 
thoiiiM) if. m-iy \t': :i M^n ,i'l'[;it.ion ^lo.v:ly ;illi':(I to ("mt 7iU(\ 
Mi.hk'-.. 

" 'I h': M:ir'|Mi . of S;ili .hnry i-; rjot ;i rnJUi to I/': fl;ittorftfl, 
uu'\ '//': th"f"Ion: Ho not h*: ;if;ilf: to ';;iy that }ii<; /::ir}y raniCF 
■.v;« , oil': v/lilrh, ihoMi^h it rni:Hit h^ full of" [/forni-;';, wan y<:t 
in it. .'-If ;iri)tli;ii'^ |,i)t hrilli;u)t. Itii<.;ir'l thiit w}i':n f//H 
J V ;l iM t 1 1' : ^ 1 1 1 f ' ; -M 1 1 ' ■ U ,1 1 1 1 ' I S'ilurd<iy Rnurm^ \\v\ ) i tcrjiry 
j/io'hi' ti',n ; Z/'r" hftl", if ;i.f ;ill, ;i!iov.': fh': l':V';l /"if iriwli- 
oMily ; h'lt fii.it ih': l.il': '-'litor of th;it joijjn:i.l foilfiH in 
hirn th': rno.i \.\.vy.\\ih' ;in'l Hi;i;^';nt of pii)/il={, arifl that 
i"vV:nlii'ilIy, l[ioii;Hi hy .!o// ;in'l Lihoiioii; '-.t'tj'., h': ^lirioH 
nof Mi'f'.ly profj' i'-n' y hut ;;'iinin': j/ow':r in thf: iiso /;f fiis 
ji'ii, 

" W': 'lo not voirh for ih': tinth of thi'i Kt'lt'-TflCTlt, 
tho'i:Hi ;i ' oni'- . to w . njion ;y;0'l jMithority ; hut if it tx; 
Iru'-. ii ;, ,\\\\'.\\\'/yj i\\:\\.\' \i.\\.\\t. of l//rH S;i. I iih I J ry 'ft whole 
lif'-. 

" Mi , t.\\i(\ h;i', \,'."u on'- of ".f^-ii'ly pio;^[':':s th': rCHllIt/ 
of ' oil / j'Titioir, h;ij'l '.vork .\w\ th': |;o:,ifio/i wliirji he 
no V i,'i \\\i\' . i , 'Ipi'- f.ir riior^- lo hi'. Hili;;'iiM: ;iiif| |K:r.<(Cve- 
Mii'" lh:ili to th'- :i" i'l'-lit of hi. hirth. Jfi-; political life, 
it fi,i . rf.',j'- th;in ',r»'': h' '-n ',;ii'!, in:iy f/'- 'Ji/i'N'H irit// thfCC 
•:.\.\'/t .^ 'Ii .tiri;Mj': ,1,^ /| |,y th'- th/'': 'liff'-.i'nt tith:H hc ha* 
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"^me. He began lire 15 Lori Robert Cecil : he KavI 

S'^iued a great step in ai-nnce npca his starring:- jvint 

^''ten, through the de:L±. ?: h:5 eli^^r br.^:her. he Kvame 

discount Cranbome. ini is Mj.r::ui5 of Salisbury ho has 

^^own a ripeness and bre:Li:h of rvid^rruen: such as were 

^^^ly to be expected of him in either of the earlier 

periods of his life. 

'* As to the first of these periods it xi-as one in which — 
speaking figuratively rather than literally — it may Ik' jsud 
of him that he was * very young. ' The prevailing imprt^s- 
sion produced by his writings during that jXTivxl is the im- 
pression of extreme youth. They are crude, as very 
youthful productions generally are ; they are roiuarkable 
too for an aciditj' which is not altogether unpleasant in a 
young man's first essays, but which would be simply intol- 
erable if habitually displayed by a man of the world of ma- 
ture age and judgment. They are flipjxint also, and care- 
less. In fiict they are boyish ; and, like everything else 
bojdsh, they display that want of finish which, accord iuff 
to Mr. Disraeli, still distinguishes Lord Salisbury's invec- 
tive. 

**Itwas, however, during this period that Lord Robert 
won his spurs. He became known as one of tin? nioHt 
dashing skirmishers in the political battlefield. I)arin//, 
even to audacity, he was at all times ready to rii^h hlnyU:- 
handed into the fight with those who were hi i .siip<-iiofj? in 
weight of metal ; and though he rere-iv<:d rii:iriy :in ov 1 
throw in these rough tilts, he sueeeeded in '--.lubh-hifip; lor 
himself a reputation which was no doubt int':n v:)y ytaUiy 
ing to him a.s a young man, l^ut v/hich rould h;jrdly h^iv: 
satisfied his more mature 'dfrihhUjrt. He b':';if/.e t /,'////! 
II 
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as a cynic \vh<i was ready to scoff at everything, as a critic 
whose eves were keen to search out the smallest flaw in the 



armor of an opponent, as the possessor of a bitter tongue 
wliich was al»le at all times to sting those against whom it 
was employed ; as a master of invective, which, even 
though it might lack fmish, most assuredly did not lack 
power. There was, of course, something very juvenile 
about this kind of reputation. The danger was that Lord 
Robert might have rested satisfied with it Had he done 
so, he would by this time have degenerated into another 
John Arthur Roebuck, or a lesser Earl Grey. 

** But as years passed on, and the young nobleman, in 
whose private life there were not a few circumstances aflfect- 
ing the view he took of society and politics, gained wider 
ideas of the world in which he lived, the cynicism, which 
was his prevailing characteristic, was softened ; and though 
he still showed himself impatient of party discipline, and 
unwilling to submit to the restraints which bound his com- 
panions and friends ; though there was still, in fact, not a 
little of the Bohemian about him, he showed that he was 
learning useful lessons, and was gradually finding for him- 
self his real path in life. This transition era is that asso- 
ciated with the title which he bore for a few years of Lord 
Cranbome. 

'' It was during this time that he succeeded to high office 
under the Crown, and became the ruler, as Indian Secre- 
tary, of our splendid Eastern Empire. Here was a work 
which might have satisfied the ambition of any man, and 
which fully satisfied that of Lord Cranbome. He was able 
now to lay aside his reviewing, and those smart criticisms 
on the i)olitics of the day, in which he had spared neither 



THE KiJlMZS ZW ^iZI^mr 

id iwr iac ^"'T me if iac ^si^izs ~ vzun 



er of Lis ?i^ hl zie — i^ise if ~ :^7r:-~zs. 

'The siea: sst ;e n-'^f^iin-r "Trr^ in.: ^:»-";rT::T^T :^ 



It nodiiifir zi ±az 3:3e: -^iiieL le sijfr^i. iz-:il r: . ret;: 



id ; to die miresafizrx f t^**^ ]:e iiiCuiT^d ^:: nitk* 
self maser of ±e mizmiesc ijecii^s rf ±e i:i:ies mrvsei 
Q him ; to the ceaseles mi-zscy w:ri T^ci he vrriec 
lay and nigiit. in order ±ii be -r-'H -^ Live n. d::r.c :o 
each himself widi in ±e p«c-mjji^ce of bis Hercu>JLn 
. The result is. that ui-j^e associirec with b.:ni in the 
emment of India are readv now to bejx tesdmonv to 
^t that his tenure of the SecretajTship was in many 
ects more successful than that of most of the men 

have been his immediate predecessors and success^^rs. 

It was during his term of office that he succecvlovl in a 
t degree in laying aside the flippant cynicism of his 
ler manner. His official speeches were distinguishovl 
heir clearness and their bre\'it)- — in both of which ro- 
ts they formed a marked and most agreeable contrast 
hose of the statesman whom he had succeeded, Lord 
ifex ; and, weighed by the responsibilities of great of- 

he was not long in learning that the art of govern ing 
world is not so simple and so easily acciuired jih in IiIm 
e juvenile days he had imagined. " * 

Circumstances which would have made the career of 

I ■ ■ ■■PI -^ ■ •—« 

* "Cabinet Leaders," p. 199. 
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any other man of at all equal, or even of much inferior 
caj)acity, have been fatal to Lord Salisbury. They have 
probably forfeited him his place in history. Hewillatays 
be a conspicuous figure in the Parliamentary skirmishes of 
.his time ; but a ^lember of Parliament is like an actor- 
he is f( »rgotten when he is off the stage. Lord Salisbury 
was intended to play, for good or for evil, a heroic part ; 
and he has been reduced to commonplace. Under a des- 
potic government Lord Salisbury might possibly have been 
a wise and beneficent ruler. He would even now, it is 
most likely, be a first-rate Viceroy of India. In France, 
had he been Minister forty-two years ago, he certainly 
would have overturned the throne as Polignac did ; but he 
would probably have made the very principle of Monarchy 
so odious as to have anticipated in July, 1830, the Repub- 
lic of February, 1848. In Prussia, a few months ago, as a 
Member of the House of Lords, he might have led an 
opposition to Bismarck, which would have made a blank 
tablet of existing institutions, and introduced the spectral 
figure of the Revolution, which haunts his dreams and his 
waking hours too. The inheritance of a great name and a 
historic peerage, and of immense wealth and social in- 
fluence, has made him simply a Parliamentary gladiator 
and critic. He cannot become the administrative or legis- 
lative instrument of the convictions of his countrymen, be- 
cause he does not share them, and is too honest to aflfect 
to share them ; he has not even such sympathy with the 
ideas of his age and country as would enable him to in- 
fluence them. He cannot lead the party of resistance ; 
for there is really no party of resistance. There is a Con- 
servative majority (so calling itself) in the House of Lords, 
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'V^hich applauds his attacks on the Ministry, which is de- 
lighted with his often very just and searching criticisms of 
their legislative and administrative blunders, and which 
assents in the abstract to the maxims of policy he lays 
down ; but which for six months of office would do all, 
and'more than all, it has denounced, and would cap re- 
form by revolution. 

" Hence Lord Salisbury's tears ; and hence the mission 
that he has undertaken. He knows that there is no party 
of resistance in England ; and he lias set himself to create 
one. A few years ago he had persuaded himself that it 
was all Mr. Disraeli's fault, and that, once rid of him, the 
Conservative party would resume its old function in luig- 
lish political life. He has since enlarged his studies of 
history, and has discovered that the sinister tactics which 
he regarded as the invention of Mr. Disraeli were pursued 
before him by the Duke of Wellington, by Sir Robert Peel, 
and by the late Lord Derby, if indeed, as a Minister, the 
late Lord Derby can be distinguished from Mr. Disraeli. 
But the lesson which he might have learned from those 
long-delayed researches has apparently not been bn^ught 
home to him. When he finds four men so different as the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Rol>ert Peel, Lord i>)erby, and 
Mr. Disraeli pursuing, through nearly half a century, a 
similar course on each great public question as it arisesj 
when he finds that in office the Conservative party invari- 
ably carries out tlie Liberal policy, and that the question is 
simply one of instruments — Wellington or Grey, Peel or 
Russell, Disraeli or Gladstone — ^the doubt might present 
itself to a mind even less acute than his, whether any 
elimination of distrusted leaders, or any manipulation of 
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panics, can produce a chanj^^e. The spirit of the time, or 
to narrow the phrase to more apprehensible limits, the defi- 
nite convictions anil the indefmitc feelings of all classes of 
Kni^Iishnicn, sot in a i)articular direction — the direction of 
wlhit we sliouKl call Liberal, and ^hat Lord Salisbury calls 
rev«>lutionary ideas. The Conservative party, though the 
fact is concealed from them by the inheritance of party 
phrases and the impulses of opposition, really share these 
ideas ; they make only a mock resistance out of office, or 
if the resistance is strenuous, then it is merely to prepare 
the way for an absolute capitulation when they are in what 
they are i)leased to call power, and when responsibility for 
the actual administration of affairs strips off their illusions. 
If this be not the true account of their conduct, we cannot 
suggest any other reconcilable with personal or political 
honor. This fact, if it be recognized as one, explains 
I^jrd Salisbury's position. * * * 

* ' The whole social order, in his view, is divided but by 
a thin crust from the abyss. The stable and regular rests 
upon the tumultuous and chaotic. The certainties are at 
the surface, the uncertainties are below. Lord Salisbury 
does not believe that the human nature out of which the 
present adjustment of affairs has sprung would, in case of 
disturbance, secrete institutions and usages as suitable to 
it. The l^ngland of the present day is the result of a 
chaj)ter of accidents ; and he has no confidence that acci- 
dent will be as flivorable if we trust ourselves to it again. 
Defending English institutions, not on the ground that 
they are in harmony with reason and justice, but because 
they exist, any reform basing itself on reason and justice is 
especially distasteful to him, inasmuch as these principles 
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idmit of revolutionary applications. The smallest clianj^c 
is a denial of the argument of a. right to perpetuity from 
the feet of existence ; and the more insignificant it ap])ears, 
the more insidious and dangerous it is. * * * 

"The secret of Lord Salisbury's 'stern and unbending" 
Toryism ' — that which differentiates it from the pliant (Con- 
servatism of his political neighbors — lies in his deep-seated 
skepticism as to human nature, and his desponding views 
as to the course and tendencies of so.ciety. We have, he 
seems to say, an existing social order, i)erhaps not very 
good in itself, certainly not the best conceivable. I Jut it 
has this advantage over all possible rivals, that it exists and 
they do not. A sort of secondary English nature has 
adapted itself to the laws and institutions which we find 
among us ; the habits of men recognize these old restraints. 
Remove them, and the secondary ICnglish nature goes with 
them. The state of primitive nature, which in f^ord Salis- 
bury's theory, as in that of Hobbes, is a state of war, re- 
turns, and the aboriginal savage leaps forth. Lord Salis- 
bury has apparently been a close student of the first French 
Revolution ; and its wild horrors and follies, and the cen- 
tury almost of unsettlement which has followed, have had 
a sort of terrible fascination for him. Hut his studies here 
also do npt begin early enough. He fails to perceive that 
it was the blindness of obstinate resistance which brought 
about the French Revolution, and that the tactics of timely 
concession which have been pursued by Wellington and 
Peel, by Derby and Disraeli, and which he laments and 
denounces, have preserved F^ngland." * * ♦ 

** It is a misfortune that he has never been placerl in a 
position which would overcome or counteract his native 
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(link'ully of understaiuiin^ the majority of his countryirmca 
Ainnii;; tliL* htui' fuiti xwA bctif vt'stiti^ hui mcdiocriier d^^H, 
wliM form iIk' st-lct I sotirty of All Souls, at Oxford ; ^^^^ 
as a n.-|)n-M'ni.itivc wlio ih.*v(.t had a constituency, for t.lie 
mrinlxT f<»r Stamford is practically mcml)cr for * Burlei/^"' 
hoii.>o by Stamford l«»wn,' Lord S;disbury has had little ^-'P' 
poriunity for knowing his fellow-countrymen, or Icarni ^8 
to abate that scorn of them t(^ which his temi)erament a ^^ 
his habits as a man of letters incline him. That scorn, ^^ 
must be admitted, is imi>artially distributed over all ranl^ ^' 
If his distrust seems j^reatest of the laboring classes, it ^^ 
probably because, in his view, they are held to go^xi l>^' 
havior by less powerful artificial restraints, and by a 1(?^ 
developed second nature than the upper and middle 
classes. lie seems, indeed, to be haunted by the imagT^ 
of Mr. Odger and Mr. IJradlaugh leading a revolutionary 
mob into Hatfield Park, and committing the Klizabethan 
mansion again to the flames. Lord Salisbury's unchecked 
individuality makes him an interesting subject of political 
study, but it almost discjualifies him for modern statesman- 
ship. His revolt against Liberal i)olicy and Conservative 
tictics is a revolt against the very conditions of Gmstitu- 
tional (iovernmeut. While he remains what he is, he can 
n<.vcr be the leader of the Conservative |>arty. In con- 
ceivable, but alnmst impossible, circumstances, he might 
be the thief (»f a counter-revolution." * 



♦ " Political Portraits," pp. 79, 82, 85, 87, 90. 
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Sir Stafford Xorthcote. 







seems to be generally admined liat in case of 
the prolonged illness or rerremerit :f Mr. L^lrrael 
the claim to the Con>cri-a::ve leacerrhip ;n u: 
ouse of Commons must lie between t* o menibers — Sir 
aflford Northcote and Mr. Gau.ome Hardy. Justin 
cCarthy thus easily disposes of the former of these can- 
dates : '*Sir Stafford Xorthcote looks like a Bonn or 
eidelberg professor, and has a fair average intellect, tit for 
►mmonplace finance and elementarv' politics ; there is not 
ghost of an idea in him. "* The London correspondent 
* the New York Naiion is a shade less trenchant in his 
laracterization : — 
*'The ministerial party * * * would be left in the 



* " English Toryism and its Leaders," in " Modem Leaders, " p. 
15. 
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Ii'/iiv t'/ ilj': '/iiultun: of Sir ^.tiii'trtl Nortlirot':. You are 

|/,"/h:j|/y ii<::nly :il-^ v.'<:1I fjii:ilifi''(l in t:ik': tlif: incraKUrc of 
|j; . i;ij/;j' i»y :ri w«t ai': ';li llii:^ -J'l'- of tli<: Alhihli'., A« one 

ol :li': J'/iui Jli;^}j rofiMiij-.^io/i of 1^71, )i<; is wa unknown 
to )'.ii. IJ«;i': li'' j:i < oij'.i'l':r<:M Ji ifiah of fiij'r cajjucity and 
M' «lii;jly!'; ;r; .i'luiiy. llr v/n: lr:iin<:d by Mr. ^iiu'l»tone, 
:iii'l )i:i--. 1<':jMi<-'1 iroin \t\tn ';Oin<: rii'liln':ijl'^ry lf:hV;ns in 
fiimii":. Jl': li:r-. tli': p^ili of :i ronMli;ilory t«:f/ip<:r, and he 
\i :i i.'/I' i;j|J': f/iiiU'-r of f:M I -.j/'Mk'rr, wii.li ;i |;i<:ahin;( if n'/t 
:i <oi»viii' iij;r in:uiii' 1, aij'l Ijji o)/iiiioii''; :inr ex:«.tjy of that 
|j>lwi'l t.)]/': l/':iv,':«fi J jh<-/:iliMij afi'l r'//ii jirrviiti^m whi<.li is 
Ijov. ]//' val'Tljt in JMj;.^I:tli'I. n<: i.oul'l fj':V':r st'ror the f)hip 
ill iiouhloii > lifij':;; l/iit ill '.aim v/<:ath/:r, wilh a divjij^lincd 
aii'i <ofij|/.i'i t /«■•-'/, :Mixioir; to k';':p th'* Tory V':?»S':I in, and 
an iiii'li .' i)/],ii''l iiu'l 'iivj'l':'] Ojijio>iiion not |/articularly 
auxioii-. \'f tiiiii it. i,ii\. )i(: 'Arill 'lo t!j<: work quite well* 
.Mij'Ij v/oii!'1 fi'": .:aiily 'l':j/':ii'l iipoii iIj': Prifn'r Minister* 
Jf .Mi. I>i:ra«!i // in:iiii<:'l in oHiM-, an'l was w'rlj enou;^h 
to i;ik'; pail ill tli': '/^i'':u\. 'I'l/at':'} fioi/j tif/i'j to time with 
anyiliin;.^ of hi'i ol'l irJiii'ij'.-vi, Sir Stafford NorthtotC 
i/j;;^lit i'pr':v'-nt iiiin in ih': daily foiiual v/ork. i5ut if the 
fnof- iinf;ivo;al/l': :«< ' oniji-, of Mr. J^i-.ra':liS h':alth are true, 
Sii '-i;iffoi'l Norili'.oi'r'-^ duti':} and opj/ortnii itl'rs for ^J'KkI 
:jnd '/JI "Aoijl'l I/': ;oav':. /Ill*: fritriK: I'rini': Minister 
'.V'/ii,''l L': a ni':njl/'-r of th': Hon :': of Lord-> -th': I>uke of 
]<i< liniojj'l in all j/iohahility, lv:iriv: rui/ior ^and Khe IS 
noJ ;i !■.'..:/; Ui\-/:j hai it thai I, old l^:ihy will not s«:rve un- 
tUi Koi'l :Mj.';hmy, and l,oid Sali'-.biny will not \f*i ruled 
l/y Koi'l I>'rL/. 'lit': l':ad':r, ili'.i'rfor':, in tlie fyiwer 
Ifoii.<: v/ili |j'i|/l a ino-.t iinporlaiit and rno'^t dinicult Jilace 
i/i J5iii»Jj j;ojiti'.-i. Will Sir Stafford Nortlicote prove 
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Strong enough for the place ? That is a question time 
alone can solve."* 

The author of ** Men and Manner in Parliament" places 
him higher still : 

** Of all Mr. Disraeli's lieutenants in the House of Com-' 
mons, Sir Stafford Northcote perhaps, stands highest. ' The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a Tory of the school of 
Sir Robert Peel, of whom he may, by a process analogous 
to that by which we reach * the rope ' in the story of The 
House that Jack Built, be also considered the pupil. He 
was for some years the private secrcUiry of Sir Robert Peel's 
great disciple, Mr. Gladstone, and has, as his speeches fre- 
quently show, profited by the proximity. In forming his 
Ministry Mr. Disraeli seems to have sought for contrasts 
to the personnel of the late Government, even to the points 
of beard and whisker. On other grounds it is impossible 
to conceive a more complete contrast than that presented 
by Sir Stafford and his two immediate predecessors in the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone 
raised the exposition of the Budget to the level of the 
highest oratorical displays of the session. In Mr. Lowe's 
time the Budget night was an event of importance beyond * 
the limits of the interest that attached to the disclosure of 
the Ministerial financial programme. Sir Stafford North- 
cote has brought the Budget speech down to a little more 
than a dry business statement inflated rather than adorned 
by argument and illustration. Whittier might have been 
thinking of him instead of the late Mr. Sumner when he 
wrote, 

"Nation," Jan. 28, 1875. 
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' No sense r>f humor (lrop))ed its oil 

On the hanl ways his purpose went ; 
Small play of fancy lightened toil, 
lie tpake alone the thinj; he meant.' 

" It must be added that the right hon. gentleman, whilst 
generally succeeding in making jxjrfectly clear what he 
Would say, is somewhat prone to be prosy. He 'hums' 
and ' has/ and harks back to mutters he has already dis- 
cussed, makes pn>longed diversions into by-paths, and, 
putting the fact m<xlerately, is twice as long saying wliat he 
has at heart as is either necessary or, in the interest of his 
argument, desirable. In introducing his first Budget he 
spoke Ujt two hours and forty minutes, which, it maybe 
urged, was not an extrav-agiint demand on the attention of 
the House, seeing that when Mr. Gladstone, twenty-one 
years earlier, bnmght in his first Budget he spoke for five 
hours. But it is well known that, generally for sufficient 
rcasr)ns, one man may steal a horse whilst it is forbidden 
to another to look over the hedge. A harsh dry voice, a 
countenance expressionless, perhai>s by reason of a supera- 
buiuUince of hair, an unsympathetic manner, and an 
alnio>t loUil absence of the charm of imagination or fency, 
combine to make two hours and a half of Sir Stafford 
N«;rthcotc wcjrse than twenty-four hours of Mr. Gladstone. 
'V\u: ClKiiicclior of the Exchequer is, however, a safe busi- 
ness iiKin, and in the temper in which Parliament met was 
a wclctnne foil to the brilliancy of his predecessor."* 

The s;ime writer elsewhere says: ** There is a wonder- 
fully wise and statesmanlike air about Sir Stafford North- 

* *' Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 87 
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cote, as he sits, spectacled and bearded, on the Treasury 
bench, which of itself would go a long way towards ac- 
quiring the confidence and the submissi(Mi of the House. 
But the Right Honorable Baronet is not dependent on his 
personal aspect alone for his claim to supremacy. He is 
not a good speaker, but he is a ready one, sees a long way 
through a question, and can, if need be, cleverly fence with 
it He has a good deal of tact, is fair-minded, honorable, 
&ank, and at very long intervals displays little flashes of 
humorous perception, which are as precious as solitary 
stars twinkling in an apparently hopelessly murky sky. He 
is always listened to with that respect the House of Com- 
mons intuitively feels and liberally awards to any man who 
has succeeded in convincing it that he is an honest and 
clear thinker, and thus he personally enjoys the confidence 
of both sides of the House." * 

The Right Honorable Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, 
Bart, is the grandson of the previous baronet of that name ; 
was born in London, Oct. 27, 18 18, and was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he graduated first class in 
classics, third class in mathematics. In 1843 he married 
Cecilia Frances, daughter of Thomas Farrer, Esq., of 
Lincoln's Inn. He was called to the bar in 1847 ; entered 
Parliament for Dudley, in March, 1855 ; was member for 
Stamford from 1858 to 1866, when he was elected to repre- 
sent North Devon. He was Private Secretary to Mr. Gladstone 
when that gentleman was Secretaiy to the Board of Trade, 
and was Financial Secretary to the Treasury in 1859. 
In 1862, he published a book entitled '* Twenty Years of 

* " Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 264. 
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C'oiiuiuTciiil Policy." lie became President of the Board 
of Tr.iile under f^oni I)crl)y, in 1866, and Secretary of 
St,it(? f«>r India in the following year. In this capacity he 
Ii.kI n{){)(>rt\inity to render unusual services, which have 
birrn thus described : 

"It was during his term of ofHce that the Abyssinian 
Expedition was resolved upon and carried out; and to 
Sir St;Uford Northcote, m<jrc than to any other man save 
Lord Napier, are we indebted for the circumstance that 
this noble though costly enterprise, instead of ending in a 
repetition of the Crimean muddle, resulted in a brilliant 
and almost bloo<lless victory. ♦ * * ♦ 

" As a mere matter of fact, it must be owned that Sir 
Stafford Northcole, although he has no pretensions to the 
highest class (^f sLitesmanship, showed himself upon that 
occasion to be .an administrator of far more than average 
ability. To him fell one of the largest jxirts in connection 
with the Expedition. 

** Whilst it was in preparation, he devoted himself for 
several months exclusively to it and to his other official 
duties, laboring day and night to perform the Herculean 
task imposed up(m him. Thanks to his energy and dis- 
cretion, Sir Robert Napier found everything at Massowah 
wiiic h ho recpiired, and was enabled to carry his army up 
to Magdala almost without the loss of a single life, and to 
briiii; it back again, after the brief struggle with Theodore, 
absolutely better in health and general condition than 
when it started. It was very easy for gentlemen afterward 
to discover that a needless quantity of stores was sent to 
Abyssinia, and that money .was expended in procuring 
from other lands animals or provisions which might have 
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been obtained at a much smaller cost in the country itself. 
Let it be remembered, when charges of this kind are made 
against those who had the conduct of this campaign, that 
when it was undertaken our knowledge of Abyssinia itself 
was of the slightest possible description ; and that our 
ideas with respect to the difficulties and dangers which 
awaited our troops were, in consequence, naturally ex- 
aggerated. 

"Let it also be borne in mind that defeat from any 
cause in that mysterious country would have been an 
almost irreparable blow to the reputation of England 
abroad, that the news of our disasters would not only have 
been received with a chuckle of satisfaction in New York, 
in Paris, in Berlin, and in St. Petersburg, but that it 
would have occasioned secret rejoicings throughout our 
Indian Empire. The importance of the matter at issue in 
the campaign could not be exaggerated. Happily the 
undertaking was a complete, an unexampled success — 
thanks, chiefly, if not entirely, to Sir Stafford North cote 
and Lord Napier. 

*' When we read this chapter in our military history, we 
sigh at the remembrance of the days when Red Tape was 
the sacred object of official worship, and when our gallant 
men in the Crimea were sacrificed to it by thousands. No 
minister of state — not even Mr. Lowe himself — could show 
a more complete freedom from the trammels of mere rou- 
tine than did Sir Stafford Northcote upon this occasion ; 
and his conduct in the emergency which then arose un- 
doubtedly marks him out as an administrator of the highest 
ability— one of those men, too rarely to be found, to whom 
the country can trust in the midst of a great crisis. 
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"It is bccaust: iliis A])yssinian campaign has really 
boon tlic fcnaUfst achievement of Sir Stafford's political 
career that we give it this j)rominence in our sketch. We 
l)elieve thai his success on this occasion has been the turn- 
ing-pr)iiit of his hfe. We do not mean that it lias won for 
hiin high honors or great influence, i)Ut that it has made 
him conscious of his own powers and of the manner in 
which those powers can best be used, IJeforc he was 
called upon to take his j>art in this emergency, he occa- 
sionally displayed a timidity in the exercise of his influence 
that did not a little to mar his usefulness. Now, however, 
he has ac(|ui red confid(Mice in himself, and in his ability to 
meet any call which may be made upon him, and the 
result is that he will in the future take a much more prom- 
inent part in j)ublic alfairs than was previously the case. 

"In the first instance, Sir Stafford Northcotc won his 
spurs in Parliament as an authority upon matters of 
finance. (Jommon rumor, for several years, designated him 
for the Chancellorship of the K.xchcquer, whenever Mr. 
Disraeli was called upon to assume the Premiership. 
Wjjen that event did happen, the right hon, baronet was 
far too d(iej)ly engaged in the conduct of the Abys.sinlan 
War lo be able to desert the Indian Office for the Treas- 
ury ; but there is some reason to think that he will occupy 
the post of J''i nance Minister in the next Conservative Ad- 
jiiinistr.ition.* 

'' lie has undoubtedly shr>wn himself an acute and able 
cTJiic of the fiiiaiK ial policy of the Liberal Government, 
and his views u])on the (juestion of national finance have 



♦ [Written in 1872.] 
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been proved to be both sound and judicious. He can 
never hope to attain Mr. Gladstone's wonderful command 
of figures, nor could he aspire to Mr. Lowe's adroitness 
of manipulation ; but should he ever be called upon to 
take charge of the National Exchequer, he may be relied 
upon as a safe and able Minister ; one who will neither 
dazzle the country by perilous feats of daring, nor bewil- 
der it by ingenious changes in the incidence of taxation, 
the only merit of which is thefir ingenuity. On the con- 
trary, if Sir Stafford Northcote, rather than Mr. Ward 
Hunt, is to be our future Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, we shall expect to have in him a Minister 
whose wise measures will not only lighten the burden of 
taxation upon the people at large, but will foster and en- 
courage the commerce of the country. So Tong as he 
continues a member of the Conser\ative party, that party 
never need want an efficient and reliable Minister of 
Finance. 

"But whilst Sir Stafford devoted himself for many years 
to the study of financial subjects, and showed great acute- 
ness as well as a special knowledge in his mode of dealing 
with them, it must not be supposed that he neglected mat- 
ters of more general interest He has taken a considerable 
interest in education, and whilst his own views on that sub- 
ject are, no doubt, of a somewhat prescribed and narrow 
character, he has shown that he can rise above any party 
politics, in dealing with a question of national importance. 
There are those who say he is not a ' deep ' man, and it 
seems to us that the charge is to a certain extent well foun- 
ded ; but if he does not g!vc evidence in his speeches of 
any very profound thought, or close and long-continued 
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simly, he mnsiantly K'^*'** cvidrnco tliat he is not a mere 
pnliiii i.it). )>nt tli.U ho is a man of high culture and cn- 
lii^ljtrijril sympathies. • 

'* Tod ni.my of «>ur |><)litic"il kradcrs seem to be so wrap- 
ped ti)) in poll ties that they have no eyes nor ears for any- 
thing; else. '1 his cannot l)e alleged afi;ainst Sir Stafford 
North(f>te. Again and again has he .shown that his sym- 
pathies extend beyond the range of {Kirty, and that politics, 
though they may occupy flie first, do not occupy the only 
)>l;u(> in his mind. His elforts in the cause of education 
in Devonshire are well known in that county, whilst the 
social progress of the people, and of the poor especially, 
lias always been a matter in which he has shown a deep 
interest. In this resjuict he may indeed be said to occupy 
a midille position between the country squire and the 
statesman. Wi* possesses that strong symfKithy with those 
an Mind him, that feeling of jH-Tsonal frienilship for the 
classes imnu'diately dependent upon him, which dis- 
tinguish i\u*. luiglish country gentleman ; but allied to 
thes(? he has the higher instinct and the clearer judgment 
(»f the stalesnian. \h'.w men are better fitted than he to at- 
trait at on((* the popularity of the ma.sses and the con- 
ii(lcn((^ of tlie upper classes. 

"A striking evidt'uee of his popularity with his oppo- 
n<'nts was given last year, when he was cho.sen by Mr. 
(Jjadstoiu? to acconi|)any F^ord de (irey to Washington to 
arrange ili<' Alabama Treaty. No choice could have been 
re(<Mv<(l with greater fivor on both sides of the House, and 
whilst it did honor to Mr. Gladstone's impartiality and 
judgment, it was an unmistakable proof of the esteem 
which it is Sir StafTord Northcote's good fortune to enjoy. 
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gret than the ei-I- 



ner towards his izz'i-trLzs. *-i* ziz-zz-^i vjzi -n-ii i:* 
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their feults, all ic-i i: jL::rtiri± i-i i. 7 :>-i^-:~. H± =et:=3 
to emulate Lcri 1^77.7 i f-.ii-i:i zi-.i.t-i_- .* Lr:i in par- 
tiality ; and howeTer it£jruz..t -_i.rr«t 7:12^-- ri zl2,j ir: n lie 
judge, thev are nc: ilTi~£ i: :e m i^ii fir ji iit Li-Lve 
member of a politfci" p^rrf. Tiirt :?- :-•: iii i^ =7«t^:les 
a vast amount of cmn- f^trj^^:. Ht ziiT- - :: l-t rt : j 
the philosophical views sf i?:r:f: nifnittri :f piti ini P'^" 
ent Cabinets ; but he is it lesit t-tirt.j r-rt frin iLj sen- 
timental and mist^ ideas wL:ci z'jiz tlri-ri lie Iriins of 
too many of our pOiitidans. He zl^zys kn-.^sri :be pi'int 
at which he wishes to arrive : anf Le can always describe 
his opinions in clear and simple langnage. 

•*To oratorical ability he has no pretensions. His 
speeches are, indeed, chiefly remarkable for the rapidity 
with which they are delivered ; but they are at least lucid, 
and * rich in saving common sense.' He has been charged, 
and not altogether without foundation, with talking ]>lati- 
tudes ; but, after all, a man had far better talk platituilos 
than talk nonsense, and there are not a few Cabinet Min- 
isters who are chargeable with the latter offense. Upon 
all matters connected with the Indian Em])ire he shows an 
amount of knowledge which speaks much for his indusiry ; 
indeed, it may be said that he is now the spokesman of tho 
Opposition in the House of Commons upon Indian (pi«*s- 
lions. His political opinions arc staunchly C()ns<Tvaliv<;, 
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and throiip:hout the critical period of 1866-8, he was an 
earnest and unswerving supi)orter of Mr. Disraeli, who has 
in him one of the most loyal of his colleagues." ♦ 

Sir Stafford Nortlicote was well known in the United 
States, as one of the High Joint Commission for the Ala- 
bama Treaty; and he is now (1875)— even as predicted 
by the writer just quoted — Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Mr. Disraeli's Ministry. 

♦ •* Cabinet Portraits," pp. 180, i8x. 
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R. GATHORXE HARDY,' says the keen criric 
of the Datiy Nojcs^ ' ' is habituilly receiveU as the 
sure successor of Mr. Disraeli in the leadership 
of the Conservative party in the House of Commons ; and 
is sometimes hinted at as an actual competitor for the post, 
or as even now practically dividing it with his titular chief. 
If there be any rivalry between the two statesmen, it is of 
a friendly sort They do not excommunicate each other, 
like Pope and Anti-Pope. Their attitude is rather the 
brotherly one expressed in the stage direction in the ])lay 
of the Rehearsaly * Enter the two Kings of Brentford, 
hand in hjftid,' to which the stage practice used, we be- 
lieve, to add, 'smelling at one nosegay/ But, in triitli, 
whatever his hopes for the future, Mr. Gathorne Hardy has 
no pretensions to be a second King of Brentfurd. Mr. 
Disraeli keeps the royal nosegay in his own hand, even 
though he may allow his destined successor, now and th<:n, 
as an act of fiavor, and as a foretaste: of the coming glory, 
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to smell at it. He may permit Mr. Gathomc Flanlj to 
ex<T«. isc, in Iiis al)scncc, vicorcjral functions. Occasionally, 
like an oUl coachman trainini^a promising novice, he may 
giv(? him the reins, ami let him take the box scat, while he 
himself sits by, to keep a watchful eye on the driving, and 
t'» see that nuihing goes wrong. However, all these illus- 
trations fail |)erfectly to express the relations between the 
Conservative leader and his first lieutenant in the House 
of C'ommons. Without being really a rival, and depart- 
ing from formal subordination, there can be little doubt 
that Mr. Hardy does indirectly exercise a certain degree of 
authority. He may be 90m pared to a Coadjutor Bishop 
a{)])ointed to check and overrule, under tlic guise of as- 
sisting, a sui)erior of suspected soundness in the faith. 

** There is one immense i>oint in Mr. Gathome Hardy's 
favor, that he has the confidence of the great bulk of the 
C'ons(rrvative party, and that Mr. Disraeli has hot If they 
do nc)t positively distrust their brilliant chief, they do not 
understand him. He is a potent magician, who has con- 
jured with C'onservative principles, which are at the same 
time * truly Liberal ' principles, until his bewildered fol- 
lowers scarcely know whether loiyism does not include, 
implii itiy, the Five Points of the Charter. Mr. Disraeli 
may ])raetice only wliitc magic, but there is something un- 
canny al)(»ut all conjuring. Now, Mr. Gathrtme Hardy 
is no conjuror. Tlierc is nothing in him beyond the com- 
I)rehension of the most ordinary Tory squire, or the most 
vulgar Manchester Reactionist lie does not soar to the 
heights nor go down to the depths. He jogs along the 
highways, not, even in a political sense, riding across 
country. He is a Tory after the Tory party's own heart 
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Gazing on itself, like Eve at the fountain, or Narcissus in 
the stream, the image which the Tory party sees reflected 
back upon it is that of Mr. Gathorne Hardy. When it 
puts the proper charm under its pillow, it dreams of him, 
as a country girl dreams of her destined husband. The 
Conservatism of Mr. Disraeli, of Lord Salisbury, and of 
Lord Derby, widely though they differ, is the deliberate 
choice of a party connection upon intellectual grounds 
higher and wider than those of party, and involving a sur- 
vey of the whole field of politics, and an estimate of social 
forces and tendencies. Their Conservatism, however sin- 
cere and thorough, has its basis in a political rationalism, 
as the Catholicism of Father Newman has its roots in a 
theological rationalism. There is a philosophy behind it 
Ordinary Toryism distrusts the skeptical premises even 
more than it welcomes the orthodox conclusion. It is not 
sure that the conclusion will always follow from the prem- 
ises, even in the minds which have for the present drawn 
it thence. Mr. Gathorne Hardy is free from all suspicion. 
His Tor}'ism is the Toryism of the back benches advanced 
to the front bench, and elevated to ofl5ce. In his speech 
at Bradford, in the recess, he expressed an opinion that 
the intellectual calibre of the House of Lords was superior 
to that of the House of Commons. The intellectual cali- 
bre of the Conservatism represented by Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Derby, and Lord Cairns, is certainly superior to the 
intellectual calibre of the Conservatism represented by Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, Sir John Pakington, and Lord John Man- 
ners. Mr. Disraeli redresses the balance, and sways it to 
the other side. 

" Mr. Gathorne Hardy is a Tory of the old school, with 
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is scanty ; hence a certain monotony in Mr. Hartly's elo- 
quence, which does not redeem, by any variety of topics, 
the low level on which it proceeds. 

"Mr. Hardy's speaking is, however, for his audience, or 
for that part of it which agrees with him, exceedingly 
effective. Its basis and materials are common both to him 
and them, and this adds enormously to their appreciation 
of the instrumental skill with which he wields forces that 
they can turn to no account. He is not devoid of orator- 
ical passion of a certain sort. It is not the passion of the 
statesmanship which absorbs a nation into itself, and speaks 
and feels for a whole people ; nor that of a prophet-like 
warning ; still less, of course, that of revolutionary en- 
thusiasm — it is not the passion of Chatham, or of Burke, 
or of Vergniaud — ^but it is more suitable to his topics and to 
his hearers. It is the passion of the man in possession who 
is afraid of being turned out. It is anger, blended with 
virtuous astonishment, and prompted by a scarcely dis- 
sembled terror. This seems to be the characteristic feel- 
ing of that section of Conservatism which Mr. Hardy rej)re- 
sents, and which sees in projects of reform only vailed 
designs of destruction ; the more deadly in effect for being 
sometimes specious in appearance. * * * 

"This passion of fear gives earnestness to Mr. Hardy's 
eloquence, though it does not elevate it. Range of read- 
ing, depth of reflection, nobility of sentiment, play of fancy, 
are entirely lacking to it It is made up of flu'.nt, ener- 
getic commonplaces, packed into well-[x>is^;d v;rit<;nces, 
and combined into a duly proportioned structure of 
speech. What Mr. Hardy has to say is as well said as 
anything so p>oor could be. He lias vigor of arm and 
12 
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procision of aim, but his weapons are blunt. Nevertheless, 
he makes a gallanl sliow of fig^ht, and always comes off 
fn»in the contest as if victorious. A liquid voice, which is 
never strained to harshness, makes his oratory pleasant to 
the ear ; ami his most strenuous invective never passes the 
limits of a perfect self-possession." * 

The autiiorf)f "Men and Manner in Parliament " ex- 
presses views somewhat similar : — 

**Mr. Gathorne Hardy is, however, the surer of the re- 
version of Mr. Disraeli's second office, because he alone 
of all the aindithites has a following. To the country 
gentlemen the Secretary' of State for War is, except perhaps 
in his views on the Regulation of Public Worship, as 
nearly as possible the model of what a Conserx'ative leader 
should be. Mr. Disraeli, it is true, somehow or other 
pilots them into harbor when the sea is rough, and into 
the lair anchorage of power when winds and waves are pro- 
pitious. IJut they cannot understiind how he does it, and 
are vaguely suspicious that, however it be, it is not likely 
to have been accomplished on really sound Conscnutive 
principles. With Mr. Gathorne Hardy the case is diflfer- 
ent. His mind is not so far above the level of that of the 
hereditary Conservative that its method of working may 
not be gras|)ed by him and its ]>rocesses of procedure un- 
derstood. Mentally he is so far alH>ve the rank and file 
that the principle of leaclership may be intr(.>duccd, and 
yet not so far that the idea of cimipanionship and intelli- 
gent mutual assistance is alti^gether eliminated from the 
compact. Mr. Gathorne Hardy would make a most accept- 
— 1 1 ^^jj — * 

* " Political Portraits," pp. 183, 191. 
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able leader to the large majority of Consen-ative incml>ers 
of the House of Commons, and, fauU dt muuXy he wuuld 
be &irly popular on the other side. But here, as in the 
change prognosticated when Mr. Glatlstone's final retire- 
ment makes room for a successor, the House of Commons 
will suffer a grievous loss, genius giving place to clever 
mediocrity- and facile offidalism." * 

Justin McCarthy will only admit of Mr. Hardy that he 
*' is fluent, as the sand in an hour-glass is fluent, — he can 
pour out words and serve to mark the passing of time, "f A 
writer in Eraser's Magazine concedes to him a ver}- little 
more : — 

"On the Ministerial bench the second-best speaker is 
Mr. Gathome Hardy, who has always a vigorous flow of 
language at his command, and is sometimes, on congenial 
occasions, not destitute of i)regnant ideas. His speeches 
lend that moral support to the cause of Consen-ative elo- 
quence which is lacking in Mr. Disraeli. But the party to 
which Mr. Hardy directly appeals is a ver\' limited one. 
It is only when he makes himself the champion of a re- 
actionary Conser\'atism that he is sure of an enthusiastic 
hearing, and the supporters of reactionai}' Conser\atism are 
diminishing daily." J 

" He has a great flow of words," says another observer, 
"and can pour them forth in intelligible sequence 
by the hour. But wordiness is not oratory — is even fatal 
to oratory — and Mr. Gathome Hardy is excessively wordy. 



♦ ** Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 265. 

f " Modern Political Leaders," p. 135. 

% T. H. S. Escott, in Fraser's Magazine, Oct, 1874. 
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He has a good voice for a short speech, but in the absence 
of mothilation it becomes wearisome at the end of the first 
half hour. He starts ofT at a gallop, and never draws rein 
till he is about to sit down, which he often does in a husky 
and breathless condition. He has some debating power, 
and uses it with the trained ability of a barrister. But for 
those who arc not moved save by some flight of fency, 
some arrow of wit, some lambent flame of passionate elo- 
quence, Mr. Hardy's voice in debate is even as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. " * 

The Naiio7i correspondent will only allow him to be *'a 
ready, ' rough-and-tumble ' sort of orator, with a clear voice 
and an aptitude for saying hard, uncomfortable things at 
his opponents. Last year, for instance, when some inof- 
fensive politician, zealous for his country's good, asked a 
harmless question about some regimental band, Mr. Hardy, 
being War IMinister, recommended him * to blow his own 
trumpet, which he was so well qualified to do. ' For the 
moment it * brought the gallery down,' and the inofiFen- 
sive politician collapsed. But the House of Commons 
does not like that sort of thing from a Minister of the 
Crown. The pervading atmosphere is superior to it The 
majority of the members are men accustomed to the tone 
and spirit of well-bred society, and a coarse snub, such as 
this of Mr. Hardy's, administered unnecessarily, the House 
resents and remembers. It does not object to see a troub- 
lesome man rebuked by a responsible Minister. It rather 
enjoys it if well done. But it must be done not coarsely 
but with finish — such finish as j\Ir. Disraeli, for instance, 
has always at command. But even if the House could 

* •* Men and Manner in Parliament," p. io8. 
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get over Mr. Hardy's, want of finish — and the Conserva- 
tives would condone a great deal in an emergency — he 
would find diflSculty in securing a trusty following, owing 
to his ecclesiastical leanings. He alienated the moderate 
Protestant party last session by his action on the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. He did not disguise his Ritual- 
istic proclivities, but on more than one occasion voted with 
the professed supporters of the Ritualistic movement 
against Mr. Disraeli and other members of the Cabinet 
In the present Puritanic or anti-Romish temper of the 
House and of the country, these votes would be almost 
sufficient to pre>fent Mr. Hardy from taking the place of 
leader if, owing to Mr. Disraeli's absence, the post should 
be unfortunately vacant " * 

The Right Honorable Gathome Hardy is the son of 
John Hardy, Esq., formerly M. P. for Bradford. He was 
bom at* Bradford, Oct i, 1814 ; was educated at Shrews- 
bury School, and at Oriel College, Oxford ; in 1856, en- 
tered Parliament as Member for Leominster, and in 1865, 
was elected over Mr. Gladstone, to represent the University 
of Oxford. In 1858, he became Under-Secretary for the 
Home Depaftment, during Lord Derby's second adminis- 
tration, and in -1866, was President of the Poor Law 
Board, under Lord Derby's third administration, and in 
May, 1867, became Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, remaining in that position till December, 1868. 
He is now (1875) War Secretary under Mr. Disraeli. 

"Should Mr. Hardy never again take office — not a 
likely supposition" — says Wemyss Reid, writing in 1872, 
*'he will undoubtedly live in the grateful remembrance of 

^ ♦ " Nationr Jan. 28, 1875. 
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Ills coiintrvmcn as iho l)cst Home Secretary whom this 
^ciic'ialiini Ims seen. And to be even a jassably good 
Homo SoiTit.irv, not to fail cgregiuusly in that office, 
, which Mr. Ilanly tilU'd with such marked success, is a feat 
. of no nrilinary kind. For the Home Secretary has per- 
haps ni«»re ihnUiiltics to encounter in the performance of 
his ihiiics than anv other Minister of the Crown. Of the 
importance of his post we need say Httle. He is first of 
the five Sccrctiries of State, taking precedence even of the 
statesman to whom are intrusted our relations with foreign 
countries. Virtually he is the ruler of Great Britain ; he 
.stands as the representiitive alike of the Crown and of Par- 
liament in its dealings with the English people. He holds 
in his hands the prerogative of mercy in the case of every 
criminal ctMidcmned in a court of justice, from the child 
sentenced to he birched, to the assassin doomed to lose his 
life. Ho is hold responsible by the popular voice "for every 
one of the failures anil indiscretions of every one of the 
magistrates and judges of the land. He has to maintain 
order throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain; 
to advise when the civil forces shall be supplemented and 
assisted by the military ; and to be answeratle for all that 
the troops employed under such circumstances may do. 
And ill addition to all his other duties, he is made the 
chief constable of the capital, and has to be ready in his 
l)laco in Parliament to answer the complaints of any quer- 
uU)us nobody who has found a member wilHng to lay his 
imaginary grievances at the hands of some metropolitan 
policeman before that assembly. 

'* Under any circumstances the accumulation of such 
functions and responsibilities upon a single individual 
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must entail a tremendous strain upon the person who is 
thus honored ; but how great must that strain be in Kng 
land, where, with unlimited labors, and almost unlimited 
responsibility, the power of the Minister is strictly circum- 
scribed, and he is often unable to act, not because he does 
not know how to act, but because the only way open to 
him is a way upon which ojir Constitution declares he 
shall not enter I 

'* We need not wonder that the Home Secretary is pop- 
ularly recognized as the Minister who is always in the 
wrong, and that no inconsiderable portion of that terrible 
half-hour in which the Government is submitted to the 
' torture by question ' i§ daily devoted to the popular ex- 
position of his countless blunders. For * blunders' he is 
always committing in the eyes of somebody, and until falli- 
ble man has discovered the art of satisfying everybody, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department will continue 
to be what he now is — the be^abused man in England. 
Every time he remits a sentence of death, the gentlemen 
who believe that we are 'going to the dogs,' and encour- 
aging murder by the tender-hearted manner in which we 
administer the laws, will regard him in the light of a per- 
sonal enemy, if indeed they do not look upon him as the 
actual accomplice of assassins ; and every time he turns a 
deaf ear to a petition for mercy, and leaves the law to take 
Its own course, he is reminded by well-meaning philanthro- 
pists of the sanctity* of human life, and is even asked by 
pertinacious religious journals of the Pecksniffian creed, 
how he expects to * answer ' for those misdeeds of his, 
when he, too, shall have to give an account of the things 
done in the body. 
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** And \vh;U happens in the case of convicted murderers 
!Kip|)cns constantly in thousands of less noticeable instances. 
Does some eccentric justice of the peace in Glamorganshire 
or Cumberland give a decision which is either bad in law, 
unnecessarily cruel, or f<x)lishly lenient, the Home Sec- 
rctarv has instiintlv to choose between the alternative of 
Upholding the sentence anj being abused as the ally and 
cliampion of ciiartered wrong, and of reversing the de- 
cision and being charged with blindness to the difficulties 
of th«)se upon whom the administration of the law in re- 
mote quarters of the country depends. Truly, though his 
post is almost imperial in its importance and responsibility, 
it is, so far as personal comfort is concerned, the least 
desirable of all the great offices of the state. 

* ' But to Mr. Hardy belongs the credit of having' filled 
this office in such a manner as almost to stifle complaint, 
anil that, too, at a most difficult period in our social history. 
We do not write as party ,i|oIiticians, and we are not afraid 
that we shall be challenged in our assertion that the Home 
Government of England was never managed with more 
tact, dignity, and discretion than during the time that Mr. 
I lardy was at the head of the office in Whitehall. 

** Before he assumed the Home Secretaryship he had 
shown his abilities as an administrator by the manner in 
which he had presided over the Poor Law Board, at a time 
when the condition of the poor, and especially of the sick 
poor in the metropolis, was attracting unusual attention. 
Those who know anything of the work of the Poor Law 
Board, now merged in the Local Government Board, know 
that the President has a task which is only one degree less 
disagreeable than that devolving upon the Home Secretary. 
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"Nothing can well be more difficult than to deal with 
the thousands of Unions and Boards of Guardians 
throuijhout the kingdom, in each one of which some dif- 
ferent type of local prejudice is developed. And when, in 
addition to these difficulties, there is that of satisfying a 
suddenly aroused public feeling, shocked by revelations 
which we would fain believe exaggerated, of the condition 
of the poor amongst us, the post of President of the Poor 
Law Board becomes an exceptionally difficult one. 

"It was at such a crisis as this that Mr. Hardy took 
office at the head of the Poor Law Board. He was com- 
pelled, at a time in every way unfavorable for such an un- 
dertaking, to proceed to prompt measures for the reform 
of the many evils of our workhouse hospitals ; and he at 
once showed how little he had of the official element 
which is best described as ' redtapeism, ' and how fully 
alive he was to the necessities of the case, by the manner 
in which he proceeded. He swept away with a strong 
hand — ^and ddspite opposition and abuse, coming as usual 
from both sides — many of the worst evils of the existing 
system, and laid a broad and sure foundation for a state of 
things more creditable to us as a nation. * * * 

"It is, however, as a political speaker that he has won 
his laurels in the House of Commons. We have given 
him full credit for his impartiality when in office, but in the 
House of Commons he is the most ardent of partisans. It 
was the staunch conservatism of which he is the exponent 
— the real * old-fashioned ' conservatism, which has only 
been modified as far as was necessary to meet the 
inevitable .changes of the times, and of public feeling — 
that gained for Mr. Hardy the great honor of being 
12* 
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chf>scn member f<>r the University of Oxford in place of 
Mr. (iladstone. 

*'IIorc at least was a man upon whose consistency in 
C'onsi.Tvatism full reliance might be placed — a man who 
couM never he found making terms with Mr. Miall, or in- 
dulging in philosophic s{XK:ulations with respect to the 
tenure of land or the rights of property 1 No hair- 
splitting casuistry, no political or intellectual restlessness, 
need be feared from Mr. Hardy. A man of good common 
sense and shrewdness, and with that thorough practical En- 
glish nature which has so much to do in securing for its 
owner success in life, he was unquestionably admirably 
fitted to Ixjcome the champion and leader of the country 
gentleman. His views upon some points may be harsh 
and narrow, but they are essentially the views which the 
country gentleman holds almost as a part of his religion, 
and in his faithful allegiance to Mr. Disraeli Mr. Hardy 
expresses the country gentleman's fidelity as well as his 
own. 

'* By the country gentlemen, indeed, he is regarded with 
a confidence which is almost enthusiastic, and more than 
once the world has had occasion to note that he has spoken 
in the House of Commons almost directly in their name 
and as their representative. Few persons can doubt that 
he is destined ultimately to succeed the chief whose feith- 
ful lieutenant he has so long been, and by whose side he 
has labored, since he sat in Parliament, with unbroken 
fidelity. 

**As a debater Mr. Hardy holds a high place in the 
House. If he docs not stiind in the first rank of orators, 
he is but little beneath it, and he has shown that he is able 
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to cope successfully even with such consummate masters of 
Parliamentary eloquence as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. 
He speaks with a freedom and vigor that gives those who 
hear him a strong sense of his powers ; he has a full com- 
mand of expressive and suitable words ; and at times, 
when under the influence of strong emotion, he can move 
his audience by the utterance of passages of true and lolly 
eloquence. But apart from their freshness and their vigor, 
one of the great charms of his speeches is their evident 
genuineness. That Mr. Hardy always speaks with a sin- 
cerity which is not to be called in question, no one who 
has heard him can doubt In his very manner, in the 
very tones of his voice — full, free, and unreser\-ed — there 
is something that bears witness to his sincerity, and to the 
earnestness of his convictions. "* 

* Cabinet Portraits," pp. 49, 54* 
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" Never in his Parliamentary career has either Mr. Disraeli or Mr. 
Gladstone exceeded himself in the vigorous ability displayed by each 
during the last session ; but, nevertheless, the facts remain that the 
one is in his sixty-ninth year, and the other in his sixty-fifth. Few 
unaccomplished facts are more certain than* that Mr. Disraeli is now 
holding his last Premiership, and that with his next lease of power 
the final chapterof Mr. Gladstone's life as an English Prime Minister 
will be closed. Who is to take up the wand of power when it falls 
from the hands of these potent magicians ? 

" Looking first in search of answer along the Liberal benches 
we see six men whose prominence in debate suggests that amongst 
them is to be found the successor to Mr. Gladstone. Their names 
are the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Forster, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Childers, and last, though, in the opinion of one person, not 
least, Sir W. Harcourt. The first five have, with more or less of- 
ficiousness-=-less almost exclusively referring to the Marquis of 
Hartington — presented themselves to the House under circumstances 
which suggested to Mr. Lowther the happy description of them col- 
lectively as * the Commissioners for executing the office of Leader 
of the Opposition.' It was curious to note early in the Session in 
what regular rotation Mr. Lowe, Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. 
Childers assumed the functions of the absent Leader. Sometimes 
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the change was cflcctcd on alternate nights ; sometimes the liCad- 
er^Yli{} was invcste<l in one man for three successive nights. But the 
variation wns inevitable, and Mr Disraeli was doubtless sincere in 
his expression of satisfaction during the debate on the Scotch Churcii 
Patronage Bill, when noting Mr. Ciladstone's return, and seeing a 
prospect of the end of this condition of bewildering uncertainty. 
Tiie phenomenon was not, however, without its special value, as af- 
fording an op|>ortunity of observing the candidates engaged in a 
soit of rehearsal." • 

^ ** Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 2$^ 
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entertainment, dur:r,r v..* V » ^.' * ' 
came that on M r. Gla.-! ^ v,r^* ^ - *,r. -- r.i i v- • - ■ *- ■ - " 
ary 'Liberals had ae'.ect.*::: :l'^t }/*■", v • v' ■'--:'/.'' - 
leader in the Hoai« '/ Ovr.', r. -r '; - - */ ^ . .^/ . *',*/'.»./ 
incident, and becarr.e i ^'. :;;-.: vw v.: .** >hi., / '/;'.* 
liament in Amerlcar. ♦r/^is^, ' ".x v •* v." '-..•..' ' ^. 
sample of the wisdom Triv. V,...'>. v.*, * ''.• ' '-'^f - ■■ '/ '^'^ 
femily is governed ? W* ov-^'i ir^-:,/ '.^ >^; v/,v, »r^;:v« >»t 
Washington." 

The news, however, prov^'i m*^ ''Tui ^r^/y/i '/f t^'^J 
Marquis of Hartington was m2.de hi a perfectly ^Jcm^xiaUc 
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Tn;m!VT, ]»y .1 rc^iiljir (;ni( iis of [Jbcnil Mcnnbcrs ofParlia- 
TiM'iit, willi Jnliii r»ii^Hit (or ch;nrni:in. It was just like a 
I)«iiio( iMtir or k'-i)iil)li( iiii caticns in Washington, and the 
ImsI man for th*: pl.icc was s<'lr(:tr(l, witlioiit any roppird 
bcin^ had to Ills rank or liiinily rnnncr tions. Jitit it has 
\u'i'\\ said ihat tlir uv.w paiii.inirntary hvadrr is a man of 
lh(; fir^t r.ink hut of second ( Ia';s ahility, which only j)rovcs 
that his party has rui man (A' first. < lass ahility to act in the 
(Mncr^^mr y. It i^ a very rf-markahh: circnnistanco, how- 
ever, and whi( h shows how lillh: ( han;^r: has h<^on cfFcctwl 
in th(: ruling (laws of ^Ircat I'ritain dnrin;^ the past throe 
linndnij yrars, that the M ir(piis of I lartinj^ton, the leader 
of the Lihcr.ils in lh<^ IIons(! of (Commons, and Karl (iran- 
vilh", \\\('. lalxfal hadrr in the Ilonso of Peers, are near 
rrlaliv<--^, and df;;( mdants from that lahoral anc<^stor, Wil- 
liam ( avriidish, who was ap|)ointerl l»y Henry the Kighth 
to take iIk' snrn-ndr'is nf n-Ii;.;ions (vstahlishmcnts when he 
(h-spoiird tlHt^'hnn h, and I'Minded the ^n-at families by the 
l»r'str»wal of llw. ( onfisf at<-(I propftrty, whose descendants 
have ]u('u the virtual rnh-rs r»f Kn'^land np to the present 
time. The anrrst.or of the Mar(jnis of Ilartin^ton kncW 
Iiow to take ^^ood (are of himself; and the I)uke of Dcv- 
onshin-, his drs( cndant, hcsidcvs being the wealthiest of 
Kiijdi^h nobles, is also the jiatron (;f forly-five church liv- 
jn?:s. ^ 

"I doidit,'' says Justin M(('arthy, ** whether an Ameri- 
can p';idrr(an have any a((urat(! idea, unless he has spe- 
cially studied the mutter, and wat( hed its practical o[)cra- 
tion in l''a]<.;Iand, of the manner in which the inllucncc of 
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laif- J^eafF makef- iisel:' ftii: tnri-^iurr. the noiitioa \U. ;-»." 
GTcai lirrcLiL. AincTirjiTt> oft ox n.iv; si">Tn:- kin*! r»:' n «ii.-^r. 
JhTT tut anstocran- iroven. ;iu c;mn:n tiirroih ^v,\ k]c< 
pTCiiziLln. Tr:n tit-, niiri- nan;; o: iTnncTioi7> <*'^^.^^^<m 
Tiit^Tf ir uommr ■:•;' uk i^mv. :i: Toai-.n. Th;- H.^^^■ ,^: 
L:*Tdf li iL- L pitict o:' p';»:iiic:a'. mar-nmrn . aln-jt^?;: m^N-.v-^'-::} 
th* — 2f neariv xis iiossihir harmiess. No Fnclish IVoj. 

icirirr and dire::: innucncx- of Mr. OiUtistono, Mr. l^i^?- 
iL or Mr. Biiirhi, There arc vor\ tow Poo is. in<U\\i, 
abom wiicise poiitical utierancos anyhoih in the Ot^nnln" 
atres three straws. Eui. on iho othor hand, tho tnvliiion:^! 
prestige of the Peers, the tac.il, timt^honv^rovi. croi^on^llv 
conceded doctrine that a Peer has iin>i ripht h^ ovorxiliinjs: 
— the mediaeval superstition tolexatod lartroly in onr own 
time, which allows a son of divinin* to hod.co a Pivr <k\\ 
this has an indirect, immense, porvadinp:, alm^v^t nnivoixU 
influence in the practical working of Kn>»lish |v>li(i\'s. 
The Peeis have, in fact, a political dre^it tiu Sii^uy^ in V'nij: 
land. They have first taste of even* privikyo, fuNt r)\oi\y 
of every appointment Political office is thoir |>;^v(nt\\ 
where they are pri\'ileged to fecii at will. Thoro doos not 
now exist a man in England likely to reooivo ]\ij;:h oOi\t\ 
who would be bold enough to suggest tlio fortning t>r \ 
Cabinet without Peers in it, even though thtMx* wtMi* no 
Peers to be had who possessed the slightost <|u;\ii(iiiHion 
for any ministerial position. The Peers must h;UM' w mm 
tain number of places, because they are Poors. I'hr I lotmn 
of Commons swarms with the sons and no|)h«'w«i i»r l*«M'iq. 
The household appointments, the nilnistcrial ofllu-q. ih»» 
good places in the army and the church arc* thi'ifq whiii 
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tlicy choose — and llicy '^crmraMy do choose — to have them. 
'l'\i(t son of a Pt:(rr, if in the House of Commons, may be 
riistjd at one step from liis place in the back benches to a 
seat in the Cabinet, simjjly because of his rank. When 
Karl Russell, tw«; or tiiree years a;^o, raised Mr. Goschen, 
one of the representatives o( tlie city of Lr^ndon, and a 
partner in a j^reat London bankinff-house, to a place in the 
Cabinet, the whole country wondered: a very few, who were 
not fri;^htened out of their propriety, admired; gome 
thou^^ht the world must be comin;^ to an end. But when 
the Manpiis of Hartin^^ton was suddenly picked out of 
W«;st Knd dissipation and made War Secretary, nobody ex- 
I^ressed the I'rast wr^nder, for he was the heir of tlie House 
of Devon sIj ire. Indeed, it was perfectly notorious that tlie 
youn;^; Manjuis was ])resenled to office, in the first instance, 
because it was hoped by his friends that official duties 
might wean him from the follies and frivolities of a more 
than ordinarily hee(iiess youth.''* 

The Right Honorable Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
Marquis of Hartington, is the eldest son of the seventh 
Duke of I Devonshire, his mother being Lady Blanche 
Oeorgiana, daughter of the T-arl of Carlisle. The title of 
Marquis is only a courtesy title, borne by him as heir of a 
J Juke. He was born July 23, 1833 ; was educated at 
Trinity CJollege, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
li.A. in 1852, and that of M.A. in 1854. He was first 
chosen to Parliament for North Lancashire in 1857; and 
was afterward defeated by that constituency and returned 
for the Radnor borough, the previously returned member 
retiring to make room for him. In 1863 he was for a 

* " M«j'ierii J readers," by Justin McCarthy, p. 1 3. 
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month a Lord of the Admiralty, and then for three years 
Under Secretary of State for War. In 1866 he became 
Secretary of State for War, and also Privy Councilor ; in 
1868 Post-Master General (under Mr. Gladstone), and 
in 1870, Secretary of State for Ireland. He retired from 
office with Mr. Gladstone in 1874. He is unmarried. 

The Parliamentary critic of the Gentleman's Magazine^ speak- 
ing of the earlier ministerial career of this gentleman, says: 

"The Marquis of Hartington had none of the super- 
:nlious manner, of Mr. Ayrton, but, equally with a col- 
league in whose companionship he must have joyed, his 
lordship possessed the art of making his audience thor- 
oughly understand that, what with their questions, their 
Dbjections, and their suggestions, they were decidedly ob- 
noxious and altogether unnecessary people, and that if 
liey would just leave the affairs of the department in the 
lands of him who, however unwillingly, addressed them, 
t would be a great deal better for the country. For the 
leir to a dukedom and revenues untold, the Marquis of 
Partington was a most exemplary Member of Parliament, 
)eing constantly in his place in the House, and invariably 
It hand when the division bell rang, just as if he were a 
Taper or a Tadpole, or even a Right Hqn. Nicholas Rigby. 
But he never spoke unless he were absolutely obliged, and 
hen said as little as possible. There was a surliness about 
lis manner that did not make him an attractive speaker ; 
mt then, as I have said, he is the eldest son of a duke, and 
m the whole was acceptable to the House of Commons, 
ind even partially awed the Irish members." * 

•'Throughout his career he has never said a striking thing 

* " Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 97. 
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and ncv(T done a l)«»l(l one, following steadily the beaten 
p.ith of olluial life, doing thoroughly, intelligently, and 
well ilic thing that lay to his hand. As a speaker he barely 
siucrcdeil in commanding the attention of the House when 
hisotVKial position made his words momentous, and out 
of ollicc he has, perforce, grown accustomed to speak be- 
fore a beggarly array of emi)ty benches. He invariably 
takes a common sense view of the question under discussion, 
but he never succeeds in making common sense attractive. 
He is one of those men with resixjct to whom it is, in the 
interest of a large numl)er of our fellow-creatures, a mat- 
ter of regret that he should have chanced to arrogate the 
rare i)osition in life of a Duke's heir, for he was sure to 
have earned a comfortable living had he been bom in cir- 
cumsUmces that would have thrown him entirely on his 
own resources. In brief, the Marquis of Hartington is a 
hard-working, conscientious, stolid man, wearing all the 
polish he is ca[)able of receiving from high education and 
social intercourse, but withal somewhat surly in manner, 
greatly imi)ressed with the vast gulf that is fixed between a 
Manjuis and a man to the despite of the lattec» innocent 
of the slightest spark of humor, guiltless of gracefulness 
()[ diction, and free from the foibles of fanciful thought" * 

Mr. Wemyss Reid thus describes the personal appear- 
ance of the new Liberal leader : 

** What does the spectator who looks at the Treasury 
Bench, whilst the House is sitting, see when his eye rests 
upon the Marquis of Hartington ? He sees a rather good- 
looking man, of tall stature. He is quite young yet — &r 



*'*Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 252. 
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younger than any of his colleagues* But the handsome 
fece has a worn, listless look that adds ten years to his ap- 
parent age. The eyes are downcast, the mustache droops 
heavily over the full and loosely-molded lips ; the man 
himself has the air of one who is hopelessly bored with the 
business of the State which is going on around him, and 
in which it is his lot to be so prominent an actor. And 
when my Lord Hartington rises to speak, the impression 
which he produces upon his hearers is hardly more favor- 
able than that produced by his personal appearance. The 
tall young gentleman, to whom some awkward question has 
been put by a pertinacious Irish Member Wke the redoubt- 
able Mr. Maguire, languidly gathers himself together when 
his tormentor has ceased, languidly rises from his seat, and 
languidly adjusts himself in a lounging attitude against the 
table of the House. 

"It is apparently more than this young nobleman of 
six-and-thirty years can do to support himself for half-a- 
dozen minutes without the aid of some substantial piece of 
furniture. When he has satisfactorily posed himself in 
this manner, the long white hand is seen to play for a 
moment listlessly with the thick brown beard, as though 
my Lord Marquis kept his ideas hidden somewhere in that 
appendage to his handsome face, and then a thick, guttural 
stream of words begins to pour forth from the. lips, which 
are hardly opened in order to emit the sound. Listening 
attentively to the lazy drawl which seems to trickle down 
the speaker's beard, you get some faint idea that an answer 
is being given to the question that has just been put ; but 
you must be particularly quick of hearing in order to 
understand that answer. Possibly it is not during the 
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question-hour at all tliat the Marquis has risen. He may 
h.ivc been callcci u]M)n for an exposition of some great 
Stale question, at a time when that question is attracting 
the earnest attention of Parliament But there is no dif- 
ference in tlie speaker's manner. There is the same in- 
d(jlent Ki^'ice in the slouching attitude he adopts ; the same 
im{>erturl)able seIf-{K;ssession in the manner in which he 
strokes and [xits the thick brown beard ; the same cool 
indifference to ever\'l)ody and everything in the tone in 
which he drawls out his slip-shod sentences. 

**Thc ner\'ous man trembles as he listens to the Marqais 
of Ilartington wiiilst he is speaking. At every moment it 
seems that the stuttering, stammering, halting flow of 
words will come to a final stop ; and that the grievoasly 
ovcr-tixcd physical powers of the speaker will collapse al- 
together. But let no unaccustomed listener labor under 
any such apj)rehcnsion. It is true that it is but 'a lum- 
bering wain ' of speech which Lord Hartington drives, but 
it is at any rate a sure one. The Marquis has fax too keen 
a sense of the ridiculous to do anything so absurd as break 
down. lie has, moreover, far too haughty a contempt for 
his audience to care to conceal from them his inability to 
construct smooth and flowing sentences to express his 
ideas. He can think on his legs ; and though his 
tlioup;hts may not be very brilliant, such as they are 
he feels no hesitition about presenting them, in all their 
baldness and incoherency, to the first political assem- 
blage in the world. But then, has he not taken the 
measure of that assemblage, as of everything else under 
the sun? lias he not discovered that here, as well as 
elsewhere, ninctecn-twentieths of the people arc very ordi- 
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naiy persons, who have a profound respect for a duke's 
son, and who are by no means quick to discern or resent 
his defects ? 

"The cynicism which is one of his characteristics is by 
no means assumed ; it is but the natural expression of the 
feelings of one who has tasted most pleasures, and made 
acquaintance with most men under the sun, and who finds 
pleasure and work, and fame and power, alike a weariness 
to the flesh and a ' vain vanity ' to the spirit Why should 
he then trouble himself to show the people who have not 
tasted of the fruit of the tree of knowledge that he pos- 
sesses any of the qualities which they are accustomed to 
esteem ? He need not display those qualities, he need not 
have them, in order to gain everything that it is possible 
for the most gifted of men to gain. Without showing 
either remarkable ability or remarkable industry, he finds 
himself not only a Member of Parliament, but a Cabinet 
Minister and the head of a great State department. * 

"Of so much importance do some men consider his 
presence in the House of Commons, that when he is 
defeated in fair fight in North Lancashire, one Mr. Green 
Price, member for the Radnor, burghs, straightway com- 
mits political suicide in order to make way for him, and 
performs this tremendous act of self sacrifice without hope 
of reward, and without, as he takes care to declare, having 
any personal knowledge of the Marquis. 

"All other honors, moreover, which are the highest and 
exceptional rewards of great genius and great services, are 
his by right of birth. He has but to stretch out his hands 

* [Written in 1870.] 
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in itr-li r !•. L'M-p tlnin. N;iy, at lliis vcn* moment, many 
:; -liri-\N>l |i'»!iti<.(l ]iri>{ili«'r woiihl lie ready t') IniLk the Mar- 
«]iii- nl II ir!iiiL"'>ii j.ir llii- prfiuir-rsliip ilsirlf. Much more 
ijiii:Ki-ly (liiii:.'> 1j.i\«- (imm'' to |u^s than tliat tliis languid 
\ouii.: III. I II simuM li<- (alli.d to tlir helm of afl'airs, the vir- 
tu. i! rul'-rOiip of till' iSritJNh Kiiipire. 

**('an \v«- woiiiKt, whrii we rememl)cr all these things, 
tli.it thf Manpiis of IIaaiii;;lon, though he has been 
:i ( .iliiiiri Minister in two administrations, should never 
ii.iMr ^hown the ( apat ily which mi^ht reasonably be looked 
liif ivrii in a subordinate inemlM.T <.»f a government? Let 
Us \\i*\ be too liaid upon the Manjuis. Few men would 
bi- :il)Ir to psist th<' tiinplatioiis of such a positicm as that 
ulii'. )i In- oiiu]iii-s, aii'l it is something to see the heir of 
ihi' i)uk«' td' Di'vtinshire submitting to the drudgery 
t>t laii' siiiiiiu's in the Jlouse of (-ominons, to the annoy- 
niH I- ol li.iviiii:^ to answer the absurd and impertinent ques- 
tions of *ta«!<,' and to the weaiing routine of offjcc work. 
1 1 wi.uM br too iniuh -would it not? — to expect such 
n man, in a'ldition to in ikin;; tliese sacrifices for the sake 
• if Uic ptil»lie siTvi( (*, to coiidi'seend to increase the debt 
f»r ur.ititud'r ow<(l to liini by his country, by giving proof 
MuT h'' w.is not alt' »;;«'! Iht destitute of the abilitv without 
wliicli .1 III. in <.! till- iniddl<j-( lass could never have climbed 
b' vnU'l :\u I'lul ■: S( ( nt.nysljij) or a Junior Lordship of 
1 !i<- 1 I' I- my. 

" \Vi- .IP n >t wiihotil a flint idea that this ability is not 
xN.iiitiii:' in i!i" luir nf ih.- ^n-.U house of (.'avendish. It 
(Mf.iiniy •iiL'lit to 1)1 tlnii* if ^n-nius be hereditiiry, ft»r 
J. old II iMin^'fon i^* tin- son of one of the ablest men and 
i)jo>.t a(( o!]i])liN|)i<] sJiol.irs of his tlAy ; and he had the 
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great advantage, during the years of his nonage at Holkar 
Hall, of being under the direct tuition of his father. But 
if he does possess great ability, the young nobleman has 
achieved a remarkable success in his endeavors to hide it 
from the vulgar gaze. 

"Flatterers will, of course, be ready to assure the pub- 
lic that the Marquis of Hartington is an administrator of 
tried skill, and that he possesses that statesmanlike 
capacity, that breadth of view, that soundness of judg- 
ment, without which no one can. hope to succeed in 
the battle of life. And we must not accuse these men of 
deliberate lying. There is a form of that peculiar disease 
called color-blindness, which renders many persons, acute 
enough in every other respect, quite unable to see the 
blemishes and imperfections in the character of any one so 
lofty in station as the heir to a dukedom. The glamour of 
great rank surrounds the Marquis of Hartington, and 
nothing is more astonishing than the influence which that 
glamour has upon the viorld at large. 

**To this nobleman have been intrusted in succession 
the duties involved in the charge of the War Office, 
of the Post Office, and of Irish Affairs. His present 
position * appeaia to us to be that for which he is best 
fitted. He has some knowledge of Irelan'i. acquired by the 
actual possession of property' in the island ; he has the 
courage and self-control which are ab5oIut'::ly nf-jAf-A br 
anv man who is brought much in c jnuct with \r.\:i rx/i- 
ticians ; and his persona! ini-:i<:n^'=:nce rr.il-:':-, h!rr. v;:y 
careless about the assauiis :: -?.;.,:; an \ :'•/-':•. .S':c:;Vi.ry ;* 

'3 
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C(Mist:inlly exposed. As Postmaster-General he \4*as, of 
courstj, liitle innre tlian a cipher; and 33 Secretary for 
War ho inii^lit n«»t be worse, but he was certainly not bet- 
ter tlian his predecessors. 

" .\iul yet it is impossible to deny that Lord Hartington 
has at least one great merit He does not blunder. He 
may never do anything brilliantly ; may never display 
a spark of original genius of any kind ; but he is at least 
free alike from the awk\vardncss which generally dis- 
tinguishes [)lebcian mediocrity, and from the rash impetu- 
osity which is frequently allied to more brilliant talents."* 
* It was n(Ucd as a promising circumstance that the first 
siK'ech made in the House of Commons by the new 
leader was to deprecate the recognition of the new 
King (jf Spain. The Marquis of Hartington "expressed 
the hope- that Her Majesty would not recognize any gov- 
ernment which did not meet the approbation of the 
Spanish people, which was a most liberal recognition 
of popular sovereignty for the .heir of a dukedom to make." 
A good political observer furthermore declares that popular 
opinion in England points to something like a revival of 
the old Whig party policy, under Lord Granville in 
the House of Lords and Lord Hartington in the House 
of ('ommons. **The political history of the last forty 
years, if it is to repeat itself, points at something of 
the kind. After the old Reform Act a strong Radi- 
cal government, which did great things, was followed 
in 1 84 1 by a strong Tory government like the present 
That was followed by a political lull under the man- 



♦ "Cabinet Portraits," p. 93. 
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agement of the Whigs. Then came the new Reform Act, 
the late Radical government which did great things, and a 
strong Toiy government which is now in power and likely 
to remain. If in the ordinary cycle of events we are 
to have a political lull under Whig management or 
its modern equivalent, we cannot have better managers 
than Lord Granville and Lord Hartington." * 

* New York N'otum, Feb. 11, 1875 (London correspondence). 
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|IIREK years ago," wrote an English critic, in 
1872, **lhe position of no man in the House of 
Commons was more enviable than that of Mr. 
Forster, Vice-President of the Council, and at that time 
still shut out of the sacred pale of the Cabinet Writing 
of him at that date it fell to our lot to say that, 'There is 
no one amrmgst the junior members of the present Admin- 
istration whose future is likely to surpass that which appears 
to lie before him. He has made for himself a most envia- 
ble position in Parliament, where he has succeeded in gain- 
ing not only the confidence of the leaders of his own party, 
but the esteem and respect of all his opponents. 

** *A staunch Liberal, a member of one of the most 
advanced, if not oi the most advanced section of the Radi- 
cal party, and a man whose unflinching devotion to his 
own principles docs not re(iuirc to be tested, he is never- 
theless sin;;iil:irly poj)ular amongst the Conservatives gen- 
erally, and there is unquestionably no man now sitting on 
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the Treasury Bench who can command so favorable a hear^ 
ing for any measure he has to propose from both sitlcs of 
the House, as the right honorable gentleman whose Rabe- 
laisian fece forms one of the features of that post of honor. 

"'We may go further than this, and say that at the 
present moment, after Mr. .Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Lowe, there does not seem to be any one on the Lib- 
eral side of the House who would be likely a few years 
hence to compete with Mr. Forster for the possession of 
the highest post in the Administration. It is no exagger- 
ation — it. is rather the carefully-formed opinion of the ablest 
critics — that the Member for Bradford is more likely than 
any other of those who are his compeers in parliamentary 
standing to attain the crowning honor of the Premiership. 
In short, Mr. Forster may be described as the most rising 
man in his party.'"* 

* * Whether he will ever now be the Liberal leader is pos- 
sibly open to doubt. To us it seems, however, that no 
other member of his party can hope to compete with him 
successfully. Compared with most of the men who might 
compete with him, he has on his side the crowning advan- 
tages of comparative youth and of popularity. He is still 
in the very prime of life, and he has succeeded in winning 
for himself a foremost place in the esteem and confidence 
of nearly all parties in the House of Commons. Under 
these circumstances we are inclined to think that men are 
not rash who express their belief that, if he is spared, the 
right hon. gentleman who now represents Bradford in the 
House of Commons will become Prime Minister of Eng- 

* " Cabinet Portraits," p. 232; 
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liind. There is most assuredly no one in his own rank in 
Parliament wliose clianees (if obtaining that distinction 
would be preferred to liis. Much, of course, depends upon 
himself; but, judfi^ing by the past, we see no reas<m why 
in that future day, when those who are now at the head of 
affairs have (lej)arte(l, Mr. Forster should not appear lus the 
leader of the new generation, and enter upon a far higlier 
career of stitesnianship than any whicli he has yet at- 
tempted."* 

Mr. Korster has a claim on American regard in view of 
liis i)arent;ige. as well as for himself. He is the son of that 
William Forster of whom Whittier wrote : — 

*' The years arc many since his hand 
Was laid upon my head. 
Too weak and youny; to understand 
The serious words he said. 

"Yet often now ihe j;ood man's look 
JJeforc nie seems to swim. 
As if some inward feeling took 
The outward t;uise of him." 

In a note to this poem, the author thus sums up the 
brief history of this good man : — 

** William Forster of Norwicli, I'ngland, died in East 
Tennessee, in January, 1854, while engaged in presenting 
to tlie (jovernors of tlic States of this Union the address of 
his religious society on the evils <jf slavery. He was the 
relative and coadjutor of tiie Buxtons, Ourneys, and Frys, 
and his whole life, extending almost to threescore and ten 
years, was a j)ure and beautiful example of Christian benev* 

♦ "Cabinet Portraits," p. 242. 
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olence. He had traveled over Europe, and visited most 
of its sovereigns to plead against the slave-trade and slav- 
ery ; and had twice before made visits to this country under 
impressions of religious duty." 

The Right Honorable William Edward Forsterwas born at 
Brad pole, in Dorsetshire, July 11, 1818. His mother was 
the sister of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart. He was educa- 
ted at the Friends' School at Tottenham ; became a manu- 
facturer in Bradford ; and married, in 1850, a daughter of 
the celebrated Dr. Arnold of Rugby. In 1861, he entered 
Parliament as Member for Bradford ; was Under-Secretary 
for the colonies from November 1865, to July, 1866 ; in 
December, 1868, was made one of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and Vice-President of the Committee of the Coun- 
cil on Education, and also Privy Councilor. In 1870, he 
was the chief supporter of the new Education Bill, to 
which he ultimately gave such a form as to dissatisfy most 
of the dissenters. In 1871, he had similar charge of 
the Ballot Law. I remember well his appearance dur- 
ing a long and teasing series of debates upon amend- 
ments, in which he was constantly called upon to explain 
and defend the details of an elaborate bill, which was op- 
posed and criticised from a dozen different points of view. 
It seemed to me an ordeal such as no American public 
man can possibly be called upon to undergo, so long as 
our Cabinet Ministers have no seats in Congress. Mr. 
Forster sat on the front Ministerial bench, his elbows on his 
knees, his head between his hands, as if he needed to 
grasp that organ firmly to keep the brain from utter bewil- 
derment. Occasionally touched beyond endurance by some 
criticism from Sir William (then Vernon) Harcourt, he 
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ence that Mr. Forster owes the position he has gained in 
the political world. He is a Yorkshire mill-owner, and 
professes to be little more. 

** Nor can it be said that it is to any remarkable gift of 
eloquence that he is indebted for the high rank he has al- 
ready taken. Mr. Forster can hardly be said to be an elo- 
quent man. His speeches, though they are usually clear 
and powerful, are not adorned by any rhetorical graces, 
nor are they lightened by any play of imagination. They 
are the plain unvarnished statement of honest opinions, 
arrived at after a due weighing of all sides of the question 
upon which those opinions have had to be formed. They 
have nothing of the literary beauty attaching to Mr. ^ 

Bright's orations, nor have they the elasticity, the grace, 
and the eloquence for which Mr. Gladstone's speeches are 
remarkable. 

" Mr. Forster was, moreover, a notable man in Parlia- 
ment before he gained the opportunity of making a repu- 
tation as a statesman. Long ere he was allowed to intro- 
duce measures of his own, or to sit in the Cabinet, he had 
gained a place in the esteem of his fellow-members that 
was in every way enviable. It seems to us that it was to his 
general character and reputation, and to the marked ability 
he had shown in his criticisms on some public affairs, that 
he was indebted for this place. 

"Before he had sat many years in the House of Com- 
mons, he had succeeded in establishing for himself not 
only a reputation for ability but for fairness. It was this 
eminent fairness and impartiality which did so much to 
gain for him that popularity which he now enjoys. His 
£iimess was, however, something very different from the 

13* 
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ti»lil-M(M>ilc(l judicial attitude assumed by Lord Derby, or 
ilic vcncorinj; of suavity worn by Lord Granville. It was 
raihrr the ^oiu-rous fairness of an outspoken English gen- 
llcin.iii, win) fools the utmost confidence in the perfect 
ri,i;hio«»usnoss of his own views ui)on any and every subject, 
and who is prcjarod to maintain those views at all costs 
aj^ainst all comers, but who has at the same time a gentle- 
manly resjKJCt and even liking for honest opponents, and 
who is (juite ready to admit that, though his own views are 
the best, there may be something in the views of other 
I)coplo which doscr\'cs consideration. 

** There is, in fact, a bluff and frank good-nature in the 
manner in which Mr. Forster deals with his opponents, 
which does more to conquer them than torrents of decla- 
mation or the most ingeniously designed strategy. The 
House t)f Commons, as a whole, rejoices as much in meet- 
ini; a fair and generous opponent as any individual mem- 
ber would do, and accordingly Mr. Forster, who deals out 
to both sides of the House a courtesy, somewhat rough of 
speech, it is true, but always fairly divided between both 
parties, fmds himself one of those enviable men who are 
popular with everybody. 

*' Before he had established a position for himself at St 
Stephen's, lu)wevor, Mr. Forster held no mean place at 
Hnitlford, of which tt)wn he was one of the parliamentary 
roprosontatives. The right honorable gentleman always 
speaks with something akin to enthusiasm when he men- 
tions Bradford in the House of Commons, and Bradford 
returns the compliment by greeting him with overflowing 
enthusiasm whenever he appears in its midst for the pur- 
pose of addressing his constituents. 
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*'It seems to us that the Yorkshire borough could 
hardly have a more suitable representative than Mr. For- 
ster. The strong, sturdy common sense of the people of 
that district, their inherent love of fair play, their ambition, 
and their energy, are all fitly represented in Mr. Forster. 
It is a sight worth seeing when the right honorable gentle- 
man addresses a meeting of his fellow-townsmen in 'St. 
George's Hall, and it vividly recalls to mind the triumphs 
enjoyed by Mr. Bright whenever he makes his appearance 
in the Free Trade Hall at Manchester, or the Town Hall 
at Birmingham. It is apparent the moment Mr. Forster 
appears upon the platform that the most perfect confidence 
and mutual good-will exists between member and constit- 
uents. The latter cheer him with a heartiness which 
speaks volumes on behalf of the soundness of their Lib- 
eralism and their lungs, and the former responds to the 
greeting he thus receives by making a speech in which he 
disburdens himself to his friends with a freedom and a 
frankness which must cause him to be the envy of more 
cautious statesmen. 

'* Let it not be supposed, however, that in the frankness 
which leads Mr. Forster to tell his constituents exactly 
what he thinks about the prospects of any particular policy 
in which his party is engaged, without regard to the consid- 
eration whether his opinions are likely to encourage his 
friends or the reverse, he ever falls into the mistake of saying 
too much. On the contrary, his very openness and frankness 
save him from the traps into which more cautious men are 
apt to fall. Thus Mr. Forster has never been known to 
reveal a ministerial secret prematurely. Indeed, when he 
became a member of the Government he told his constit- 
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ui'iits, witli the utmost straightfunn'ardncss, that they must 
nut rx|M( I hi in in trll tlicm cvcnthinj^ ; that he would tell 
tli( ni ail tij.ii he cciilJ in fiirnrss, but that there were cer- 
t.iiii iM|.i. s ujH.ii whiih his toni^ue must henceforth be 
tiuil. .iiul tii.it iiuieh as lie would like to speak upon these 
topics, lie couKl not do so. 

*** His constituents, being sensible Yorkshiremen, ac- 
cepted this frank apolog>' as a compliment rather than 
otherwise, and thus it is that Mr. Forster, though a mem- 
ber of the present Administration, and holding an impor- 
tant position in it, enj<\vs the delightful privilege of talk- 
injj^ as freely as any independent member to his constituents 
upon most topics, and is allowed by them to say just as 
much or as little as he likes upon the other topics with 
wliich he is immediately concerned in his official capacity. 
His mode of securing this privilege by a frank confession 
of the disiibilities under which a member of any Govern- 
ment necess;irily labors, was a happy instance of the tact 
which has ever distinguished him throughout his public 
life."* 

■The critic of the Diii/v AtWJ, however, pronounces Mr. 
Forster to be, in the highest sense of the word — the sense 
of Lord Halifax — a political Trimmer. He says that **Mr. 
Forstcr's Ministerial career has exhibited, the more threat- 
enini2;ly because the germs of dangerous qualities are blend- 
cii in liini with great capacities and honorable aims, at 
least the first st;ige of this political decline. He is the 
chief Trimmer of modern politics. That is indeed the 
claim which in other terms is put forward on his behalf 
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to public confidence. We are told that it is his effort to 
produce measures which shall please both sides of the 
House. In other words, Mr. Forster has made the ex- 
jjeriment of trying to serve two masters ; and the result is 
what has been predicted of all such efforts. Mr. Facing- 
Both-Ways is not the model for an English statesman. 
The English Elementary Education Act was a triumph of 
political trimming. The measure was framed to pass the 
two Houses of Parliament, and as a Liberal majority was 
secured by the quarter from whence it came, by the undue 
conlidence placed in the Minister who had charge of it, 
and by the indisposition to embarrass the Government, 
Mr. Forster spent all his energies in conciliating the Con- 
servative opposition. He was bent on making the measure 
acceptable to them, and to the majority in the House of 
Lords. He trimmed the boat to the Tory side. The nav- 
igation through Parliament was dexterously performed ; 
but the vessel constructed for that purpose has scarcely 
proved seaworthy. Already it has had to put in port for re- 
pairs, and, if we may judge from the suggestions which 
have been made, nothing more is contemplated than a lit- 
tle more trimming. The same qualities were displayed, 
though not so conspicuously, in Mr. Forster's conduct of 
the Ballot Bill. 

*' It is Mr. Forster's fault as a statesman not to look be- 
yond the House of Commons, or, at most, to enlarge his 
view only to the House of Lords ; to think too much of 
the passing of a measure, and too little of what it will 
prove to be when passed. Like some barbarous tribes, 
who sacrifice to the evil spirit because they /eel that the 
benevolence of the good spirit is theirs already, Mr. For- 
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stcr has neglected his Liberal friends for his Conservati\'e 
ailvcrsiirios. The administration of the Endowed Schools 
Act l)cars traces of this design to curry favor with the Op- 
j)«)sition. The result is that, though Mr. Forster took 
olfice as one of the representatives of the Radical section 
of the LilHjral i>arty, he is now reckoned as the link between 
the (lovernment and the Conservatives. It is said that if 
he is again returned for Bradford, it will be by Tory 
votes. Members who owe their seats to Tory votes cannot 
avoid paying the debt by a more or less Tory policy. They 
take their political complexion from their constituents* as 
some animals are said to change their color with that of 
the food they eat Mr. Forster has, we hope, force of char- 
acter and strength of conviction to avoid this catastrophe ; 
but he js running great risk of it In the meantime he 
has done not a little to disintegrate his party, and to sub- 
stitute in Parliamentary contests the skirmishing of fortui- 
tous bands, gathered from this side and from that, for the 
regular and organized warfare of rival parties, that is to 
say, of opposing convictions and principles. The resent- 
ment which these tactics have created is confined to a sec- 
tion of the Liberal piirty. The distrust which they have 
inspired is far more widely spread ; and, unless it be dis- 
pelled by a different line of conduct, must affect for the 
worse Mr. Forster s political prospects and career. 

** Sydney Smith long ago pointed out that it was Lord 
Russell's misfortune, with a simple and ingenuous char- 
acter, to believe that he was endowed with a genius for 
intri!:j:uc. ]\Linv of the most serious errors of that eminent 
statesman's career are due to his own innocent conviction 
of his skill in finesse. Mr. Forster is in a similar danger 
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of sacrificing the better elements of his character to a cer- 
tain, almost sinister, faculty of Parliamentary manage- 
ment." * 

**His speech in introducing the Education measure de- 
serves to be noted as a masterpiece of clear and persuasive 
exposition. It followed but a few days after that wonder- 
ful address in which Mr. Gladstone made the intricacies of 
the Irish Land Bill as simple and intelligible as the multi- 
plication table. Most men would have shrunk nervously 
from the comparison which could not fail to be suggested 
under the circumstances between the two speeches. Mr. 
Forster was not free from the nervousness : but he, never- 
theless, gave no chance to the most invidious critics to draw 
odious comparisons between himself and Mr. Gladstone. 
Without making the slightest attempt to secure orat<^>rical 
effect, he quietly and deliberately stated to the House the 
provisions of his bill, in language which nobody could 
misunderstand. \Mien he sat doi^Ti it seemed for the mo- 
ment that he had achieved one of the greatest pxarliament- 
ary triumphs of modem times. Everj'body i**as captivated 
by his exposition of the measure, and on the one side of 
the House leading members of the Conser\*ative party, and 
on the other influential Radicals, joined in congratulating 
Mr. Forster upon the masterly manner in which he had 
^solved the great problem of the day. 

"We know that since then some of his own friends have 
seen fit to alter their opinion.*;, and that the \-iews taken bv 
a section of the Liberals wiih regard to Mr. Foi^ter** bill 
have been consideiabjv modified unjer pressure fioTn iriiL- 
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nut.. Slill this thu-a not :iltr*r \.h<: Hut tli;it in tli': first 
]]ii\:\]i( i: liis \mi\K>:v.ih wen: )i;iilrf| ;i'> th^: riiosl siicccKHfiil 
:ilt'-iii);t to scltlf: thr, rr)ii(;ttiori,il (WW'u iilly wlii< )j li:i(l (:Vf:r 
hern iii:u|f, ;iiwl tluit the s|w:f'r h in which l\ni-n: propo.Hal.s 
Wftn- sl;itf-<l w;i?! of its'ilf ;i ino<h-I o| hi< i(| :iii(l siiiiph: ex- 
po .itioii. \\r. ( i}]i(]\n U-(\ i\n: siihv-r|ii(-iit p;irli;iriK:iiliiry 
skinnishc;; on ihr r|nf-'.lion with t;i( t, tf'ni[if:r, ilikI discre- 
tion. As \nr Mr. I''oi ,1't'.s fiitiire, it ;;e{:rn • to us that the 
rnorf hi^ [ir'",cni |)o..ition is .'.tndi'd tlif rnoic hrilli;int will 
thiit fuliirr sci'iii. "* 

Mr. I'oi ;t«M visit'wl Auirrlci I:i ;t yiiir, Jind in;u|f: :iii ftx- 
t/-nH'w| lour thron;di the Uniter] .St.it/--;. In the hitter juirt 
<}\ hi.vi.it, he h.i'i :i re(r-{)li<in from the Union f«e;i^i]c 
(ihihol \«v/ V'oil;, on th'" ev'/iiini; o| \)i( f]i\\n'r r 5, 1^74. 
'Ill*- ;ifMi' .. of fh'- |ir<' .idin;; ofln er, )o;ej»h I f . < -'h'ate, 
I'".;.'|, ^ont.iinrd ;in exf '•llml /f\/////r' tA' Mr. I''or;;ter's ser- 
vi( e , to l.hi . (/iiintiyr flniin;^ the(Jivil W;ir. Some extnu:t9 
from thi.: spfveh foMow : 

" Von ;irr;il| Ion r;irriili;ir with ihf* «'v»Tif«; of tlio'ir flnya to have 
fonjoflm \]ir |i:iil wlii( li our fli ;liiijnii .lifwj joir.t tlirii took ill f;irliA' 
iii'iil :r. fin- M'-iiilir-i inr lii;wIfoi/|. It n no fl;ilfrry lo wiy that lie 
;i' t«-f| ;il A'.iy . ;i . Jtir ■.tr;j/|f;i ,j fiiz-ri'l r>l tii ; own f-oiiiitry arid of ours, 
;iii'I fl'-rii'>ii .ti;ili''l th;il tli'* rvvo ( li;ir:ir t<-r-. vvrir* nrit inf'fMrip.lti}i]<*. I 
iii;ty not, iTi hi; pr*- .rwirf-, f|''t;iil ;i|| tliaf ]u' ?;;ii<l nri'l Hid ill the line 
of ffii . jioiiry, l.t'\ twooi llii'-'' in-.i-.twr-.-.'-.niUrr. In the early part 
of IH^',;, vvlifn ;i viol»-nl j»rr .".iiri' w,v. lnoiijHil lo hrnr ii|ion his Oov- 
r'lnniriit lo ;ith-ni|>> :i JMr.-iMi rif \]ir iilorki'i'If liy wtiirh oiir navy had 
;ilif'.if|y ■.MMw';t,fiilly iriv«-^t«<I ||ir Sonlli/Tli pofl'^, hr (li'-.|intod ill tho 
I Ion ,f of ( /jniinon-. lJi»- ;ill«|yfl inrfdr icnry of fh*: Morkadr, and 
(If-Mi'iri .lr;ilr'| hy fhr v'ly f:irt . :inrl ;ii(Mirfir-nt-; whir h wrrc 1il'01l((ht 
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Co bear against it that it had been wonderfully cfTective from the be- 
ginning. He ai^ued that the strict obscr\'.ince of a genuine neu- 
trality was all that could save England from a more deplorable war 
than any other in which she could engage; a war in which, to use 
hisojyirn words, *she would have to fight for slavery and against her 
own kinsmen.* This view happily prevailed. The (lovernment de- 
clared against the proposition, and so England was saved from a 
gross injustice and America from a disaster which would have been 
irreparable. A little later in the same year, when defeat and disas- 
ter covered our arms, when Washington was in greater danger than 
Richmond, and the commercial prosperity of England was checked, 
and her great cotton mills stopped by the progress of the war, a 
bold attempt was made in Parliament to induce the British Govern- 
ment to offer mediation. He then insisted that such an oflfer would 
he unjustifiable in the position as it then stood, and would justly be 
r^arded as an affront by our Government ; that England's true in- 
terest was that the war should end as speedily as possible, and that 
such a step on her part would only imbitter and prolong it. He 
contended that slavery was the true cause of the war, and expressed 
his conviction that the war would end in its extermination, although 
he could not see exactly how that desired end would be brought 
about. It is not a little remarkable that when this prophetic hope 
was asserted on the other side of the Atlantic our own Government, 
though near in time, was not yet quite so near in puqiose to its re- 
alization. On almost the very day on which it was uttered, Presi- 
dent Lincoln sent a Message to Congress with the draft of a bill, 
the plan of which was to compensate any State which might abolish 
slavery within its limits, by issuing to it United States six per cent. 
bonds at so many dollars a head for all the slaves so freed. And it 
was not till six months afterward that the hope of history was real- 
ized by the actual publication, on the 1st of January, 1S63, of the 
proclamation that declared all slaves to be freemen thenceforth and 
forever. From the very outbreak of our troubles our friend de- 
manded of the Government a strict enforcement of its Foreign En- 
listment act, to prevent rebel cruisers from being built and equipped 
in England, and sent forth for the destruction of our commerce ; 
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.'tti'i if li<' :iii«l lii'iv- wli'i ftl<f</f| Willi tiiifi I 'jut'i liiivr litt'l lll'-jr wu)r, 
li<f ' .«»iif<-'l<-|Jl«' il.t;'^ W'fiil'l Ii:iv'' /'iiiii'l tlrt w:jy '«ill ilj/'ifi ftir oifaii, 
'I h« Ahil'iiniii^ lli'- t'liimiii^ jii<l till- ,\htuiiniiniih w«*nl'l liavr lirr^ii 
tici] f.r.l ijiilil lii<' > (I'l f// liji' v/:if I'l llif |iiil|:-.)i «i</<li«, wIlT'T iti'-y 
V/' ff Imill 'if f-<|<ii|f|fr-'l, :iii'l ill'- y/:ii il'-.'-lf WMil'f liiiVf hfcii tllfrtrliy 
hli'ii I' II' 'I iiy .ii:iiiy lii'fltliu «fi }r<:il>.. J li iM:il'li, l^'«'if wll**!! <*x)|(il I • 
lli;'^ llii- ( «</V<-lliiiH'lit I'f lii< ii',i:-.i 'I '■t\\*\\.\\\t f 111 |«l« V'lililll/ llic r%i.;i|i<r 
of II' w ' I 111-.' I*-, will' li wi'* :ilf<"i'ly |»i'/j''' li-'i, lit- ii^r-<l lltr :u|^iiiiir*iiL 
b<i < ti:ii:<' I' 1 1 Ih <ff :i ' Iniilnih aI:iI'--.iii.iii, IIi.iI J'.ii^l.iiiil r^li'iiil'l ffij 
u:-, ^Im' WimI'I If 'I'fii'- liy, :iii>l, )i'- :i'l'l«-'i, :ii> Aiii«*li':< liii'l ulway4 
<i«fii« Iiy Ih I, .lift III licit < '/iiiH-' li'iii III- (ih'l t-A^ii iii^.!;iiif rt) fif ilir 
fj'l'lily 'if 'nil f 4'r/<'iiiiii'-iil III lli:it i«-j^:ii'l llf < :i^.f «it llir /i'//.)4////i 
Ailmnul .i\it\ III' Mttury :iii'J il iii:iy ii'/l ii<' iiiiiiit''M-::iiii;.^ !'/ Iijiii fo 
^ ii'i .V l|i:il III'- ;'I'mI Aiii< II' .'11 ' lii|fliilil<|i-| uii'i ill'* t'ltiiiH'ill Alllt'li- 
f :iii iM'i'li:iiil I'/ -.vli''!!! Il' i<f<fi<'l III lli:il 'I'liiH'', :%•% JII'i-iti:Hili|^ lliK 
f:i' I ilt.ii Aiii'ij'-iii Milfj' < <■-. v/'/(il'l ii'ft I/i'mI- tli'-i) trNw iii-iiiitfliiy 

J:i7/. \\\i Irfi- 'III 7/|t|| l|:. Illl^ '"/< lull!' I 'I <l' ' llllll ll'lll'll . W** ImVc tij IkS 

'I ■ • 

III. ml' III lliiil If W.I-. i'y ii'i IIP :iii->. iil'^nr \\\ (}m'^<- cft'/il::, John 
Jiiiflil v/.i.-. :i| //:l/^. 7/if|i liiiii, : li'i'il'l' I I'l t)li<iiil'lri. 'f lif- 14/(^1 r^:*I(S 
of ill':.' fii'ii'lly MiMii' ii< ' >. y/:i^ >,iif(i' I'lit I'l i<- -.li:iin III'- ' /OVMitiirni 
fl'iiii ;iiiy <fVi 1 1 :i'l--. :f^iiii^l il:-, 'l< • Lii'-'l ii<-iil|.i|ily, :iii't \\\f.\f\-!i (JOO'J 
f :i::'«h f'l |y<-||« V'- iIimI V/<' \\\\>\ iii'«|( fll'ii'U lli:ili W* l-.li<:W, liol f^llljf 
ill l':iili:iiii<'iil, hill 111 lli'^ j'lv Mini' III, wii'l tijut tli:fl (.Miff i«/il4 lifl/f 
ill'- ',)ii' < Il li'ivlf, w:i:^ v/li'j|ly :iv' l^-.'' l'# ^inyllnii}^ v/lii' li Ini'lnl t<} \k 
l/|t :i' Il 'if fi J' ii'i .liij# ■/. illi Aiii' ii« :*. ♦ * « * 

" V,H\ I ^.li</ill'l Ik- f.il:.'- I'f lill^. >«< ' :i-.i"ll, ^m ul I' IfKII, if | ffi'l ||<il| ill 
' 'ill' |ii:-.i'/ii. <:ill ynii uM'iifj'iri l<i iiu'/fii'i loljlly <liff<'i«'iil tsUiijcri.'L^ iu 
f<;^ii<l I'f will' Il <iiit '-iiiiii'iil fti'-ii'l 1:; <-iilJll«-<l I'i (.^iuf«-fljl XWM^m 
filll'fii v/lf fi v< I Ih'' J'.ii:'lj:}li l;iii:'ii.i!/<- l>. h|i'fl-<-|i. J Ml<-uii for lliU 
wli'fl'- ^.'inl' 'I 'i'-V'/li'di I'f III'' ^i':il ' :iii:-.'- 'if <'<lii' :il i'ill. '.t\\U.f^\\\ \\i\% 
' ''iiiiiry, f-'IiK .iii'fii li.i:-. If'-t II III'- '/lit- ^'m;iI iiii'-i'->,l iiii'l«'itying ;ih'l 
ov i-Ji:"l'i7/ii»j^ :ill III** I' :-.l fi'fiii III'' 'l.iy wli'ii lli»- f'il^iiiiib Ittiufrii 
:it i'l/lit'iiilli iililll llii:-. Ii'iill , :-.ili'<- ll^. ^.U" '-.:} iii l||f liifji-^ijicr ttlllj ll|4 
hl:iii'l:if'l <ff 'iiii ii.ih«#it:il :-.lr<'ii[M|i :iiiil |fi'f^.|f(-| ii y ; hiii'f ific: <lifl<:)tr||( 
I'^M'fiir, :iii'l :><-< ti'iii>, '/f tlii% {'i<-:il J'i-|/iilfli< hil'.c iiilili. fkiu.fly lik4 

<Jii]«lir-ii III ilif :}< li'f'iU ;jr <.'ii'liii(/ lo i)i<: fi'it-liiy Willi which thijjr 
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have cherished it, we cannot, as Americans, afford to leave it out of 
the estimate of that tribute which we are paying to- night. Our 
guest was the father and the champion of that great measure, so vital 
to the welfare of England — the Elementary Education bill — which 
was introduced and carried through in the Session of 1870, having 
for its object — as its name implies — to secure elementary education 
to all the children of England. No man who pretends to be edu- 
cated ought to be unfamiliar with that long series of speeches in the 
House of Commons, by which Mr. Forster, as the member of Parlia- 
ment having that bill in 'chaise, advocated and carried it through, 
How he demonstrated that upon its speedy passage depended the 
industrial prosperity, the constitutional system, and the national 
safety of England. How, in an almost unparalleled debate of twen- 
ty-one days, he contended for its passage — answering all questions, 
settling all doubts, silencing all opposition ; so that, when at last it 
had received the royal assent, every child in England could fairly 
thank him for having secured to it at least the sure foundation of an 
education." 

Mr. Forster's speech was so interesting and important — 
as being the first elaborate statement ever made, on Ameri- 
can soil, by a leading English statesman, of the political 
relations between the two countries — that it will be given 
in full : — 

•* Mil President and Gentlemen : I have often had occasion to 
lament that want of power of expression which has accompanied me 
through life, and I have often wondered why it is I ventured to take 
part in public affairs, but I never regretted it so much as I do this 
evening. I know of no time in the history of my life, in which there 
was such an occasion for me to be eloquent, and yet, alas ! eloquent 
I cannot be. I can only say that I never was so embarrassed, I may 
say overpowered, with kindness as by the kindness of your reception 
this evening. I try to imagine that it is not to myself personally, 
and yet the eloquent and kind remarks of the President almost make 
me think that it, to some extent, is a personal welcome that you are 
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giving mc. (Applause.) And I will say that when this invitation 
was first cxtcnrlcd to me I thought that really I should not acceptj 
that it would hardly be fitting so to honor mc, but I supposed that 
I sliotdd not readily dirclinc any meeting in which the good feeling 
of Americans to Knglishmen, even though to one of her least con- 
spiciious .statesmen, would be thus evinced. I must not merely 
thank you for your great kindness, but as I am about leaving your 
shores in two days, I am ghid to be able, in tiiis meeting, to say one 
word of the great kindness with which I have been received through- 
out your great country. It was not merely courtesy to myself; that 
I should have expected, for the char<icter the Americans have for 
courtesy would have secured that I should be thus treated where I 
was known. But there are mischief-makers who, sometimes from 
recklessness anil sometimes from mnlice, try, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, to rc])resent that Ihere^s some ill-feeling between the two 
countries and between the two peoples, and, therefore, I am glad to 
take this opportunity of saying that, from Hoston to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and frrmi Niagara fo New Drleans, I never heard one mention 
of my country that an ICnglishman would not like to hear. (Ap- 
pl.iuse.) Well, sir, you have alliide<l to the facts connected with your 
great struggle, with your great rebellion. I will myself hardly allude 
to them. You have stated with great generosity your opinion that, 
as time goes on, history will ])rove both to Americans and to Eng-' 
glishmen, that you had in that great crisis more friends in our coun- 
try than perhaps at the time you supposed. I think you will find, as 
you get to know more of the actual facts, 1 think you will And what 
was really the case, that both the people and the Government of 
Kngland were your steadfast sympatliizers and friends. (Applause.) 
You stated, sir, and stated with great truth, that there were men in 
our country who could not help being your friends- in that great 
struggle ; that the Abolitionists, the old anti-slavery men, well knew 
what that struggle meant, and indeed T may say that I, as an enemy 
of slavery from the time lliat I could first read a book or listen to 
words spoken on the subject — that I should have been utterly without 
excuse if I had not the knowledge to see what was the real meaning 
of the terrible contest in which you were engaged. (Applause.) I 
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bad the knowledge that there was nerer any straggle oat of my 
coantry, I don't know that there was ever any struggle anjrwhere, in 
which I felt so intensely interested as in yoar great Civil War. 

" There never was a war cpoa which depended a greater ^take, in 
which the issae was m^re iKp^/riaat. His!'>iy, I believe, will declare 
it was the war of this ceninrf, of ihis age. What were the great re- 
suits ? What were ihe great stakes at issue ? There was the pres^rva^ 
tion of your great Union ; there "»2S the abolition of t^is terrible evil 
of slavery. What w^:a2d Lave tapp-exat/i if }oa had not kucjatt^ic i ? 
Why, your Union world have been broken up. You would }.ave 
had in America, as we hz^e in Ecrc^>£, eoontries with large it*jm4mg 
armies, combinations, oymp^jsiiior.'-, sjid di&cohie^ froctier* c>7» 
stantly, jealoosly, waiiiiug esxh *>:her, cojj?pJantly trying — aad i?*at 
is what I alwajTs endearor 10 rwuix-d ajsm in Ecg"^and— ^>:jvtiri'.2y 
trying to diag ihe iiaiivnsof Eiirope jj-to i^o-Eie c;fiki:>.k* os ^^se 
ade or the oihcr. Aid ai r£g:2jdfc fclar*Tr, tllive powtr »vt.3<f Ls.ie 
been dominast over a laige poriiMu of yo^ar iair t'yT:xi''.rr, ajad k; 5a.'.t 
wc would hare l*«i yd la/Jk in iLe prc;gr«.i of MrDiraiioii for itasjy, 
many yeaisi. iAp^Zsjii^) Wl.ii ■» oiild Li-ie i*&et) tbt leviJ-u? Tit^fe 
nercT was a wax waged fyr i gT»a.*,*:r fc-uke : tiere liever »'ai a war 
with gieaijer rcKnlii- Tbe*e rebTiilfc niay bt uaniirrtrf -up aJauvt.-*, 2« 
two wordi — sJarerr 2,"bf>liiiftr3 in ibe Vj~1'.^ Sti-ttt. ixd inr riisit 
abo&tSoiD dciMDfted 10 d!e*im:;"-jyD *-l«:3rirtr.-e — sj^d jvcr lituvL txvtri 
not oeIt frwm dbai iiAaLii, bd b&rtsc.j nx I f lDt btl^ervt, fvrtrrtr, 
(Appla:gf^ j 

•* Xo tznc wi!:; tnrrtlad vr^- jvtj tvttlrr — ^i*^ vikt «iJi rtad i»tT 
historr — tjo site csi: fast ixw t'^c i.r*: ii^d-trC * v?*r_iA*:r 't;r <n*-rt' lit of 

wooild prwcttCCi: cji»4rx'erL.uvi-. 7*utx: V t.'*: ri.'-r_i v'JLii;l J Lutw i>trfv:rt 
I caaoEke lo AaautritaL J ki^tv i» uii' ix ..Ti.>vr.fcii: vi:^ J'. iiuc i>t:*n-. 
aad bear jirtaa lit inii.*. Siii- iivv ^.'«r: tut Jtrbu^ii. : l»u', J wi it&i» 
tbai txrveliug ii. yynr fjiai'ri iiiii iiiSt'.** lut r*sL>i2:t luojt t-v^L '.iisa. 
I did -wiieaD 3 ■»•» rtadiiig tUt dt.;; ix.w^'jL,v'.i 'Mar, jKiiaitd ii*t dun iig 
Ae fanig^je — iatt> mudt iLkt ;»a,iizt mvrt 'jvxwJj/v^'S.y wtiii*. ^ \*:ttii>ja: 
jS. wxl 3 {ivuiX. v^'xar.u*:: '.ut::*: fxtr vai 1. 'jjii'. var. or itT via- 
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wliicli was waged wilh (jrealcr Hehtiuclion of life on each «id«, with 
Ijrentcr bulTeriiii;, a nl I mny suy wiili grvalvr courage, greater hero- 
t>ni, greulisr eliiluruiice. Ami wlii-ii I say tliat I doii'l sxy on one 
iii'Iu uiily, lur yuur (ullnw-cuunlryiiK.-ii <if llic Snulli showed that they 
were Aiiiericaiit, sh'iwi:il, I miifhl any, iJmt lliey want uf EiigliiA ile- 
sceiil. (Ap|ilaii:ie.; We k[i<jw ihu cijura'^ with wliidi (hey fuugbt 
wns u-ahU-d uii a wrunj; hiile ; it wuii i-xjji:iii]i.-<] i>i wliat vras indeed a 
liail cause, but llicydid iinl tliiiik mi. Tlicy were in rL-Lelli»ii lie>=iuiie 
ii! Ilic ciicuni^ilsiiice^ tliQl riurniuudtd tJieiu. I'liete was kucli a fate 
and r|i;^Ti[iy li.iii^iii^ uv<;r llicni, aiirl tlioe men who were llgli ling 
uijainsl the Utnun,an<i fi^iilii.); for slavery, t]i»u){Jit. as they (oJd m<i 
in llje S',ui1i, tli:il l\\ry utri- liyliliny fnr tlidr linrsideu. Hut not 
only was Ihe war wajjcd mic ••( liic j-realL.t wars in the world for 
tile valor and heruisiu wiiii wliitli it was wag<:d, liul there ix another 
fad tiiul ib lirout^hl hi>niel<i niu l>y llm bli'>rt visit I have ]iaid you, 
and liiul i^l lii<:re never uas a Livil war wliitli. I fully lielieve, has 
]<ri k-»s l.alf.:d ami k-ss rani!.,r i,tljind 11 (a|.plausc) ; less liatred he- 
liVL-irn tU- viuior aird Iht- vai..|uislitd, less lialrcci Ijctween the freed- 
iin;naiid Ilieir maMcrrs. I d',11'1 say that there U aliiulutely no 111- 
feelint; or ill-will kft 'in t)ie \>an uf any of the men in the South, or 
lliat what liai)[)enKd lo the men in tlit Nortii has Ijceu entirely 
wi[icii out n{ ilieir menn,ries ; but I dij say lliis to ilie credit of our 
cintinion race, Ihere was ncvi<r a ciinte^t that we can find anywiirre 
but in ilseir— no civil war fur aiiy lengtli of lime proseculed, that hai 
li:fi w lilllc »r a feiiling •,! Inilrcii on llic [>arl i4 llic combatant!, 
and has ni^id^ il i,n easy for ibi;ni now to unile l<Ji;cther, and lo be, 
as the l'r<"-id(.-nl said, out- t'/unuy, hardly remembering their difficul- 
lics. (A].].lau«:.J I was inlr..dutcd last week by a. Federal CJeneral 
to a Confeilerale (ietnrral, on the floor uf the House, 1 heard, u I 
went lliruugh llie cuunlry, men who had been ligbting in different 
cnmi'S talking ovtr Ibe batilus in wbith ibcy had been opposed to 
eai.'b olher, and in fact I was always loM that if iherc was any <liSi. 
tulty or disaKreemeut Itfi it wa? not between ibose who fought, but 
rutber bi:lw.-«i ll,-.se wbo bad nul f.,ughl, (A laugh.) 

■■ Well, Sir, 11,1:0 a;, rcgai.ls Ibc master and Iheslave, I do Dot deny 
that yuu have a Itriiblc problem — a most dilTicult problem — befbn 
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you ; the problem of dealing with the freedman and considering 
what the antecedents of slavery are, what slavery made him — aye, 
wha: slavery made his master. 'J'hc problem of having to deal 
with these men in t*heir new condition is one that may well call for 
all t'lc forbearance and all the wisdom of t'le Government, and 
politicians, and people. And even then, although I do not mean to 
say that you have not difficulties in the present ; that you hkve not 
difficulties^ perhaps, in the immediate future ; yet, even then, 
you ought to be full of hope, for great is the progress of the past. 
I am not here to tell you what you yourselves know so much better 
than I do. It would be presumptuous on my part to put before 
you the little experience I have learned in this short and hasty tour 
I have made through your country, but I must say that going down 
to the South with the most intense interest in the fate and 
the condition of the freedmen, I have come from it Txith a great 
feeling of hopefulness, in spite of every difficulty there may 
be at the present, and in spite of every disturbance we sometimes 
hear of and lament over, that you will be really able to solve that 
pmblem. 

•• One or two little things which I noticed in the South impressed 
nie very favorably ; and though they may not be new to you, they 
were details which very deeply impressed me. I went to a sugar 
plantation near New Orleans, and there I found only two changes. 
One change was — the slaves were free. But there I saw two women 
and a man working, and a white man walking down the canes. He 
was their foreman now ; he had been their overseer. He said that 
the freedmen and the freedwomen, whom he had in the times of 
slavery to drive to work with the lash, cheerfully earned their 
$30 a month, with rations, for the men, and 75 cents a day for the 
women, with rations. That is a fact you may set up ag;;inst 
all you hear from Vicksburg — and the Returning Koard of New 
Orleans. (Laughter.) Then again there was another little fact. 
1 only mention it among thousands of such facts. In a place 
in which, a few years ago, it would have been a crime to teach any 
colored person to read, we went to an excellent colored vJiool, and 
the parents came with the children, and we a;>ked how many 
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of these had been slaves, and we ascertained that almost every one 
of them had been. And again, we asked how many had little bits 
of land, and a large pioportion of them, we found, had little bits of 
land. There again is progress in the pasl that shows how really 
you are working tmt the problem, and I believe, if I may be 
allowed to say it, that all that is wanting now is to leave matters 
very nuicli to themselves, and you will find the whites and blacks, 
the masters and their slaves, will accustom themselves to the new 
state of society, to the new position of the laborer. There remains 
this most important fact — a fact which is of importance to us 
as well as to you. Contrary to the experience of the West Indies, 
the actual amount of produce raised in the South, the actual crops 
that have been taken from the soil, including cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, is as great as it was before the abolition of slavery. Well, 
I must not detain you with any extended remarks. (Cries of " Go 
on, go on.") I will only mention one other fact that came before 
me when 1 was there. Whenever I could, I heard your oratory — 
never missed a speech, if I could possibly help it, and I heard one 
elocpient gentleman responding to a welcome which was conveyed, 
not as conveyed to me to-night, but in the form of a serenade. I 
cannot repeal his speech ; but there was one sentence in it which 
struck me very much. He was returned, 1 believe, by the Demo- 
cratic Party ; at any rate, he was a favorite of the Democratic 
Party, and so he spoke from their point of view, I suppose. But, 
describing what he hoped would be their future policy, he described 
what I believe is the policy of every patriot, be he Democrat 
or Republican or of any other party throughout this great country. 
He said that policy was ' peace between the sections ; peace 
between the races/ (Applause.) Well, may I add one other word 
to that— peace between you and us — (applause) — and not peace 
merely, but friendship and fraternity among all English-speaking 
communities. 

" Now, I took an intense interest in your war. I earnestly desired 
that the rebellion should be put down, not merely because I be- 
lieved that it was for the good of your people, but also because it 
was for the good of civilization, for the good of England, and for the 
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good of all countries tbat the I'niou shcnild he pr^^^j^nvM «\Nt 
merdj because I hated >laver\- ana lon-TCvi to se>e it aK^Iiv^^OvU but 
because I had do oiher aspiration so doop-soauM as the ^lov;iv for ;\A 
Anglo-American alliance., and while slavorvc\istcs.i that nllianxVWA^ 
almost impo>j>iljle- How could any such alllAnvX' i\ist>>hvn ihoiv 
was this disagreement between the two Gover»uncnis, anil IvuxvtMX 
these two countries. Let me say a word or two u^'K^n this rtnian\v, 
because I believe a great many of you desire it as much as 1 vio, an^t 
I think it is of the utmost importance that we shouKI thoi\>\\y;hly o\. 
press what we mean by it. It is not from a fooling of self iutow^t, 
or from a feeling of fear of your power, however gtval it tuay bo ; it 
is not from fear of war between us and you, if by llinl in n\oi\nt tho 
fear of your defeating us, that has caused me to !\avo i\ loolin|» no 
strong in favor of this alliance. In one respect I l\avo ii foav »>! war 
between you and us, and you also have that fear vvitl\ u«. I miy it l^ 
not from fear of your power, for who is boKl cnoii^li to miy ihnl 11 
these two countries, inheriting one prowess an«l ono anrf^nlty, mul 
inheriting the endurance and determination not to allow tlti'itmolvf^ 
to be defeated, with all their resources and ull their coinn^f, hIimiiM 
go to war, which of them at the end of that (lercf* strti^^l*; would 
come out the conqueror. But I fear war, as you U'.ur \\, b»'r:fni'w It 
would be a civil war, and you know what civil war ituutt^. VVwr 
between us and you would really mean civil war. ft i^ nol ntt'tt'\f 
that we are kinsmen by our common ancestry, but fhnf kif^fft^fKlMp 
is being constantly renewed. There are thou^and^ ii\tftu i)tffti:}itifU 
of men in almost every one of your citic* thaf havft i'ufjr flwfi'rrr-; in 
our cpnntrjyand there is scarcely any one of ffur toptt^ thftt hn-. ftot 
got a kinsman here. I can well recollftrA '»\if.xt I 'ff^< vM^^^si^j/ urf 
a>ostitaent.-i at the timcofyoar civil war, ?a/ifi^ 'j-.i" pfffftf-^] y\^''\ff. 
to a fbrcigiL ooiancrT, and iihen catch: n;j my^^.f .;^ ^r.d ■■^y.t./^, ' ri'i;< 
is sot a feweiga country, f-or I ih«'>^il''! liic* r*'/ '<:.^,-v .-i-vw ,vni*./ ''»f y■.-^ 
thac arc preaoit chat have ;5<'>«: r'*!;ii;.'^rii \i\ A. ^n .•■.■•. -'.»,' %f\A -hr*/** "m 
almost half .jf die aa»li«*n4:it ]nm->^.'l \o .fi .'^s'-yryvf. ( :Wm/ -t/ rKit, 
bcicaaae when I iaiii ir -vw ^*',^■. :'**-ii* '>( vii* h^ir n'\(^^. .y\«* i«*'ii'.* .in 
Acq^^American ailian«ie, C \t.iT.tii rhar v* ^«-> no*- :>:»r % *.''-r'.\ n,* v*- 
OBw. But \z IS no lau'jiia: t.^n -a u»[i-intf»r'»=.r :i.->r i^y .ii**i"* '*'*-»!' 
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(»r war that has in<Iuccil that strong desire for this alliance in the 
iiiinii'* (if m.iiiy f>f us — I may say in my own mind certainly, and I 
litrlirvr 'lu-rc arc many w)io have the same feeling. But it is the 
liclirf that you an<l wc to^other, that your Govcnimftnt and our 
< i'»vi-riMnriit, (hat your commonwealth and our commonwealth 
iiii^ht lo^oihcr intluonre the world, might together lead Christian 
nations in the path of progress, and might together try to teach and 
civilir.e the weaker nations to tread that path. (Applause.) I am 
told that this is a wild sentiment of ours, that these are unmeaning 
phrases, or a threat to other nations. I claim to lie a practical poli- 
tician. If I have had any success whatever in political life, it has 
lieeii l>ecau^e I tried to hold fast to all ])ractical matters. It is just 
l)ecau-%e I am a practical politician that I have earnestly desired that 
you and wc together may help one another in so putting into prac- 
tice the same principles of freedom and of order, that by the power 
of our success wc may induce other nations to follow our example 
and so pervade other people that they may persuade, nay force, their 
(•overnments to follow that example, and to disband those vast 
standing armies which keep back civilization and threaten the peace 
and ]»rosj)erity of the world. 

" Now take, ff)r instance, that arbitration matter at Geneva. I do 
not know that that is a popular thing to talk about here. (Laugh- 
ter.) I believe you think you did not get half enough money, and I 
kntiw it is not very popular cither in our country. You know when 
a man pays out money he thinks he pays too much, while the man 
who nceives the money generally thinks he ought to get more. But, 
liowi'ver that may i)e. be it popular or not at present, I may sayihere 
what I never shrunk from saying in Kngland, either in Parliament 
or out of it, that I struggled hard for that arbitration, that I earnestly 
'(haired that that matter should be sent to arbitration, and when 
tlicrc was some j)ossil)ility that it might fall off on account of some 
things that were said here which I will not allude to to-night, I 
clung to it, determined that if possilde it should go on. And I tell you 
siini)]y the reason why I did so. I won't go into that question of the 
claim, or how far you were right and how far you were mistaken in 
thinking we were so wrong as you supposed. Undoubtedly it was 

14 
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a case in which lawyers could on each side debate indefinitely. But 
the one reason I allude to to-night is that I was very much struck by 
a description of it I saw in one of your principal papers a few days 
ago — a description which seemed to be rather approved of by your 
paper — and that was a description by that eminent European states- 
man, Seftor Castelar, who described it as a * sublime humiliation. 
I am proud of that sublime humiliation. (Applause.) But I do not 
know that I should be proud of it if I thought it was a humiliation 
at all. I have no fear whatever that history will quickly pass the 
same verdict, and that in both our countries it will very speedily be 
popular, although it may not be at this moment. A lawsuit is not 
liked, but a lawsuit is better than fisticuffs on any occasion. But 
the ground upon which I struggled for it was this, that, having, with 
all its difficulties, got that dispute between us to arbitration, having, 
with all its difficulties — and they were not few — kepi that arbitration 
going till we came to the deci-iion, it will be uncommonly difficult 
for anybody, any Government on either side, however much it may 
wish it, or any mischief-makers on either side, however powerful 
they may be — I say it will be very difficult for them in future to 
bring up a war between our two countries without an arbitration 
being first tried. And then again, I do rejoice that the firxt »uc- 
cessfal trial, upon a great and important occasion, which I believe 
this to have been, of arbitration as a settlement of a dispute between 
two great conmries, shoaH have been by England and America, and 
that we should have set the example to the rest of the world, WeJI, 
I dare sar I shall be told, wha: u the use of your talking v> much 
aboat this alliance between the t-sro c/>cn;r:es b^cas^ when A/ri<:ri- 
cans get to lire some time in America they bec-^^me very 'I;fif*Terit 
from Engkis&men, and Englishmen arc verr iikel;/ char<(g*:d f/'/wii 
what they were whex. Aqterrlcans left Er.glari'i, ar,'I th;% I'v^lf v,.. '/t 
sufficient to keep cp diiA^temerit, I ry^i;<rye- ;f ar.y f/%ft ho'A^ :hat 
opiiuoci, it u a very gr*3L: rr.-.%take. Th'*re ar* 'l.r>*r*r.tii-v 'vit ;* 
appean to me tier art dl5«T*r.i^*?» iz, a;,>tar4r;/Ot racijer fr.a& ;» 
realstj. 

"• Let me jist giT* tvi =.7 *rcyiri^:zct :r. <c'>=.'r^ v^jvs. I r^vR^-^tly 
dtac Ml thft fnr. iar -jt '-tt'^ I ira.* iZini-Ji. vUi t'zA -i.^tr- 
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eiice 1)etwccn your country and ours. But aflcr that day or two 
il si'cmud altogeiher to Hisiippciir. And I have not been able to 
f;im-y ihat I have nc)t l)cen in n)y own country. Then you may talk 
of the dilTcicnccs in llic (lovi-riinionls. Well, there is a difference 
in tile form of the (lovernnient, liut it is euiious liow we |;el at the 
same end, and how we have the same ohjeel, sinil how there art* the 
same i)nnci])Ies in our two (luvernments. I have- )>een spending a 
week in Washinj^lon, and I have been most kindly allowed to sec as 
much as it was ])os<<ible to see of the inaehincry of ycmr parliament- 
ary government, ami I must confess that at first sij^ht there seemed 
to n»e there was a very j;real dilferenee. I was aware of one very 
remarkable dilTereiiee which I should find out. That which with us 
is a ministry, ceases to be a ministry as soon as the mujorily of the 
country have declared against the party to which il belonged, but 
with y«ni it lasts as lonj; as the President chooses to keej) it in 
power. (Laughter.) I was aware of that difference, and 1 am also 
aware that wilii your institulions, which I need not go into now, 
especially as you know them so much better than myself, that it 
would be diflicull — scarcely possible — to make a change in that re- 
spect. IJul I was not prej)ared to find out this fact, that your mem- 
bers of your House of ('onimons, if I may be allowed l(^ call your 
Mouse of Representatives your House of C'ommons, remain in power 
and reniain niemi)er-4 long alti^r they have been turned out. I have 
great ])leasure in witnessing the deputies in your II(mse assembled 
and transacting the p\d)lic affairs, but I found out that two-thirds of 
the genth'men I ha«l tiie i)leasure of seeing had second selves wait- 
ing for their seats, who were ready to take their places, and who, 
like the I'eri in the poem, were looking in at the IClysium within, 
but still kept out. Upon going home, if I come acn)ss my old col- 
leagues, I can explain to them how very dilTerent would have been 
their position here, and how premature, from an American point of 
view, our hasty and precij)itate action last year would have been. I 
believe you have a very good reason for this difference, for it seems 
to me it is your way of bringing in the Conservative element in 
affairs, which I suppose would be necessary in any popular Govern- 
ment. The ])rinciple of both countries is that the will of the people 
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Sta'csy isi -wt 'iiT^ riir .i>^,Lr%L< ▼• i :rvr- T't ■'.<"n>"^ « -n *> 
coIo3^ jgrririi^ xr r, re r»ir iT-ci-ss >w:. *vv z^; . v ,'*■ x« ^ >\ v n 
joicing :a ibe coimircL xIts^jljc? r,' Ai."A<w ^ t^x- xn^^^^^ ^^ ">'• 
moiurchT. Bocxzife ib? ifcrc 5>:rjt: »v >'**v '^.^ Nv ' * ns..> "^n ^ 
stupid — tha: is iv.- stv. ii-e lessee v.n;; :iv;^>; -^^ aX*^., h\vn^>>n'^v \ * ^^'s 
dred years ago we hire :o sorv,? cv;-;^;'; U\%^nxN\x :H\\x^ w^ ^^w 
learned it to such an ex:en: iVjl: >ftf Kii>x^ Ws^vu^ u >v\> U^\>^ <nm nmss 
colonies to leave us. Whether unoci l^vx\^UM\^ s^^ ^n^>v»> Sjs^s. 
whether choa^^ing, as you dv\ vvM^r tiiNt MA|i^xt^,>u^ h>M\s \vmss h* 
term, or proud, as we arc, of our IoyaUy l\» \»\n b*'U*\v»l \j^\»v>m. 
(Applause,) yet you and we together, whethei Aimou^ iU» « iM-ih- »•» 
British subjects, are citizens of a commojuvertUU N\l»n>»» jmIm* I|'I» m< 
government is that it is a Ctovcrnmont ol Ihr |mmihI»», I«v II»»' ju.mjiIm, 
and for the people. And who ure ihe l'*.niill«j|i •i)»mMM|i »MM»mHhl 
ties through the world ? Well, il i«« lun«i In ni'il-i' iIm- mH"'*»» »m 
that question without appearing inviilioim. Wo i itn f'tn* y II "Htmhl 
appear like boasting to dcHcrilm llir v»ul i«»l»wi» nl M»»- h »»•)•' ♦'•»! 
regions that English-Hpfrakin^r |m'oj))i':» \,n.v.uA:, »im'I "*• l»M|«r Med 
added numbers of our far:/; will fill iIi'-im \i''intt \*itnt, *'\n\f Oi* '.i I 
islands, not yet exhauit';'!, Mill t.t'U'i for»li ♦!»' it * lurjtif,' •'»' ""j »- ' 
nature. Thev5 Kn'j;,VuUi;f^.i*\ftt,'^ f'lthtti n.,'tf -. t}, f ;» > '■ • " * 
large portion of la.ri 'J h;*/*;. a* / <;•/, ^'tt* tfth^ t,-- '/■- "» <;' ' • 
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very* much the same dingcfs that iHiset us in England. And, what- 
ever they may l)c, I have hoped for your future as I have hoped for 
our future. Th'-re is this j^roat similarity between you and us, that 
if .111 I'^ii^li^hman comet to the States, and if an American goes to 
IOii'^I.uk], it he was to helieve half that is .said, he would not be very 
hopeful fi>r the future. liut I di.sbelieve almost everything I have 
heard. I am inclined to say to those who are despondent, it lies 
with youfNclves to neutralize your own predictions. The only thing 
you want, if I may be excused for telling you, is that your men of 
station and culture should not be satisfied with criticising, but they 
shtnild take part in the government of their country. 

** I sec as I go through your States — and I have been doing so at 
an interesting lime, as you have just been having your elections — I 
see ]>]aces where men of position and influence are coming forward 
who have not done so up to this time, and who feel that patriotism 
calls on them to take their part in the Civil Government of their 
country, just as in the war they so nobly responded to the call of 
duty. Well, if we have the like facilities and the like temptations, 
wc have also the like aspirations and the like objects. Aims which 
we do in a measure fulfill, and aspirations which we in a measure 
attain to. We and you revere the law, and are determined to pre- 
serve order. We and you are determined to protect the rights of 
proi)erty, and are striving to secure the fulfillment by property of 
its duties. We and you are determined that no priest or potentate 
shall stand between our Creator and ourselves. We are both of us 
anxious to replace war by arbitrations, and defense, not defiance, is 
our motto. Would that I could add that we are determined to have 
free trade and untrammeled commercial intercourse. (Applause.) 
liut that will come. (A laugh.) I was very glad to hear that Mr. 
Hewitt said he looked forward to the time when he would be a free- 
trader, but that the difficulty of having free trade was that labor was 
cheaper with us, and that as soon as labor would be as dear in 
England as it is here it would come. We have made the laboring 
man far better off than he was, and we intend to make him still 
better off than now. But the way to make the laborer better off is 
to have the most perfect freedom of commercial intercourse. 

•* There is one other point in which we may lead one another, and 
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Mr. Lowe. 




HE personal appearance of Mr. Lowe is thus de- 
scribed by the author of "Cabinet Portraits :" 
** No one who has ever spent an afternoon in 
the lobby, or an evening in the House of Commons, can 
bo unaaiuainted with his physical characteristics. His 
bi^^ burly figure, precisely the figure one associates with 
I'aruuT IJrown and the ownership of fields of growing 
wheat ; his purplish-pink face, redeemed from the charge 
ol ;i cuiiinion place vulgarity by a forehead which has a 
massive grandeur of the rarest kind ; his silvery white hair, 
that has been while from his birth ; his weak eyes perpet- 
ually blinking and hiding themselves from the light of the 
sun ; th(^ short, cpiiek step with which he walks ; the un- 
easy roll of his great head upon his shoulders, calling to 
mind a similar performance to be seen any day at the bear- 
j)il of the Zoological (hardens ; Uie liarsh but not unpleas- 
ant voice, which it seems impossible to raise above the 
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level of conversation ; the nervous little laugh which ever 
and anon bursts from his throat ; once seen or heard, these 
things can never be forgotten. 

**And, looking at Mr. Lowe nowadays, it is hard to 
conceive how men could ever have failed to read the signs 
of an extraordinary and original genius in his personal ap- 
pearance, and in the little tricks and weaknesses of man- 
ner which we have indicated. For in this strange, un- 
couth man, who, as he walks the streets, is perpetually 
singing or talking softly to himself; who always appears 
to be living in another world to that in which those around 
him move ; and who at times appears to be altogether ob- 
livious to the commonplace events passing before his eyes, 
nothing is so remarkable as the impression of power which 
he produces upon those who study his appearance. He 
has the head and frame of a Roman emperor, and the 
painter who wanted a model for a portrait of Nero could 
hardly do better than copy the likeness of the Member foi 
the University of London." * 

*'The Right Honorable Robert Lowe was born in 181 1 
at Bingham, in Nottinghamshire. He is the son of the 
late Rev. Robert Lowe, then the Rector of Bingham, by 
Ellen, the second daughter of the late Rev. Reginald Pyn- 
der. Rector of Madresfield, in Worcestershire. Having 
received the rudiments of his education at Winchester, he 
was removed thence in due course to the University of Ox- 
ford, where he was entered as a student of Magdalen. In 
1833 he graduated as B.A. with high honors, being first- 
class in classics, and second-class in mathematics. It was 
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in 1836 that he took his degree as M. A., but the year prior 
to that he had been elected a Fellow of Magdalen. His 
fellowship he held, however, for scarcely one twelvemonth, 
in consequence of his marrying, in 1836, Georgina, the 
second daughter of George Orred, Esq., of Aigburth 
House, near Liverpool. 

** Settling in Oxford for some years, he there obtained 
considerable eminence as a private tutor, coaching in the 
academic curriculum, with the skill of maturity, many 
who were as nearly as possible of his own age ; and that 
so cfTcctually, that more than one among them has since 
attiincd, thanks in no small degree to the influence of his 
instruction, distinction among his own immediate contem- 
poraries. Having applied himself by preference, however, 
to the study of the law, he threw up his professional en- 
gagcnicnLs in tuition at the University, shortly after the 
Hilary Term of 1842, having during that time been called 
to the bar at Lincoln's Inn on the 27th of January. His 
intention, nevertheless, was not to practice as a barrister 
in England ; for in that same year, 1842, he took his de- 
parture from this country to the antipodes, settling down, 
as it appeared for some time, as a permanent resident in 
Australia. There, in fact, he remained for about eight 
years altogether. 

** Within a year after his arrival in the colony he ob- 
tained a seat in the Council, a seat which he continued to 
hold uninterruptedly for seven years, namely, until 1850, 
the date of his return homewards. Two years before that 
date, however, the Hon. Robert Lowe had, in 1848, been 
elected as Member for Sydney to the Colonial Parliament 

** Returning t<; England, as we have said, in 1850, two 
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years after that — it was on the 8th of July, 1852 — he was 
successful in obtaining an entrance into a far grander arena, 
one worthier of his powers as a debater, and, we will now 
hope, yet more of his capacities as an administrator — the 
ex-Member for Sydney gaining admission then for the first 
time to the House of Commons as M. P. for the borough 
of Kidderminster. His maiden speech, delivered not very 
long after his entrance into the House, we ourselves per- 
fectly well remember hearing — remember, as the phrase is, 
as though it were but an incident of yesterday. His Aus- 
tralian reputation had preceded him : added to which he 
had, already, since his return homewards, within that brief 
interval, acquired another and a wholly distinct reputation 
— the reputation of a journalist. Immediately upon his 
rising, amidst eager cries of * New Member,' ther^ en- 
sued — what is most unusual when merely a new Member 
rises — a really breathless silence, one of those momentary 
pauses when, as the absurd expression is, * You might have 
heard [which you couldn't possibly] a pin drop.' 

* ' Directly afterwards — when the Member for Kidder- 
minster had begun speaking — there were whispered words 
here and there faintly audible about the House, in expla- 
nation of this silence, words of tribute less to the man 
than to the great organ of which he was regarded as the 
representative — * Times! Times T It was far rather as the 
supposed representative of the Times than as simply the 
representative ' soi-disant ' of Kidderminster that Mr. Lowe 
was, at that first moment of his appearance before us, an 
object of such eager curiosity and expectation. And his 
appearance itself had unquestionably something to do with 
the peculiar interest which was at once, at the instant of 
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his rising, a^^-akened. Regarded from a distance he prob- 
ably appeared to be a hale old man far advanced in years, 
with the silver)- hair of an octogenarian. Regarding him 
near rd hand, one could not but recognize at once in the 
whitened head and ruddy countenance peculiarities of con- 
stitution, and not the effects of time, the honorable Mem- 
ber being then, in point of fact, only just turned forty. 

'*Asa maiden speech, that address of his, when for the 
first time speaking before the House of Commons, was in 
every way remarkable. It was clear, cogent, full of infor- 
mation, sinuous and elastic in the sequentially linked 
chain of its argument, audible in every syllable throughout 
the whole House, without an effort on the part of the 
speaker himself in his delivery, and evidencing from first 
to lajt the most admirable self-possession. It was a suc- 
cess. It was more than that, it was a success at once easy 
and brilliant. The House took to the new member — ap- 
preciated him almost, as it were, by an instinct, for the 
subject afforded him but moderate opportunities for the 
display of the resources of his oratory — ^was in harmony at 
once with his abilities, not with his opinions, for which it 
more or less, even then, as it has mostly ever since, be- 
trayed in effect a sort of general antagonism — ^and, beyond 
one moment's question, recognized the fact that the expec- 
tations which had been awakened had been to the full jus- 
tified, that a new man of mark was now added to those al- 
ready in the popular branch of the Legislature. 

** Before the year of his first entrance into the House of 
Commons had run out, Mr. Lowe had won for himself an 
official position. In the December of 1852, he was ap- 
pointed one of the joint Secretaries of the Board of Con- 
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Crol, on the formation by Lord Aberdeen of the Coalition 
Government That post he occupied until the Fcbruaiy 
of 1855, when the responsibilities of the Premiership were 
transferred, as with a sense of rehef to ever}body, himself 
included, from the hands of the Earl of Aberdeen to those 
of Viscount Palmerston. " * 

It seems, however, that Mr. Cobden, who had carefully 
observed Mr. Lowe's opening career, did not form so high 
an opinion of his powers as did others. In 1857, when 
some of the electors of Manchester were thinking of ask- 
ing Mr. Lowe to be a candidate for that borough, Mr. 
Cobden advised them to see and hear that gentleman first 
** I have heard him," he said, ''and I will say this, and in 
saying it I shall be borne out by any impartial man in the 
House of Commons — that, considering he had some rep- 
utation for abilit}^ at Oxford, and as a writer in the Times, 
he is the most conspicious failure in the House of Com- 
mons." 

In 1855 Mr. Lowe became Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade and Paymaster of the Forces, under Lord Palm- 
erston — being at the same time sworn in as a Privy 
Councilor. After the retirement of the Palmerston Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Lowe had the personal experience of being 
mobbed by his own constituency of Kidderminster, after 
which he withdrew from that representation and sat in 
Parliament nearly ten years for Calne, a nomination borough 
since extinguished by the Reform Bill of 1867. From 1859 
to 1864 he held office again, under Lord Palmerston, be- 
ing President of the Board of Health and Vice-President 
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of the Education Board of the Privy Council. These offi- 
ces he volunUrily resigned. 

'* From his first entrance upon office, men found in Mr. 
Lowe the most uncompromising and independent of ofii- 
cials. Not until 1863, liowever, did the irritation which he 
everywhere aroused rise to the dimcnsicjus of a storm. At that 
time he filled the office of Vice-President of the Council, 
and the clamor against him was terrific. For he had shown 
himself a man who knew no such thing as expediency ; 
who recognized no possibility of anybody being right who 
differed from liimsclf ; and who displayed a disregai:d of 
the ordinary amenities of political life hardly to be ex- 
pected in one who was a Member of Parliament, a Privy 
Councilor, and an official of some years' stan(hng." * 

It was not, however, until 1866 that Mr. Lowe became 
really distinguished in the House of Commons. **Mr. 
I-,owe had achieved a certain degree of social reputation 
before that time ; but he had not risen to more tlian a sec- 
ondary position in Parliament and in Administration. A 
vote of the House of Ccjmmons had C(nnj)elled him to re- 
tire from office towards the close of Lord Palmerston's last 
Ministry ; and in the reconstruction of the Covernment by 
I-^jrd Russell Mr. Lowe was not included. He was there- 
Ujtq free as an independent member to resist to the utter- 
most the Reform Jiill of 1866, and he did so with an 
eagerness, a brilliancy, and an eflect which made him the 
Parliamentary hero of the day. The success was the suc- 
cess of a single session ; nothing in Mr. Lowe's previous 
career had given any promise of die faculties which he then 

* " Cabinet Portraits," p. 40. 
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displayed ; nothing that he has done since has exhibited 
the same powers of debate. 'Single-speech Hamilton,' 
who was a very able man, and made some ordinarily good 
speeches besides the one which has earned him his name, 
has a sort of parallel in single-session Lowe. There have 
been painters, usually not much above mediocrity, who 
seem to have scaled the heights of genius in a single pic- 
ture ; poets, ordinarily only second or third rate, whom a 
solitary ode or sonnet has lifted to the level of the masters 
of song. The year 1866 gives Mr. Lowe a place among 
Parliamentary orators. For the first, and for the only time 
in his life, he was in sympathy with the majority of his 
audience. He spoke from strong feelings to strong feel- 
ings. He was carried away by hate, scorn, and terror of 
the Reform proposals of 1866, of their authors, and of the 
classes whose enfranchisement was promised ; and these 
feelings were shared by nearly the whole of the Tory party, 
and by large numbers of the nominal supporters of the 
Government. He was the orator of a crisis of anger, dis- 
trust, and fear. It is curious that an enlargement of the 
franchise, far wider than any which he denounced, should 
have made him, for the first time, when close upon sixty, 
a member of the Cabinet, holding one of the greatest 
oflSces of the State ; and should have relieved him from the 
burden of lordly patronage to which he had consented to 
owe his seat in the House of Commons. Mr. Lowe ex- 
changed a small nomination borough for the University of 
London in the interval between his resignation of the Vice- 
Presidency of the Committee of Council in Lord Palmer- 
ston's Administration and his appointment to the Chancel- 
lorship of the Exchequer in Mr. Gladstone's. The 
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Reform Bill of 1867 came between ; and household suffrage 
efTected this deliverance ; but, like some slave populations, 
he ii^norantly resisted his deliverer. Mr. Bright once ex- 
pressed his gratitude to Mr. Lowe's patron, that whereas 
he might have sent his butler to the House of Commons, 
he had been kind enough to depute a great intellectual 
gladiator. Perhaps, in Mr. Lowe's rhapsodies over the 
glorious struggles of the two great aristocratic parties, of 
one of which he was content to be the retainer, and in his 
desire to uphold them against the incursions of a leveling 
democracy, there was something of the spirit of the ser- 
vants' hall. Did he feel himself bound to represent his 
unfortunate rival, the disappointed butler ? 

*'Mr. Lowe has scarcely, perhaps, sustained during the 
past half-dozen years the political and oratorical reputation 
which he earned in the memorable year 1866. But he has 
maintained himself in a position far higher than that which 
had previously been assigned to him. The credit of the 
great displays of the Reform controversy remains with him ; 
and an indefinite reserve of power is attributed to him, 
which increases the attention and respect with which he is 
listened to. It has insured him an audience and has given 
him confidence."* 

" (jQod or indifferent," says one critical observer, ** Mr. 
Lowe's speeches are of the class of oratory which is better 
when reported than when listened to * * * Possibly, the 
outside public will find a difficulty in believing it, but it 
is nevertheless true that Mr. Lowe is a bashful speaker. 
When he comes to a point in his speech he seems half 
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* Of no man's presence Isaac felt afraid. 
At no man's questions Isaac looked disiuavcd.* 

Unfortunately we cannot continue the quotation, ninl mltl 
to the description of Mr. Lowe, 

* Yet while the serious thoujjht his W)ul n|iprMVp(l, 
Cheerful he seemed and jjentlenn-is hr lovrd ; 
To bliss domestic he hi> ho?irt r^Vi^r)''!, 
And with the firmest had the fond' ■;t rmnd/ 
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One thing should be added to his credit, that he had a 
wholesome contempt for purposeless talk, and once horri- 
fied a number of estimable gentlemen who had occupied 
a whole night in a discussion on a forthcoming Budget by 
curtly promising to consider their 'interesting conver- 
sation,' and so resuming his seat. They thought they had 
been 'debating,' and have probably never forgiven the 
scornful Chancellor of the Exchequer for reminding them 
that they were only conversing." * 

Another critic has pointed out, in respect to the Parlia- 
mentary 'oratory of Mr. Lowe, "that, when least in har- 
mony with public opinion, his fame as an orator has been 
most conspicuously in the ascendant. The multitude out 
of doors, the Members within the walls of Parliament, 
have seemed to take a perverse enjoyment in listening to 
over-night, or reading next morning, speeches of Mr. 
Lowe's, with which not another soul in the three kingdoms 
could anywhere be found to agree, but for the mother- wit, 
the terse and ner\'ous eloquence, the subtle irony, the in- 
genious logic, the elegant scholarship, the daring para- 
doxes, and the rhetorical artifices of every kind woven into 
the warp and weft, of which ever^-body, in any way capable 
of appreciating them, had but one feeling, and that — ad- 
miration." f 

Karl Russel, describing his difficulties with his Re- 
form Bill in 1865-6, thus describes the party of which 
Mr. Lowe was then the leader; 

*'Our whole course, however, was disturbed by the 
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formation of a party which aimed, not so much at the im- 
provement of a Reform Bill, as the defeat of the Ministry. 
They owe the name by which they are known to the wit 
of Mr. Bright, who likened them to the occupiers of the 
Cave of Adullam. The band may be said to have been 
divided into three columns or gangs, the first consisting of 
the selfish, the second of the timid, and the third of those 
who were both selfish and timid. They had a leader who, 
like the Achitbphel of Dryden, was 

* Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit.' 

Of him, as of Achitophel — ^supposing his object was to 
destroy the Ministry — it might also be said — 

*To further this, Achitophel unites 
The malcontents of all the Israelites ; 
Whose differing parties he could wisely join, 
For several ends to serve the same design.* 

There were, no doubt, some honest men in the Cave of Adul- 
lam ; but, upon the whole, I have never, in my long political 
life, known a party so utterly destitute of consistent prin- 
ciple or of patriotic end ; they were indifferent to the state 
of the suffrage, or the disfranchisement of boroughs, pro- 
vided their own selfish objects were attained. 

**When these bandits, uniting themselves to the Tories, 
had put the Government in a minority, the Cabinet thought 
it right to offer their resignation. It was not that they 
could not bear a defeat on a detail of the Reform Bill, but 
that it was obvious that the band of Adullam would never 
be satisfied till, by wiles and stratagems, they had driven 
the Ministry from office. 
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" Of the three gangs which issued from the Cave of Aduh 
lam, the timid inspire pity, the selfish indignation, the 
tin)i(l and selfish contempt" * 

On the formation of Mr. Gladstone's Government in 
December, 1 868, Mr. Lowe became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but was transferred, in 1873, to the position of 
Home Secretaiy, and retired with Mr. Gladstone, in 1874. 
He has been less known in the United States, probably, 
through his political career than through his attacks <m the 
English University system. These attacks, coming fipom 
a man trained under that system, have had rather more 
weight than the peculiarities of Mr. Lowe's temperament 
quite justified. The critic of the London Dcuiy Naos thus 
analyzes his position on this point ; 

*' Mr. Lowe is always bewailing the &altine88 of his 
education, and the hindrances to which, as a mistaught, 
and in essential points an untaught man, he has been ex- 
posed in his political career. Instead of being apprenticed 
to a respectable trade, or sent to some school of the applied 
arts, as of civil engineering, it was his misfortune to be well 
grounded in Latin and Greek, to go to Oxford, to win 
prizes and scholarships, to take a first-class degree, and to 
become a fellow and tutor of his college. A young man 
thus neglected, or suffered to throw himself away upon dead 
languages, is, in his view, a melancholy object Mr. Love 
is certainly an instance that the ingenuous arts do net 
always refine the character, and that humane letters *ma7 
leave a man something of a savage. If the fault he finds 
with the process is due to imperfect satis&ction in his own 
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case with the result, there may be some agreement with 
him. But the truth is, that Mr. Lowe is an instance not 
of the effect of classical training on the mind and charac- 
ter, but of the failure of such training to exercise its natural 
effect His scholarship, minute and elegant as it is, is 
rather an acquirement held by a certain external' tenure, a 
something annexed to him from without, an ornament 
hung about him, than a germ sown within the mind, 
assimilating nutriment there, and growing and bringing 
forth fruit. Knowledge has not with him been transformed 
into wisdom. His acquaintance with the poets, orators, 
historians, and philosophers of Greece and Rome has sup- 
plied him with illustrations and parallels for the adornment 
of his speeches ; but the essential thought thus attired is 
usually thin and poor. Mr. Lowe does not seem to be 
mentally richer for the rich mines in which he has worked. 
The barbarian is adorned with pearls and gold, but he is 
still a barbarian. ' ' The coltish nature breaks at seasons 
through the gilded pale.' Mr. Lowe's acquirements are 
those of an Oxford don, or of a Scotch Dominie of the 
narrower order, and might have suited well enough, 
though they would not have best suited, the chair at 
Glasgow to which he once aspired. 

*'An American humorist has apologetically remarked 
that there is a good deal of human nature in most men. 
It is Mr. Lowe's misfortune that there is very little human 
nature in him, and that what there is, is not of the best 
sort This fact explains what Mr. Disraeli once described 
» as his extraordinary faculty of spontaneous aversion. He 
starts from and grows enraged at samples of human na- 
ture which are foreign to him, like a dog or a horse which 
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barks or shies at some inexplicable portent He thinks 
they mean mischief. They come from some unknown 
world, and arc much more likely to be 'goblins damned' 
than 'spirits of health.' Mr. Gladstone's * flesh and 
blood ' argument for the suffrage drove him into transports 
of pa^ion. Mr. Lowe is an exceedingly acute half of a 
man ; but his mental and moral organization is incom- 
pletely developed ; and the language which appeals to the 
missing half is so much empty rhapsody or meaningless 
gibberish. This defect, which has deprived his consum- 
mate scholarship of any humanizing influence, and of the 
large and considerate wisdom which are its proper fruits, 
and made his attainments but as the ample knowledge of 
an elderly schoolboy, has left the varied training of life as 
little productive. Mr. Lowe, disappointed of the Glas- 
gow chair of Greek, left the cloister for the world ; Ox- 
ford for Australia. He was engaged in public and Parlia- 
mentary affairs at the Antipodes, before he entered the 
English House of Commons, and took a fourth-rate place 
in Lord Al)erdecn's Government It is remarkable, and it 
is at once the cause and sign of that perpetual immaturity 
of mind and character, that eternal hobblehoyhood which 
marks him, that Mr. Lowe's experience of the world, like 
his acquaintance with books, seems never to have been 
assimilated by him. They have never blended with each 
other into the Ulysses-like wisdom of a man who has 'seen 
and known cities of men, and manners, climates, coun- 
cils, governments,' and become ' a part of all that he has 
met.' Mr. Lowe has always been, and, at sixty and over, * 
he still is the sprightly, traveled, too well informed youth, 
with a ready answer, often pert and shallow, for his betters, 
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and a contempt for everj^thing which in feeling and thought 
goes deeper than he does. He is rather a nondescript 
personage in the House of Commons. He is a reader of 
Plato, and he perhaps recollects in one of the dialogues a 
description of an ambiguous class of persons who stand 
on the border territory between philosophers and statesmen 
without being either one or the other, and who, having a 
modicum of philosophy and a modicum of statesmanship, 
think themselves better than both philosophers and states- 
men, though they are really inferior to them, fancying 
that they hold the first place while occupying only the 
third. This class of people, says Plato, are never so hap- 
py as when they can hold philosophers up to contempt as 
good for nothing. The impertinences with which Mr. 
Lowe favored Mr. Mill in the last Parliament, recall some 
passages of this description ; and his attitude to Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright, on the other hand, completes the 
likeness. Mr. Lowe may see himself in the sketch. 
* Veluti in speculum.' " * 
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Sir William Harcourt. 
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|IR WILLIAM HARCOURT," wrote lately the 
I^)n(Ion correspondent of an American news- 
paper,* '* is at tliis moment the most un[>opu- 
lar man in Kn^Iand ; hut he will, I dare say, survive his 
unpopularity. It is a pit^ to make so much of him." Un- 
luckily the unpopularity is an old story, as is that anec- 
dote growing from it, of the four men who agreed that 
each should brinjj; the most disagreeable man of his 
a(<inainlance to dine at a London club ; Sir William Har- 
court finally making his appearance as the invited guc*st of 
each. It is not probable, however, that the imputation of 
personal unpopularity would disturb the individual in 
(jncsiion, so lon^^ as no one impeached his ability, and 
tills, ;u least, is not to be doubted. 

" It is no exaggeration," says Frasers Magazine^\ ''to 
say that llnrrc is only one gentleman who has entered Par- 
liament within the last decade who has succeeded in secur- 
ing anything \W(\ a distinguished position, and whose 



♦ ''New York Nation;' Feb. ii, 1875. f October, 1874. 
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presence would be missed if he were to quit it next Sej** 
sion — Sir William Harcourt." 

Sir William George Granville Vernon-IIaK^ourt was born 
October 14, 1827. He is the second son of Kcv. W. Vcr- 
non-Harcourt, and grandson of the late Archbishop of 
York. He was educated at Trinity College, Quubridgc, 
where he graduated with high honors in 1851. llo \\'\xh 
called to the bar in 1854, and became a Queen's CduuncI 
in 1866. In 1868 he was returned to Parliament for Ox- 
ford, having previously distinguished himself as the uutlior 
of a series of articles in the London 2ymes signed Hishru us 
and relating to the American civil war and to international 
law. In 1869 he was elected Professc^r of International 
Law at Cambridge University. In 1873 ^*^ became Solici- 
tor-General and was knighted, being thenceforth known \\% 
Sir William Harcourt instead of Vernon IlarccMirt um b«' 
fore. He went out of office with Mr. GladstcjncH adrnini*^ 
tration in February, 1874. 

"Sir William Harcourt has the ParliamenUry advan- 
tages of a commanding presence, a good voi<.c, and v#:ry 
little practice at the bar. No one hearing him fefxrak 
would guess that he is a lawyer, much \*v^s a (Jnfjzu'u 
Counsel. His gestures are few, and, though not t:\'tf\u*:uif 
they are at least unobtrusive. He in a vboUrly tw^iU 'aiA 
a wit, and there are cast alx^ut m th^: ^/*'J'J.\k:>. \if: )t'^i^ fW 
livered in the House as rn^iny ' '//**A x\\\ti'/>. ' ii^i wiil 1/^ 
foand in an equal numlyrr of avef;^;^^; or4.uott>i by Ur fhf,f*z 
celebrated speakers. Tih^z pity of it i>. tl*at K'r h;u ;><r/':f 
succeeded in im\jZf^.Zi^ th^: llonvz *»>,)•» '^ \^',\^ iU )*,^ 
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in the S(.*ssirjn of 1873, he had made a damaging speech, 
Mr. Disnicli trjok all the sting out of it by slyly observing 
that he Slid not know whether .the House was yet to re- 
gard the observations of the hon. member for Oxford as 
carrying the weight of a Solicitor-General.' Jn the same 
way some of his most epigrammatic sentences miss fire be- 
cause, whilst they are put forth as being imjiromptu, the 
Hr)use insists upon detecting about them the smell of the 
lamp. Another reason why his ban mots do not have 
the success their literary merit demands is that Sir W, 
Ilarcourt is so moved with his own humor that he in- 
dulges in an involuntary chuckle by way of preface, and 
after he has safely delivered his precious charge gets over 
an awkward pause that thereupon occurs by an unmusical 

noise like a prolonged A-a-a-a . In a long speech lie 

is apt to grow hcravy - itx perhaps only appears so from 
the fact that he is expected to be uniformly smart, and 
'brevity is the soul of wit.' It is in a short, sharp attack, a 
lively diversion interpc^sed in the jousts between the thun- 
derous encounters of the Achilles and the Hector (if del)ate 
that Mr. Vernon Ilarcourt has shone in times past, and in 
becoming 'Sir William Ilarcourt' he adventurously alxin- 
d(>ncd the primitive but proved sling and stone for the 
cumbrous armor and the unaccustomed spear. * ♦ * * 
'* A (oninianding figure, a good voice, a sarcastic style, a 
happy gift of phrase-making, a fund of general reading, 
and a lawyer-like fac ulty (if mastering a brief at an hour's 
notice (onibined to make him a Parliamentiiry .speaker 
decidedly above the averag*:. Somebody trying to define 
pleasure has said it consists chiefly in surprise. Of this 
also Mr. Vernon Ilarcourt had taken count, and till by 
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repetition the thing palled upon the accustomed piilatc, 
the House of Commons had the * pleasure * of hearing a 
professed Liberal, after having paid some compliments to 
his chiefs, suddenly turn upon them and in bitter words 
denounce their course of procedure. No one knew for cer- 
tain when Mr. Vernon Harcourt rose to speak in debate 
which side he would espouse, a circumstance that of itself 
lent an interest to his interposition, and the excitement was 
cleverly kept up by the ostentatiously imp)artial manner in 
which the speaker alternately administered praise and 
blame. An able man who professes himself ' independ- 
ent ' in the House of Commons is like one ^standing in 
the center of a poised plank on either end of which a child 
sits. By the slightest motion one way or the other the 
center figure can sway the ends at his pleasure ; and simi- 
larly a skillful speaker in an assembly divided by a sharp 
party line can move it to applause which shall be continu- 
ous and in the aggregate general." * * * * 

*'It was Mr. Vernon Harcourt's misfortune, that he was, 
with unusual promptitude and unanimity, * found out,' or 
at least the House thought it had 'found him out,' which 
for all practical purposes amounts to the same thing. At 
the period indicated, which specially incluflcs the SesHion 
of 1873, ^t was understood that the object of the hon. and 
learned gentleman's ambition was the Solicitor-Cicncral- 
ship, and it was a matter of common occurrence for refer- 
ence to be openly made in delate to the «:x'\%UiU(ji and 
pressure of this motive. At the cU/^ of the S^r-^nion the 
coveted prize was within his grasp, but its po+vrssion 
proved almost W.xisory, leaving him only a knight's title Vp 
comince him trat it hvj not ly;en a dream. At thf; open- 
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ingof the Session of 1.S74 he was 'Sir William Harcourt, 
with ;i Scat on the front ()pi)osition bench, and in contact 
with circumstances that sui^gestcd the passage of a cycle 
since the days when Vernon Harcourt sat below the gang- 
way opposite and twitted * my right hon. friend at the head 
of 'the (jovernmcnt' Here was a collapse of a great 
scheme, and just when the patient private had struggled 
out of the ranks, and had his place and his cocked hat to 
ride with the staff I What was to be done? There were 
two courses open to him. He might throw in his lot 
with his colleagues, wear their uniform, do sentry work on 
the front Opposition bench, go out under fire when or- 
dered, vote with the Whip, and in due time, when the tide 
turned, cross over to the Treasury bench once more as So- 
licitor-Oeneral, with the certain prospect of the reversion 
of a judgeship as the reward of faithful service. Or he 
might fling off his allegiance to his chief, deliberately re- 
nounce his chances of promotion when Mr. Gladstone 
should come back to office, and, defying his old patron, 
play double or quits with Fortune. After some hesitation, 
and partly urged on by circumstances, Sir W. Harcourt 
has decided upon the latter course."* 

"Sir William Harcourt," says Mr. Escott in Eraser's 
]\fa^iizifie,\ ''has modeled his declamatory style very closely 
after the example of the Tory chief. When the late 
Solicitor-General entered Parliament, it was said that his 
peculiar mission was to demolish Mr. Disraeli. One can- 
not help being reminded of Androcles and the lion. 
When the king of beasts was let loose into the arena, for 

*"Men and Manner in Parliament," pp. 139, 239, 242. 
t October, 1874. 
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the purpC'Se of devourino: his yictim, the spectators were 
much disapp-ylntei at seeing the gnteful animal tranquillr 
lick the hands and fawn at the feet of its former liberator. 
So it has been widi Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Disraeli, 
Instead of attacking the then leader of the Opposition, 
* Historicns,' on his entry into the House of Commons, 
turned round upon his own party, and in set phrases, 
which displayed a ver>' close and careful study of Mr, 
Disraeli's most \-ituperative harangues, imputed all manner 
of inaptitudes and offenses to the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench. The next thing which the world heard of Sir \Vil« 
Ham Harcourt was, that he was a frequent guest of ^Ir. 
Disraeli at Hughenden ; and in a remarkable speech 
which he made at the Oxford dinner on New Year's Dav, he 
produced a very accurate parody of Mr. Disraeli at his best " 

Accordingly, the Nation correspondent thinks, **The 
Tories do not know how to act. They see in Sir W. Har- 
court the sort of politician of which their Prime Minister 
was the protot}'pe, and many of them think that he is just 
the man for them, and that Mr. Disraeli's strength is wan- 
ing. But they cannot yet make up their minds to beckon 
him over to their side. The outside world look on with 
interest and amusement at the divergence, and wonder 
how it will end. On the whole, they feel inclined to put 
their money on the skillful player — to the extent, at least, 
of backing him not to draw a blank." * 

The London Spectator has lately christened Sir William 
Harcourt **a Liberal Disraeli," and has summed up liis 
career as that of ** a man who, in six short years of Parlia- 

* New York Nation^ Jan. 28, 1875. London correspondence 
(Jan. 1). 
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mentary life, has not only attained the position of the 
Solicitor-General of his party, but who has come to be 
vaguely discussed as a possible leader of the Liberals in 
case of Mr. Gladstone's retirement. Indeed, though the 
testimonials of fitness for that post which have been given 
him have mostly proceeded from high Tories like the 
Marquis of Bath, and though he owes to the duly grateful, 
and perhaps not quite disinterested, paneg}Tics of Mr. 
Disraeli at least as much as he owes to the success he has 
achieved as the spokesman of what he himself, we think, 
once called ' the Common-sense party ' of Liberals, there 
can be no doubt. that he has really made a great stride 
towards political influence, especially during the last 
Session, when he took up the cry that the Act of Uniform- 
ity should be strictly enforced on the State Church, and 
accompanied this demand with such eloquent denuncia- 
tions of the Ritualists as earned for him Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson's happy sobriquet of * the new Melancthon,' who 
had appeared to support Mr. Disraeli in his difficult imper- 
sonation of the character of a new Luther. Probably, 
indeed, no Liberal has ^incd so much in the last Session 
as Sir William Harcourt. We ourselves have noted his 
career from the first with a considerable, though not alwa}^, 
perhaps, a favorable interest, and we should say of him 
that if ever the Liberal party were to fall into the state of 
helpless and headless imbecility in which Mr. Disraeli found 
the Conser\ativcs after the split with Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
William Harcourt might ver)- well become its leader, -and 
would bring to the task closely corresponding qualities of 
character and brain to those which made Mr. Disradi g^eat 
Oddly enough, it was commonly reported on his first elec- 
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tion for the City of Oxford that he regarded it as his Par- 
liamentar}' mission * to put down Disraeli/ If that rumor 
had anv basis of fact in it, Sir William Harcourt has indeed 
acted the part of Balaam towards the foe he was expected 
to curse, and has blessed him altogether. And doubtless^ 
there was a natural sympathy between the men which ren- 
dered it hardly possible for Sir William Harcourt not to 
admire the great democratic educator of the Tory party. 
Indeed, Sir William Harcourt has frequently shown great 
qualities of the Disraeli kind. He has real wit and real 
audacity. He has a great faculty for ad captandum cries, 
and treats politics, like Mr. Disraeli, rather as a great game 
at which bold players may win high stakes, than as a region 
in which great causes are fought out. He is proud of his 
complete mastery of the various avenues to the imagination 
of English Philistinism, and hardly ever goes wrong in de- 
tecting the points at which Liberal principles are j)ositively 
disliked by the great majority of Liberal voters. ICarly in 
his career, for instance, he discovered that the i)ropoHaI for 
which Mr. Fawcett has fought so earnestly and so j>erti- 
naciously, to throw the expenses of elections on the constitu- 
encies themselves, was not one at all congenial cither to 
the rate-payer as such, or even to the voter as such, since 
English voters very seldom wish to facilitate the election of 
men of their own class, much preferring to lay the well-to-do, 
who can spend something in the service, under obligation* 
to them ; and no sooner had he detected this than the plan 
of throwing election ex|x;nses on the rates received hi» 
strenuous opposition. 

"Indeed, in this respect — in the dia^^nosis of «:j'xtoral 
feelings, — we should regard Sir William Harcourt ^>, gr^ratly 
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Mr. Disraeli's suiicrior, and for a very obvious reason, that 

lie is a ^ffrniiine An^lo-Saxou liiirisclf, while Mr. Disraeli's 
insi;',lit into Ok; |in;dil<;ction.s of Kn^^lisli constituencies 
(.onn;s cntinfly of :i< iiUi ol;s<:rv:itioii of feelings to which he 
himself is for the most j^^irt :i stnin^r.-r. Sir William Ilar- 
coiirt hiis in this way cvm in<>re than Mr. Disnieli's sym- 
pathy for the latent (Conservatism of 'the residuum.' 
And no one (an ;<ive that sort of rr>nservatisni happier ex- 
pression. When he told the per^ple of Oxford that he loved 
tiie Kstahli:-.h^d ('hureh he( anse 'he owed all that was best 
and ri'::in:st to hini in life to a youth sjjrmt in an Knglish 
country J arson ;i;.;e,' he- put these Conservative feelin;;s in 
the \'i:ry form in whic h hn^li:,h audiences like Ix.'st to hesir 
them put. Ap.^ain, the Liberal (auses to whit.li he mosv 
attai hes himself are e^jiially well (hosen for the same pur- 
fiose. Nothing (oiild be b'-ttr-r than his i>rotest, on Wed- 
nesday riight, against a policy of en< losure which mi)^ht 
end in making almost all I'Jiglishmen tresj passers whenever 
they go off the high-n^ads. J lis r>jiposition to the Parks 
J'ill, in whicli he fought an une^jnal fight against Mr. Ayr- 
ton une/jnal only be( aiise he was so (areless in gettinjj 
uj) his (.ase against a most able anrj aM.iirate ojiponent — 
was (on(.(;ivc-rl in the same sj^irit. Sir William Ilarcourt 
understands to the bottom the sort of annoyances which 
most gall the i^ride of an average I'jiglishman, and that 
disj>osition to bluster whu.h injuries to such a pride always 
j^roduf e. .\othing could br; more skillful after its kind than 
the way in v.hir.h he, last Session, leetured the clergy on 
their wish to be above the law, and laid down magnilo- 
(pient commonplaces on the sacredness of that law. lie 
has the key to the heart of the average Englishman's not 
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very earnest, but somewhat bounceable, Liberalism. No 
one will ever find him undertaking * heroic ' legislation 
for Ireland, or pushing on any' legislation with Mr. Glad- 
stone's painfully conscientious sense of what is due to his 
pledges and his own high resolves. If Sir William Har- 
court were ever to come to the top, he would be a leader 
with qualities about half-way between the less serious as- 
pects of Lord Palmerston's character and the most plausi- 
ble aspects of Mr. Disraeli's. A far cleverer speaker than 
Lord Palmerston ever was. Sir William Harcourt would 
yet never throw that great force of personal interest and 
volition into politics which Lord Palmerston threw into his 
Foreign-Office work. He would be content to amuse us 
with such Sphinx-like sayings as those of which Mr. Dis- 
raeli has, as it were, the patent, though the pupil has 
sometimes been almost equal to the master — as when he 
told his constituents that * Patience is the secret of politics, 
for time is the artificer of nations. ' But of the oratory of 
deep conviction, we need never look for much from Sir 
William Harcourt. With great knowledge of the world, 
great satirical powers, plausibility ad libitum^ and as much 
good sense as is produced by a bright intellect without 
much accuracy or industry. Sir William Harcourt might 
lead with great success a party which happened to dislike 
* earnestness, ' and preferred to earn a superficial popu- 
larity. 

** That we ourselves do not look to the possibility of such 
a leadership with any very great satisfaction will be evident 
enough. It so happens that, during this century at least, 
the Liberal leader has almost always been a man of deeper 
apd warmer convictions than his opponent, though, to all 
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a|)|K'ariince, L(^nl Melbourne may have been an exception. 
I.oril (irtv, Lord John Russell, even Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
(iliul.sionc — liicsc were ail men who, whatever their faults, 
liad in ihcm a kind of grim earnestness of their own. 
Lord Palmerston may have lost this to some extent toward 
the close of his life ; nay, he always took political life 
more easily, apjKjared to take it less to heart than any of 
the others. But even he, when opposed to Mr. Disraeli, 
seemed a man pitted against a voice. Sir William Har- 
court is unquestionably nearer to the Disraeli type — evinces 
less of heartiness in his politics, and a far greater taste for 
claptrap and bounce than any leader to whom the English 
Liberals have been recently accustomed. If he were ever 
to secure for himself the succession to Mr. Gladstone — 
which, by his good luck, some years hence might possibly 
happen — the event would mark a very serious decadence 
in the tone of the Liberal party. * * * A politician so 
. clever as he may rise to any eminence, if the temporary 
mind of the country and of the Parliament happens to be 
in sympathy with him. But the transition, if it should* 
ever occur, from Mr. Gladstone to Sir William Harcourt, 
would be a fearfully sudden descent from intensity of pur- 
pose to no purpose at all. And yet, perhaps, no one 
would 'educate' the Liberal party to submit to the Con- 
servative prejudices of a half-educated democracy more 
skillfully than Sir W. Harcourt" 
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IKE that of Sir W. Harcourt, the candidature of 
Mr. Goschen and Mr. Childers is not to be seri- 
ously discussed at the present juncture. Thoir 
time may come, but it is not yet. Both right honorable 
gentlemen have succeeded in establishing a charactcir jih 
able administrators, and as debaters not to be scorned in a 
pitched battle. But neither has shown himself gifttu! with 
the heaven-born genius that made Pitt's accession to tlie 
Premiership in his twenty-fourth year appear a natural 
sequence of the occurrence of a vacancy ; and neither is 
of sufficiently long standing to claim promotion by right 
of seniority or service. During the Session of 1H74, Mr. 
Goschen startled the House by appearing, for one night 
only, in quite a new character. When in oflice, and in- 
deed on ordinary occasions, he addresses the House in a 
timid, half ajxilogetical manner, and in language which 
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Will l)CM'oins his mien. On the night when the last stage 
«»r ilir Ijn-n.^ing Hill was reached, it being apparently his 
tiiiii to speak for 'the i>arty,' he attacked the Government 
in iciiieral anil the Home Secretary in particular in a lively, 
hitter, and sarcastic sj)cech, which was really in very good 
style, and would have done credit to Mr. Lowe himself. 
It is true that the effect was somewhat marred by the right 
h(»nnnil)le gentleman's holding his hat with one hand be- 
hind his back as he spoke, sedulously standing clear of 
the table, and presenting on the whole an appearance of 
nervous preparation for instant flight that suggested the 
cherishing of a design to put on his hat and make a run for 
it as soon as he had said all that was on his mind. But 
the si)eech was emphatically a good one, .and created in 
the minds of hearers not only surprise but expectation."* 

"Mr. (ioschen," says the same critic elsewhere, **is a 
si)eaker of the Cardwell school, though here the mournful 
manner is changed for a somewhat timid, anxious, half 
apoloi^etical air. He has a curious trick when addressing 
the House of holding himself by the lappets of the coat, 
as if otherwise he might run away and leave matters to ex- 
I)hiin themselves. Sometimes he changes the action and, 
apparently having the same object in view, holds himself 
firmly down by the hips. When not thus engaged he is nerv- 
ously sorting the papers before him, or clawing at the air 
with the forefinger of his right hand. He has a peculiar 
voice, which does not gain additional charm from the prev- 
alence of a tone suggestive of a perpetual cold in the head. 
Like [those of j Mr. Cardwell, his speeches read better than 
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they sound, for he, too, has great business cajDacity, and 
possesses the power of marshaling intricate facts and fig- 
ures in a manner that makes dark places clear." * 

**Mr. Goschen," says Eraser's Magazine,^ ** is rapidly 
becoming an acute and formidable critic. His delivery is 
feulty — he mouths too much. His action is violent, with- 
out being effective ; and he has contracted the same 
vicious habit as that which is so signally exemplified in 
Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, of assailing the table 
when he is desirous to lend additional emphasis to his 
words. " 

** The Right Honorable George Joachim Goschen was 
born on the loth of August, 1831. He is the son of a 
London merchant, of German origin. Mr. Goschen's 
grandfather is understood to have been a publisher of Leip- 
sia His father, the London merchant just referred to, 
was the late William Henry Goschen, Esq., of Austin- 
friars and Roehampton. As a schoolboy, the President of 
the Poor-Law Board was educated at Rugby, under Dr. 
Tait, now the ninety-second Archbishop of Canterbury. 
As a stripling, he went to Oriel College, Oxford, where in 
1853, as first class in classics, he greatly distinguished him- 
self, finding some difficulty in graduating, solely by reason 
of certain .scruples of conscience in regard to the oath 
administered. Married, in 1857, to Lucy, daughter of 
John Dalley, Esq., Mr. Goschen — without any thought * 
of having a political career opened to him within a very 
few years afterwards, and certainly never dreaming, at the 
time, that before he should be thirty-six he would have 

* *• Men and Manner in Parliament," p. 108. 
f October, 1874. 
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t.ik<'ii Ills Milt ill th': iiiniT < ir< Ic of the fluviTiiintnt u 
:ir.i1,i„ri MliiiMiT. aii.l li.ivi; Ix-ni swum ill lis ono ul'hcr 
.M.iii'.ti's I'rivy (■..lULiil.ir-; -s.ltl.'.l .lown in tlic- city 
• ■I' l,<<ii'l-<ii, to ;il1 :i|>ii>'.iriiK<: |>i-rin.iiK'iitly, as u man 
..| |.ii>ili.-ss. I[i; hi'iAitiu il iii<:)ii1i<-r of the firm (,f 
I'liihliii'^ ;iiii| <;..Mh.ri, in Austiiilriars, I-"rom that 
fsi.il.ii-.lLiin[it In; cvc'iUu:i1ly rciin^il altojiclhcr, at the 
1»';.'itLniii^' ;( iHf,f,. on liis li(.-c..miii;; a. moiiilK-r of Earl 
Kii-j-li's last Ailmiiiistcition. Suti^smanKhi]) and Com- 
iii.iir wn- iipiKiniitly (ln-(n.:il l.y iiitn u> l)c incompatible. 
" lt< C.r..- tiK'n. huwcvor, ho liad ma<k- his mark in the 
nitTciniil'; wnrUI as a lliorijiiK''!)' ri:]iri.*sfnt;itivc City-man, 
ii-inn lli:il iihr.isc' wiili \u> rcfurijiito whatever to the fact of 
hU h.ivin- lii/vn, sinci; lliu M;Ly <.r iHf.j. one of the four 
in-TTilnrs ntiirnwl \>y tin,- City i.f f/mihin to the House of 
('i>tiini<iiis. As a tlit'orctical financier, he was already 
iiriiidMliU', In-fore his i-nlmnce into llie House of Com- 
iii"ris, ill his iai«[ily, iiamcly, as the author of a treatise 
iiniil.-.! t!i<: ''I'huiify (if Fiiri:if,'n Kxcliaiifrc ' — a treatise 
uiii. h h.is ;ilr.M<ly run throii^^h sevenil e.litions. and which 
has lllrl.^' siniv iiiiiii; to he nwinlcil, upon monetary mat- 
liTs, as :in aiitlmriiy. The ability displayed by Mr, 
i 11 .M hi'11. lir.st of all, in his briUi:int academic career, and j 
;illiT«;uds as tin' writer of a work like the OfW j 
]Mitii til.iri/i'd, a work at tmca abstruse and [ 
ahiivr all, llir<iiiKh the cle^ir-hcadedf 
wiiliin t)i<r kiiowiedf;e of City^ii 
a ]>ni(li>:il man of businc 
tiori'-tl, ii.nii<*ly, in tiiC M^ 
put forw:tril, ujion a death ' 
the iiK'tropolis, a» the ca 
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* * So favorable an impression had he produced, even 
then, in his private capacity upon that constituency — a 
constituency, moreover, not very readily satisfied in regard 
to an entirely new candidate's antecedents — that he was at 
once returned. He has been returned as M. P. for the 
City of London, ever since, by a series of reelections — by a 
reelection in 1865, by another in 1866, and by another in 
1868, sending him to the top of the poll as the first of the 
four representatives. Partly through his personal energy, 
partly through his unmistakable intelligence, but partly 
also by reasoa of his being the representative — as one may 
say, the picked commercial and financial representative — of 
a great constituency like that of the metropolis, the atten- 
tion of the leaders of party was directed especially to Mr. 
Goschen, and that, too, with such happy results for himself 
that, when he had been only a year and a half in the 
House, he was appointed to an office of no less importance 
and prominence than that of Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade. In that office he had been barely a couple of 
months, however — that is, from the 20th of November, 
1865, to the 26th of January, 1866 — when, at the latter 
date, he was elevated to a seat in the Cabinet as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and sworn in as a member of 
the Privy Council. So rapid a rise as this was almost, if it 
be not entirely, without precedent. It was regarded by 
many in the House as a something quite out of the range 
of its collective experience."* 

*' When Earl Russell," says Justin McCarthy, in a pas- 
sage already quoted, **two or three years ago, raised Mr. 

* " The Gladstone Government," p. 323. 
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cur<:f:r, which lie sit ituuz discovcn.'d and commenced, in 
Ai]')tr:ili:i. \u\uit:i\\'d.U:\y \\\}*ni his arrivul in thoKC ' frchh 

Jk:1<1 > Jilj'l ]>:i'.tij]':i lj/:w/ h<; \t*:t '.iUi*: ;i Ili'rlnh'.T of the ihcn 

r<.' .^utly '."'.UiMiJi"! ^/'^v^.-njiiMUt of Vir.t'/iisi. 

'•'Hj:il irj'i'rp'.fj^l'.ut ^ioVTMiiij'iit h;i'l \t*:':U cill'rd iuto 
':xi,1'Jj'<: hy iili A< t J;;t..':<l in ih*; I]ljpMJ:ii V'.ivVv.iUii'.UX 
'Imiii;^ tjj'- •,< ^-.ioii of iH^'y, f|j<; :/--.>.ioii jn- 1 ' on< ]tjd< d wh<:ri 
Ml. Miil'l' i:. ^'^ foith on hi*, \*f)'.i',n: t'/ Australia, 'j ijc; 
mi:h ijiji lit i< f< i/'.'l to, IV <V 14 ViM. i\\\i, 5^y j'or ihc 
Ji« tt< I f j«;'.<:i]iiiif III '/I il«:i .M;»j''.i)'-y AuMiJjhan ^ oIoiii<;s 
\'i\u\':\\',[ iIj' ^ '/]'/!!)' 'yj V'|M'/ii:t h' ■J.ov.'d ij|*oii th:it ]>or- 

ti';Jl «/l 'III! ;iIjl:;M f.i», |;0 , .' . Joil', lh«: p/i''l''.v !;0';!l of H, 

H' j/j' ' rji;itiv ^ "'/[J* litiii.l';]i. It :il* o fully ^tiuj^ow-p-d lh<; 
l<;'i 1:1, ■/'• |;',<!y lo l< ',y Mi. Nyju-,^ dul]'-., :iijH l:i;<';;^ oI olh';r 

" Ii» ill': iii:iii;Mjf:ifi',ri ol ihi , ij' v/ ^iov':niijj«:ijt, Mr. 
rh;!'!'i', )''/ijJj:^ »}i'yij;dj h': v.;r, h;jd u \':iy ( oli^];i(.lloilS 
:,1j;ii<-, h'/'li :r. iiii ;jdniij»i\ti;iioi imd :r, a Js^i-l-'itor. He 
\..i-. a ifj' luhfrf of th': •.t\y fif'.t r;ihiij':i ioiin' d in Virloiia, 
;iiid li': v.;j > ;d' o oij': of ih': poj;til;«i i< jh< ' ' ]jt:jtiv'.-s in ihc 
V'.iy fji'f. L<;oJ:jliv': A/.';niMy v.iii'h v.:i', t}j':r': < onv«:n<;d. 
\\\. offj'*; iii th': ^■:d/iM't v,;j'. that of ^ "oinnii/.jonor of 
'I i:id' :»nd ^u'torn;. Hi, '.'*:jt in tlio- Virtoii:in I/j.d'»!;it.iire 
v,:r, :i'. .M' fiih' 1 for J'oithijjd. 'J h:il ' ohJitij' ij( y h': rcj^re- 
;'ntrd in 1^56 and i/^^y. Jii::> .Mini'.t«:jial j/osiiion he 
h'!d, ho'.v^'V'.r, not '-.inijJy durin;^ tv.o, hnt dnnn;^ ;is many 
;r, '.ix y'.;jr-i, idlto^^cih*;!', n:inj' !y, fioin I'^^i, tij'r ysir of lji« 
:.r;i-,:il in ViMoji:«, to tlj'; h';onnin"^ of i'^'y, th^: dat<r of 
hi. d' |;:iii.iii': fjon.^v.md:;. V.t) lh;«t it h;i-. h" n v.ith him, 
:\ . it h:id jif vioir.ly h'-'-n v.itij hi", <Ii.tin;Mji-,h'd < ol)<;a;;ije, 
th«: 1*1' /« nt ^ 'h;«n' <rlIor of t|j<: l'.x<.h':<jii<.r |j«; )jad l';arnl 
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Statesmanship in Australia before his entrance into the 
nobler arena of the Imperial Parliament. 

'* Mr. Lowe, it will be remembered, had returned to 
England in 1850, before Mr. Childers — his junior by six- 
teen years — had arrived, in 1 851, in Australia. The for- 
mer had been Member of Council for seven years, /rom 
1843 to 1850; the latter had been for six years, that is, 
from 1 85 1 to 1857, Member, as we have seen, of the first 
Cabinet. One had sat for two years (184 8- 184 9) as Mem- 
ber for Sydney — one for two years (1856-1857) as Member 
for Portland. The Hon. Robert Lowe and the Hon. 
Hugh Childers returned homewards, each, in turn, laden 
with Australian experiences — the latter to take his seat in 
the British Cabinet eventually as First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, the former as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Tutored 
in the same school, they have together won their way to 
high office for the first time in the same Government. 

** It was in the character of Agent-General for the colony 
of Victoria that Mr. Childers, in 1857, arrived in England. 
Within a couple of years after his return he had obtained a 
seat in the House of Commons. He entered the House, 
for the first time, in the February of i860, as the colleague 
of Mr. Monckton Milnes, the poet (since created Lord 
Houghton), having just then been elected one of the two 
representatives of the borough of Pontefract His acqui- 
sition, thus, of a place in the legislature, was not accom- 
plished, however, without some difficulty. He had un- 
successfully appealed to that same constituency in the 
April of 1859, but, having afterwards petitioned against the 
return, the sitting member resigned, a new writ was issued, 
and the future Cabinet Minister was elected, as we have 
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Raid, for the first time as M.P. for Pontefract As mem- 
ber for that borough he has held his place in the House 
of Commons ever since then uninterruptedly. He was re- 
elected in the April of 1864, and again in the July of 1865, 
and now, more recently, twice in rapid succession, as we all 
know, namely, during the last General Election, and im- 
mediately afterwards on the abrupt change of Government 

"Within a year after his first entrance into the 
House, Mr. Childers was appointed, in 1861, Chairman 
of the Select Committee on Transportation. Two years 
afterwards he was gazetted as one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners instructed to inquire into laws relating to Penal 
Servitude : an'd four years later on, in 1867, was gazetted 
as a Royal Commissioner to investigate the Constitution 
of the Law Courts. It should be mentioned, in regard 
to his labors in connection with the earlier of these two 
Royal Commissions, that his individual recommenda- 
tions, in respect to transportation, were eventually accepted 
and acted upon by Her Majesty's Government. 

** Nearly five years have now elapsed since Mr. Childers, 
after a career of no more than four yeais in the House of 
Commons, was selected as worthy of office by the then 
Premier, Viscount Palmerston. He was, thereupon — this 
was in the April of 1864 — appointed one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty — the very department over which he is now 
presiding as a Cabinet Minister. Continued in that ap- 
pointment until the August of 1865, he was then removed 
to the position of Financial Secretary to the Treasury, a 
position which he continued to hold in the Government 
reconstructed by Earl Russell immediately upon the death 
of his predecessor in the Premiership. As Financial Sec- 
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retary to the Treasury Mr. Childers fully sustained and, so 
to speak, justified, the high reputation for administrative 
ability which he had brought back with him from Australia. 

** His career, in the interim, outside the House of Com- 
mons, had been sufficiently active and energetic. In evi- 
dence of which, it may be here stated that, besides being 
the author • of several vigorous pamphlets on Free Trade, 
on Railway Policy, and on National Education, he is the 
Chairman of the Great India Peninsular Railway Com- 
pany, and a Director of four companies as considerable as 
the London and County Bank, the Bank of Australia, the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and the Liverpool, 
London, and Globe Insurance. Entered some years since 
as a student of Lincoln's Inn, he has never yet been 
called to the Bar." * 

The author of ** Men and Manner in Parliament," 
writing more than a year ago, pointed out the Marquis of 
Hartington as the probable successor of Mr. Gladstone, on 
the ground that among all the other probable candidates 
for the position there existed latent jealousies which could 
only be composed by the selection of some "broad bosom 
of respectable mediocrity upon which a dozen heads, 
aching with jealousy and burning with ambition, might 
peacefully repose. Mr. Forster would not consent to 
serve under Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Lowe would scorn to hold 
office under Mr. Forster. Mr. Goschen and Mr. Childers 
are as Damon and Pythias in friendly counsel and co- 
operation in naval affairs ; but if one were called to lead 
the House of Commons the other must perforce be passed 

* "The Gladstone Government," p. 270. 
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over, and it would 1>c diflkult to convince him that the 
scIcLlioii had l>ccn made wholly in accordance with that 
princiflc by the ri^id adoption of which tlie world has, 
luinrding to Mr. Darwin, reached its present state of pcr- 
frition. 'l*hc elevation of I^jrd Ilartington to the titular 
Preini;*rship would leave the ambitious youth of Mr. Glad- 
stone's Ministry exactly as they now stand, with the excep- 
tion of the removal of the figure in whose colossal shadow 
they have hitherto walked, like Gulliver's companions in 
UUiput" * 

* " Men and Manner in Parliament^'* p. 354. 
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